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ABSTRACT 

The spirit of sharing and neighborliness has helped 
improve educational opportunities for rural communities through 
school district reorganization. As educational programs related to 
individual community needs are developed, the need for services 
beyond the reach of most local school districts is discovered. 
Community schools face the problem of how to get these educational 
services at a reasonable costr while at the same time preserving 
local autonomy. The future development of educational ppport unities 
for most schools and communities depends on: (1) the 
interrelationships between intermediate units and the constituent 
community schools, and (2) the organization and pperation of the 
intermediate unit itself as an agency for providing educational 
services. This 1954 Yearbook discusses the interrelationships of 
Community schools and intermediate units, Examples of present 
practices, both well established and just beginning, are given/ A 17 
item annotated bibliography; a brief account of the Department of 
Rural Education and a roster, arranged by State, of its members; and 
the goals for the Centennial Action Program of the United Teaching 
Profession are also included. (NQ) 
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Wiu;ri:vi:k rural people have been confronted wiih tasks 
which could not be Kcompllshed b)' individuals acting 
independently, they have deviaxl ways of uniting their efforts. 
This spirit of sharing and ncighborliness contributed to the 
establishment of our early schools. More nxently it has helped 
to bring about improved educational opportunities for rural 
communities through the reorganization of school districts. 

As people develop educational programs related to the real 
needs of each community, they discover that there is need for 
services which are bej'ond the reach of most local school dis- 
tricts, even those which have been reorg^anized. The problem 
which community schools face is how to get these educational 
services at a reasonable cost, while at the sinie time preserving 
local community autonomy. 

The future development of educational opportunities for 
most sch(x>ls and communities depends upon two basic consid- 
erations: (a) the interrelationships between intermediate units 
and the constituent community schools^ and (b) the organ- 
ization and operation of the intormcdiue unit itself as an 
agency for providing educational services. Sharing and iKMgh- 
borliness continue to be necessary. 

There is yet much to be learned concerning community 
school-intermediate unit cooperation, Examples of present 
practices have been included to illustrate developing interrela- 
tionships. The examples reported represent programs which 
are well established and some which are just beginning, in both 
sparsely atid densely populated areas. No best way has been 
recommended. Since communities and areas differ in their 
traditions, needs, and resources, these descriptions are suggestive 
of what can be done. They are a challenge to educational 
leadership. 

Kxploration, discussion, and experin\entation are needed. 
From such activities can come for each community a more 
specific defniition of community sch(K)l-intcrmediate unit co- 
operation; froiti such activities can come better educational 
opportunities, ( (.^nununlty schcKil admini.strators> intermediate 
superintendents, sptci ili/ed personnel as members of the inter- 
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mediate unit si.itK iiu'inbcrs oi st.uc education departments, 
college .ind university professors of edueation.il administration, 
and boards ot education and other conitnun;ty ;^roups must 
share responsibility. This )'earbcH)k contains many ideas and 
illustrations to i;uide action. 

^riie otHcers and members of the Department of Rural lulu- 
cation are v;rateful to the Committee on Publications and Con- 
structive Studies for their elTorts in planninv; and preparing 
this ycarlHH)k and to the many others who liave contributed 
to its development. Special reci>i;nition and th.inks are due to 
Rt)bertM. '^^^^^^^^^^'^^ ^"^^^ '^'^ guidance in deveK)pinK the outline, 
for a si/eable proportion of the \vritin^% and for all of the 
editorial work. His contribution has indeed been an excep- 
tional one. 

Howard A. Dawson 
li\cru//ir Sccrcfary 
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^j^iu- 19 54 Yearbook of the Department of Rur.U Education, 
X like its predecessors, is .\ result of tlic knowledge, experi- 
ence* and cooperative elTorts oi maity people. Its development 
has dift'ered from most previous yoarbiK)ks, however, in at least 
one respect. Instead of appointing a special committee to 
plan and prepare this yearhcx)k, direct responsibility was ac- 
cepted by the Department's Committee on Publication ajid 
Constructive Studies: 

ROULKTS. \ o\, CJ>%iintiun, Princlp.d, Unlvcrslt\ l.lcmcntAry School, Univer- 
sity of Michiit;jn» Ann Arbor 

[■nil UAiULRsi, Research in IvIcmciitKy IducAtion, U. S. Ot^uc of Fduci- 
tion, \\"ashit\i;tOfK C. 

BURTON ^\ KKHii ov^-, Assist.iiU Professor of Kuril I Juc.ulon, University 
of Wisconsin, NlAilison 

Roi.ANi) NUt ANNON, Man.i\;er, Illinois Pupils Re.idinj; C:ircle, l.incoln 

JOHN >x'!ict>x, Su^vrvisinv; Princip.ii, Candor Central School, C>.indor. New 
York 

KOhFKT M, J'^iNniKtr. .S/j// Aifusf^r, As>istjf7£ Director of Riir.il Servire, 
Mjtion.il Hducition AssocLition, W'.ishin^^ton, I). C, 

The comnuttee wishes to .icknowled^^e jnd express its appreciation to the 
following persons, each of whom assumed major responsibility for the prep- 
aration of orit;inal manuscript for particular sections of this yearLxx)k and 
in many other wa)s contributed to its development: 

wiNsroN imONXN, Superintendent, Waukesha County Schools, V/aukesha, 
Wisconsin 

KRANcis c. DARhY, Assistant Superintendent, Business Services, San Die^o 
County Schools, San nici;o» California 

no^x'ARi) \. t)A\i'saN, Director, Rural Service, National I'ducation Associa- 
tion, Washinj^ton» I>. C. 

vu.ltAM J, iMiRsoN, Supcriniondent, Oakland County Schooh, Pontiac, 
Michigan 

c.rcu, n. HAKDi sn. Superintendent. San Die^o County Schools, San Die>^o. 

^iMiAM MANN, I'ditoriai Coordinator, San Ule^o County Schools, San 
Dici;o, California 

no\X AKn i:. vx aki mi id, Project Cx>ordinator, .School -C>)mmunity Develop- 
ment Study — CP^A, Ohio State University, Colun^bus 

The outline for this tliscussion of the interrelationships of comnmnity 
schools and intermediate units was developed cooperatively by the com- 
mittee working as a team. Manuscript for each chapter has been reviewed, 
critiqued, ''cvised, and ak>ain criticized and revised into its final form. The 

vii 
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coinniiitcc .icccptN responsibility for tlu* content o\ c.icfi cli.iptcr .uvl for 
the entire yearbook. 

I lie comniiitce \N iN}iev to e\|>ress its .jppreelj tion to the nunv vchtwl 
.uiminiscr.uors, te.K'hor-., rul others who submitted descriptive reports of 
proxranis in which the schtH>[s in their are.i ciwpcrjtively sh.ue edacatiorvil 
services. Alil\oov;h ic li.is hev'r\ inipo\sible to ii\cliido ill of these contribu- 
tions, ti\o^e not li\cKiJed three tly h.ise served viKMhle bick ground 
m.ueri,j| in the development ot the sever.il ch.ipters 

The committee is .iKo indebted to the memb.rs of the NAtion,d Com- 
mission on the InterjiK'di.ite Administrative Unit for .uslst.uice in cljrifyin< 
cert. tin .is^vcts of the interrnedi.ue unit concept, to D.miel R. IXivies, i rank 
W. Cat. ,md the C'oo^xT.itis e Prak;r,im in lidue.uion.d Adniinistr,uion — 
Middle A thin tic Re>;ion ind the coojxT.uion of ejch of the other centers 
tor Assistance in providing some of the material used in the development 
ot Chapter 6, ,ind to Shirley Coop<.T. Assistant Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Kenneth Mclntyre. Associate Professor 
of !-ducation.il Administration, University of Texas. HouMrd G. Sackett. 
DiNtrict Su^vrintenderU, lewis County, New York. J. Robnd Ink;r.iham, 
Assistant Su^X'rintejident, (n^lcwood City Schools, In^lewood, California, 
and Lois M. Clark, Assistant Director of Rural Service, National Kduc.uicn 
Association tor their v.\krd>le su^^j^esrions for revising; the manuscript. The 
committee is also indebted to the NFA Division of Publications for assist- 
ance and ^ui dance in production and pi:bli cation. 
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CH/VPTER I 

The Good Educational Program 

THIS is a book about people and their sc1kx)!s. It is about 
education — ^^ood education — the best kind of education 
obtainable. It is concerned with the educational programs 
which comnumicies orovide and about the educational pro- 
grams which they do not provide. It is primarily about small 
communities and their scliool problems. Problems that involve 
people and personahties — children and adults: 
"What are you going to do with Harvey?'* 
That question pestered the school principal all day long. 
Mrs. Savage had called that morning because the neighbor's 
hoy, Harvey, had been threatening her httle girl 

Harvey is a mentally retarded boy. He is now 10 years old, 
but mentally he is about 4. He is large pliysically and a threat 
to smaller children in the neighborhood. 

Many thoughts passed through the principal's mind: 
Harvey is not profiting from our schfx^l program. . , . Har- 
vey should be in a special class. . , . Mentall)* retarded children 
can be helped . . . but vvc can't provide a cl.\ss just for Harvey. 

The neighboring city school has a special class . . . but Super- 
intendent Ford said that they have more than enough eligible 
children of their own . . . and, then, even if they would take 
Harvey, how would we get him there? . . . The cost of trans- 
portation and tuitioii would be tremendous. 

W^e could exempt Harve>' from sch(x>l as uneducable . . > 
leave him for his parents to wo. ry about. But that wouldn't 
solve either Harvc\''s or Mrs. Savage's problem. 

We could start children's coui t actioii to have I larvey com- 
mitted to an institution. . . . (iolly, how would I feel if "^ojiieone 
did that lo a child of mine? 

I guess the only thing to do is lot things ride along uruil 
something really bad happens and (hen let the taw enforcement 
agencies handle it. . . . do u Ihu u c can m scliooh 

I 
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Tlio lnornin^^' ni.iil \\\\s placed lUMtly on the superintendent's 
desk. Included .ununv; the correspondence, invoices, inquiries, 
and adveriiseinents wms a medic.il exemption certilkMte for 
Hetty I.uu. 

PiX)r kid — another c.ise of rheumatic fever. An excell^-nt 
student, tLK). 

The doctor's personal note road, "Severe case — may take a 
couple of years before lieuy I.ou can participate norn>a!ly with 
groups of children. Kecommend home te.lchin^ only/' 

The question had been raised, (^an home teaching be ar- 
ranged? 

Let's see, we could ask one of the teachers to volunteer to do 
some work after school .ind on Saturdays. Quite a lot to ,uk 
thougli— two years is a long time. 

W'e could hire Mrs. Reed who retired last year to go out 
there two or three times a week. \Ve could — if we hnd iny 
money to hire her with! Maybe we c.in provide a little in v ur 
budget next year. 

Hruce wants to go to college. Me h.is been out of liigh scIkh)! 
for two years .md just returned from service in Korea. I le 
wants to study architecture. I'hat's all line, but where cm 
I5ruce go? I lis high-school record is stj poor th.u it's doubtful 
tliat any college W{>uld accept him. 

Oh, it's not that Bruce hasn't the ability to do good woik. 
He could Ikivc had the best record in his class. Ikit m.iybe 
th.it was just the trouble. I'hings came sd easy for hijn that 
he just never did apply liin^self. 

\Ve can try to get him in somewhere, though. If he can't 
get in architecture we mlgln get him into some other course 
and then he can transfer hiter. 

\Vc have several boys in scIkh^I right now who .irc gonig n> 
have the s.mie problem a^ Hruce in a couple of years. I know 
their parents plan tor them to go on to college, but they're just 
wasting their time \n school. 

There must be some way we could get these \'oung people 
to understand that it's important to !iave a good high-scliool 
record. They just never seem to be C(^ncerned until they're 
about read)' to graduate. And then it's much too hue. 
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I wish wo CDuId provide a program. Vm sure jur 

kids arc just as j;tK)d as those \n Maple City. But the city 
certainly has a a)rner on all the college scholarships in this 
county. \\V haven't had a scholarsliip student in tlie past 
seven years. And some of our yt>un>; folk*: realiy need iIk^ help. 

Rut — wliat was it — oh, yes, Uruce. Let's see, maylx* I should 
.i;et ium to write for some colk\i;e catalogs, 

Mrs. I.eftwitch called again about sending the Inis up Ring 
Road for George and Andy. Really don't blame her for com- 
plainiiig. It is nearly two mites up to their place. And the 
boys are pretty stna!! to walk that far every day — especially 
when the weather is bad. 

But tl)at bridge is just not safe enough to take the chance. 

Mrs. Parker complained about Bus 17 speeding again, too. 
W'^iil have to do something about that or she will have the 
whole PTA up in arms. And with the new buildmg project 
. . . we just catTt afford to . , . 

Must talk to the driver again. Have been going to anyway 
— too many complaints about the conduct on that bus. 

And belter see Larr\', tcK). He's been complaining about 
the clutch on Xo, 9 for a long titne. f lope it will hold out. 

I wonder it (uher schools have these problems? Have any 
of them tried having their own bus me.h.aiic? Mow do they 
get bus drivers to understand how important their job really 
is? Has anyone ever tried setting up a training program for 
drivers^ Seems like a g^^od enough idea. . . . W'ontler if the 
bus drivers would come. 

Lodks as it a lot more time needs to be spent on this thing 
betore I make ati\' recommendations to itu board. What 
could I reconutiend anyway? Where are the facts .o back up 
a recommendation ? 

We need t(> be iliink-ng about bus drivers' salaries, too. . . . 
I hey'vc got good rcvion tor bciuL; dissatisfied. I he teachers 
want the board to meet with their salary comiiu'ttee, too. 

It had been an interesting da\'. Pt:ople from a Jiumber of 
states were attending the conmnmity school conference. They 
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spent most of the day visiting MotVut School And talking with 
coniinunity loaders. 

They liked what they were able to see . . , our canning center 
where the people come to '*put up'' the produce from tlieir 
orchards and gardens . . , the repair shop where Vo-Ag boys 
and f;un\ers bring their machinery . . . the phiyground and 
recreation program . . . the classes for adults. 

They saw many of the ways our school has been serving the 
comnumity . . . commented enthusiastically in fact. 

But they asked questions. Some were ditHcult to answer, 
. . . Some of the visitors were not completely satisfied* What 
are the elementary teachers doing, one asked, to relate the cur- 
riculum to the needs and experiences of our rural children? 
Well . . , come to think of it , . . maybe we're not doing very 
much. 

And what about the academic work in the high school? 
They wanted to know how we gear our progran« vo what fhese 
chiidrcit especially need. NX'l^y, we do a lot of things. In home- 
making the girls have been . . . but the academic subjects. . , , 
Fm not so sure. 

But what else can we do? \W^*re all working day and night, 
There are just so many hours. Flow can we help teachers to 
know how to relate their work to the children's needs . , . to 
the experiences which grow out of oin* community hfe? It 
will take some(^ne wlio has a lot more special knowledge. . . . 
If... 

An instructional supervisor who really knows curriculum 
could help, but we can't . . . and the county hasn^t any special 
staff, either. 

Yes. it had been an interesting da)'. But a disturbing day. 
Maybe beiiig distiu'bed is a gtKxl thii\^. I'he things the visitors 
pointed out are important. Something nuist be done. We 
must find a way. 

The illustrations presented above reflect problems which 
exist or could exist in any and every commujiit)'. How well 
the schrx)! is equipped t{> handle these and tlie many other kinds 
of problems concerns everyone. 

People are interested in the school program. In every corn- 
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niunity they are anxious to help in nuking the best possible 
cduLMtional opportunities available. The children attending 
school are the conununit)''? children and tJieir future is the 
ctnnnuinity's concern. M'he coniniuniiy and its future are also 
the people's concern. The sch(X>l can help in realizing their 
dreams and liopes and plaj)s. The school, too, is coiiccrnod, or 
should be, in both the children and the community. 

Is their school adequate? Is it a gcx)d school? Is it doing the 
kinds of things a schwl should do, providing the services it 
should provide? How can they tel!? Mow can they help? 
What functions and services should the school perform? The 
answers to these questions depend primarily upon two factors: 
(a) the accepted concept of what constitutes a comprehensive 
educational program, and (b) the allocation of responsibility 
for providing the educational services needed, 

siM:cn ic ATioNS or a comprkuhnsivh progkanj 

Ol' EDUCATION 

The specifications of an educational program originate and 
become meaningful in relation to the educational needs of the 
pupils and the community served. The specifics in a program 
arc likely to and should vary to some extent from community 
to community. They should be as similar or as diflcrcnt as the 
problems and resources of communities are similar or different. 

For purposes of discussion the general specifications of a 
comprehensive program of educational opportunities and serv- 
ices are presented here under the following headings: (a) the 
elementary sciiool, (b) the secondary school, (c) a school- 
community program, (d) special services focused on the needs 
of pupils, (e) special services which help teacheii to meet the 
needs of pupils, and (f) administrative services. The details of 
each area indicated will depend upon the problems, resources, 
and nature of each individual community. 

The lilvnicniary Schoo! 

A comprehensive program of clemcntar}' education is de- 
signed for childreji ^Tou^ kindergarten age through the sixth 
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grade. The pr(\i;r.un includes its a miiiiunivt instruction;^! otTcr- 
ini^s in the following areas: 

1. The Vutuhmental Skilh, Skill in miJcrstiiuiiiij; and iho tool 

subjects {i\w I'hrv'o R\j slionkl l>o .HiH-iitoJ In cantituknis .uul purfxssctul 
use. Direct .in J sped tic to.ichin^^ lor this purpose jv iioccssiry ; skill in 
idcis .inJ procosst's .ilrojjy uiukTstooJ in order to incrc.isc proflcioncy and 
.usuro retention is .i noLCS?<ury .in J inhorcnt p.iri of tlie curriculum. 

I. C.omnnoiii afin:^. Pfovi>ioti slioutd 'oe ni.idc for .icquirini; proficiency 
in tiw l.lt\^u.l>;e .irts, especi.illy or.d .ind written lini^lislu re.idlnik;, .ind jn 
ippreci.uion .irul utidcrsMndin^ ot liter.Unre. ]k\\;iruiink;s slionld .lUo bo 
made in developin^^ .in .ippreci.uioi^ for other modern l.ini^u.i ^es, 

3. I.itifr^ 'l'()\:^i'/hcr. The school itself shoLild be ,iti cNperlence in desir- 
able social livijit;. The sharing of experiences in ^^roup activities is important 
and should be looked \.i\X}i^ and treated as an essential as^vct of the cur- 
riculum. The social stLidies — especially history, ,i;eo);raphy, and civics (prob- 
ably in a unified program of social stLulies rather thatj .is separate subjects) 
— constitute the basie subject matter of this tield, 

4. /Vt WaU ridl Ufhl Na/ural I'ju irnnfficnf. Heveloping an understand- 
ing of the physical world, includint; the physical qualities and needs of 
people, should Iv a major sector of the elementary -school curriculum. 
N'cccss.Ky to soch an understanding are subject matter and instructional 
activities in arithmetic, health, physical education (with en^phasis on play, 
games, and other recreational activities of a physical nature), safety knowl- 
edge and practices, ,ind the physical and natLiral sciences. Special attention 
should be given to the conservation of natural and human resources. 

r I'.nrh/utt^ auJ Bcuuf/I yif}}^ ljfi\ Instruction and other activities that 
lead to understanding, appreciation, enjoyment, and some skill iti the use of 
music, liter.iture. dramatics, painting, dr,uving, modeling, and designing 
should be nmpl\ provided in the element ary-sch(x>l curriculum. 

f>. MiJfiUii! skills. Appropriate instruction and other activities in the 
nianual arts should be provided. Skill in the use of the hands should be 
provided throu^gh the use of tools. Activities should include simple and 
cictiicntary cx^x^riences in the iiulustrial arrs- — including woodworking, 
metal working, handicrafts, painting, electrical work, mechanical repair 
work, and ordiiuiry home repairs. 

Citizrfhbi[^. An utider standing .md appreciation of United States 
citi/ensliip should be developed through lx)tli instruction and exp^'riencc. 
This shoLkld be begun in the early \ears of the elementary-school program 
and continued throughoLU in a manner appropriate to the de\ elopmcnLal 
level of the child re [i. U should include the traditions and ideals which 
untlergird our form of governrr'ient. the individual '".d group responsibilities 
which citizenship involve, and the altitudes and values necessary for demo- 
cratic process. 
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I'^sscntiaj to the development (/ .in .nleqvi.ue elenientary- 
sehool proi,'i\^ni .ire the followini;: 

^u>n^ ii)r; tMrh v))ilJlitH»J cthKMtu»n u '^^^\^.^iU cIk' KifKLr^ u tcn ) ; siipor^ 
vj\ian th.it is ch,\r,\ctcr!/L'il by Uvuicrsiilp .inJ ciuipvr.U)W\ Jcmoc'r.uic work 
uitli tiMotuTs; .1 wide v.iric'ty uij s\i!runcnt i|iK\n{itv ot ituUiictionAl mile 
rial> .uid supplies, tosthonks .uhI lihr.iriL-s; .ulipLiiions to ijuiiviJ^i.U itilVor- 
cnccs .in J iK'CvN; pros ivious (or K.nuiuMpp.xi cluUr^'n; .md tlic cro.uion of ,i 
vl.issroom .unuisphcro clMr.U'tcTi/od [>v ,icM}tftic >tppo.ir,uKo, flexibility of 
.\rrAni;omcnt, democratic rcl.it ion sliips purposeful .icti^itie^^ .nul responsi- 
bility .mJ reco.i; nit ion tor eversboilv, 

2. Ciuidinj; pupil i^rowth ti^rovi^^h b^une, seluH)!, uui eonuuunity rel.uions, 
iiieludioj; p.irent cduc.uiofK d.'sirjbic p.Kcr.t .uui Uvuber rel :ions, parents' 
or^^-ini/AtioU'. iinl {v\rent -tcJcinr .l^^oci,lf ions, uid ,icti\fttes related to coni- 
iiuinity lite. 

>. (Jvudinj; pupil >;ro\vib ibrou.v;b reeordinj;. ev.du.uiiii*, .ind re^ ortin^ 
to pupils .uui p.irents. 

The Srcfffu/ary School 

A coDiprehensive proi;i\un of second;Uy education will in- 
clude as a minitnum the prot;r.un for Grades 7 through 12. The 
time is rapidly approaching when the scope of secondary edu- 
cation may also include Grades 13 and 14. The particular 
plan of division of these grades for t)rgani/ational purposes is 
not of special significance to this discussion. Organization may 
be 6, or 3-3, ors 3-3-2, or 2-4, or 4-4. The program through 
Grade 12 should certainly provide rlie f()llowing opportunities 
as a ntiiiiuiH))}: 

1. A GcHt-ral Pfox^^^f^f' ,u t it uJes, kttou l(;d>;cs, skills, li ibits. and 
ideals developed in the element. iry >clioo! should be continued in the sec- 
ondary school to the end that the various abilities needed for deaiiji,i; wisely 
with the problems of d.iily living- wlW be acquired. In .iddition, the proi;ran^ 
sliould o/Fer speci.d opportvniitie, to Icirn .il'K)Ut the pr.icticc skills in s,ifety. 
conservation Imni.in and n.uur.d resourc^^'s, f,irTul\' arid cornnuifu'ty liviuv;. 
internation.il understandio,^* .md self -i;uverru\ient. 

2. A (^f)l{c\ic-r.n/riifin' Currit ulnur Adequ,ne opportunities sb(H]ld Iv 
provided tor those \vIk> expect to .it tend hi\;her institutions of le.irnlniL; In 
oriier to extend their i;cner>il educ.ition or tor prep.uation to enter the stud^' 
of \\^\ medicine, .irchitect ore. eni;inecrin^», te.ichijii;, ai;riculturo. business 
•\dniinistr.uion, or other professioiis. 

\. Vtndffdfial l.J Hi itfiim. Opportunities should [>e proviiled for those 
uho expect to t.ike additinn.il trainitu; for senii-profcssion.vl And skilled 
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occupjtions» i'or iliosc who do not expect lo v;o Ivyond the secondiry 
school in their form j I education, .tnd for thos<.' who drop out be /ore conv 
pletin^ the twelfth y;r.uie. Such educ.uion should provide^ in .iddiiion to 
the v;vner,il proqr,un dciCrihed .)hove, the b.isic skills M\d kfUiwIcdj^e neccs- 
s,uy :o cn.ible those itudenis to er\tvr directly into employment sulhciently 
remunerative to provide a hvini>; ,uid jIso en.ible ihcm to ni.ikc .)djuMnu'nf\ 
and acquire the new knowledge Uui skill neccss.uy for advancenu^ni in their 
chosen occupations. The vocational currlculun^ should be related to .iny 
uni>|Ue vocational opjx)rtunities in the jrc.i or rei;ion as well as the more 
usuaI vocational fields, I or ex.itnple, it niik;ht Jt least include: 

J, /\}^rii'uUnrc: to prepare for fjrmin.ij, for becoming established in farm- 
ing, and for farn^ niana>;ement» rro>;r.ims should be b.ised prini.irily 
on the types of f.irnMa^^ found in the area or re^^ion where the school 
h located. They should include the bjsic scicntifk* infornution jnd 
skills in agriculture, production, management, marketing, buying, and 
the use and upkeep of farm ci]ulpmenr. lor the students entering' 
service occupations tor rural people, instruction in such occupations 
as food and farm machinery salesmanship, dairy manaj;;enient, green- 
house and nursery management, and food processing is needed. 

b. BushiCis: to develop economic literacy on the part of everyone in such 
matters as savings, investments, insurance, and the management of the 
fan^ily budget. Programs should be sensitive to the special needs and 
opj^>ortunitlcs of the area in business employment. Instruction for the 
preparation of clerks, typists, bookkee|^ers, and stenographers should 
be provided as needed. Instruction related to the business problems of 
farm nunageuK^nt should be included, as well as opportunities in 
special business problems as may be needed and desirable. 

c. llomcmakhiii^i (for boys as well as girls) to prepare for nuking and 
managing a sujicrior home, including sewing, cooh'ng, child care, 
nutrition, honu^ decoration, and personal and fan^ily relationships. 
Special preparation for en^ploymem as cooks, chefs, seamstresses, house- 
kee|vrs. practical nurses, and related occupations may well K" needed, 

d. Ifiifiisfr): to prepare for a variety of semi-skilled and skilled occupa- 
tions. As a mininAum the program should provide occupational 
orientation in construction, manufacturing, and transportation, and 
for local service occupations such as those in the telephone system, 
the distribution and use of electricity, refrigeration, central heating 
and air conditioning, and radio and television. Small comnumities 
really need good mechanics, carpenters, and "jacks-of-alUtrades/* 

/\ SchooUConnuHiiity Program 



Ilvcry scliool system serving rur.il people should conduct 
its program to the end that the school actually contributes to 
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gcitcral conmuinity improvement. Among the services that 
should be proviJeil ore the following: 

1. AJtitf VJmafif^n. A}>pri>pri,iU' [>ri)i;r.ini> s)u>iilcl Iv .n-,iiLd>lo tor jll 
jjuhs wlu) wish to v\tciu! thcii" prcp.ir.ition in \ uo.iiiiin il tiv'Kls, Jcsiic to 
itupravc choir j;cnvrjl ifit'arriKuioii.il or cultural kuiJwIoJj;o Aiui vkills or 
wish to develop avocations or hobbies. 

2. Uhrary St'rwck.w If no Khrary is Available \\\ tho coninuinity, ihc 
schoi>l may appropriately Jcvclop a service for adults as wcU as for the 
pupils in school, W here library services are available (private, county, city, 
or state) tho school ^houKI coofvr.uo in a ntatmor wliicfi makes the exisiin^^; 
sr?rvices of inaxinuini possible value to the coinnuiniiy. 

3. Rccfi^ationxil Aufiiifii^. Rccreuionai pnii;raius should bo provided 
for .ill j; roups not otherwise provided for, ihrouv;K use of the ^chool v;ymna- 
sium, audit or iuni, playgrounds, and other facilities, 

4. Stiinffur Ac/iiitic^. Included in the schooTs sunniK'r prov;ran) ma) 
be X play ,itk1 athletics pro ram, classes in hobbies, nuisic, art, dranu, indus- 
trial arts, handicrafts, a sunnier music festival, a sunuiier dramatics festival, 
and (if not adequately provided for eonimercially ) motion pictures. 

Sen ires VocuscJ ou the XccJs of Pu[yih 

h'very comprehensi^'e school program should h:\vc available 
from sooK' convenient and economical sources certain well 
recognized and highh specialized services which arc necessary 
to insure the efyective/iess of the elementary, secondary, and 
school-comnnmitN' programs. Among these specialized services 
are the following which serve pupils directly: 

1. Snpi'nisiun of AtU'fiJiifn c. Adequate records and accurate pupil 
accounting;, adherence to state an^j loeal *choy]-aiteM<l.:nce laws and regula- 
tions, and social and cdticational cas<,' work are necessar\ . Sucli wtirk should 
he perfornied by well prepared and experienced persons, preferably those 
trained and experienced as teachers and social case workers. 

2. (tHhliinn jUil (>>/nMi7/>/\', Services to pupils re^.irdinj; personal, eduea- 
tionak and vocational needs and problems shovild be provided- important 
adjujicts to this type ot opportunity are psyelu>loi;ic.*l and psychiatric 
sefS'ices by specialists ii\ tho^' Isolds, 

5. !!(\ilfl) Si rj Specialized supers ision of liealth instruction, medical 
and defUal itTspectioii, inmumi/ation, prevention and contiol <»f ii^fections 
and contai;ious diseases, and physio-therapy, as well as a pro\;ran^ lncludiu\; 
safety education* accident prevenrion, artd school lunches sh(udd l)e available 
as Jiecessar)' and desirable. Such services rcipjire the a^'ailabilft)' (?f pajfes- 
siiu^al personnel such >^s doctors, detuists, dental hyi^ienists. scho()l health 
nurses, phsyio-tlierapists, dieticians, and physical education specialists. 
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A, lil>rjr\ S* rwd -. juJ Mtif^ riaU linri\U(. [k>oks tor [utpils .iiul u mcIkts, 
other printed muter. pieturi.il eollectioiis, models, ohjects, .uul nuiveurn 
cxhihlis .>re vssetui.il to ,\n idequAte edue.uion.il proj;r,uu, In the .ibsei\ce ol 
other .ulcqu.ue puhlte libr.\.v serviees lor the comnusnity, the sehool sysn tii 
vhoiiltl pfovuie mwU services, 'i'he nhiterMK ii]Jic\iU'J here >tre iistulK lo-j 
nmnerous, too varied, .uul often t\H) r,ire .uul e\jH'nM\c tor .1 sir\)»le school, 
eNpe^i.iUs .1 ww.-iW otie, to eolleet, store. ,\nd p.iy for. Com^vteni sn^vr vision 
! needed for such services. Ntol>ile units, \\ieh .is die bookmobile, are 
usu.illy .lecess.uy .uljinuts 10 rliis serviee m rural ,uc.is, 

Modern tcMcliini; requires a wealth of audio-visual equipment 
ami materials. Such equipniciu and materials can be supplied 
througli a central administrative or service unit under the 
supervision of one or more professional persons who are ex- 
perienced as teachers, are expert in the operation and use of 
such equipment and materials, and can elfectively assist teachers. 

5. Spi\'iiil l iiU'lh rs, Ip.struetion .itid .letivities in such .ire.is as ni ;. mui^u . 
physic.il edue.uioii, nMnii.il >irts, and er.ifts rei]uire te.ieliers with Npceii' 
profes>ii)n.il tr.iinin^i;. rhe speei,il ,ibllities of tliese te>ieiiers should i>e u^v I 
to .issisi the re^k^ulAt ehissit.x)ni teachers Ix^tli w ith their instruction iti the 
particular s^vciali/ed area as well as in sDpplenientiriiL; and rcLuinj; th.sc 
sjHci.il aciivities to other aspects of tin* curriculun>. 1 hese special teaclur^ 
should also provide direct instructum in the advaticed courses in their 
respective area>. School systems ha\ inj; tuo or more relatively small sclux>ls 
i or two or more small school systems) may tKwl to provi».le circuit or 
itinerant teachers vv ho s^tvc more than one sehuoh 

Ti. Slh'ciiil Sen la s afiJ {nsfnti /ion jar }' \t t'l}fioiuJ ChiUlrcfL The number 
of exceptional children in min\' seluH>ls and ct)mtiuinities is likely to be so 
small thu the districts concerned cannot atT(trd the financial Ck^M of ii;ivini; 
these pupils the educational opportunities that they need and that socieiv 
nceJv ihcm to ))ave. Xeitlier can tlieir special ncc<js Iv ii;noreJ. .\n csii- 
nuue iW* the extent of iiandicaps is rellected in tlu' followirv^ lable 1. 

I^xcliiding the hard of lu\uing> man\' of whom with some 
special assistance ma\' fully participate with normal children, 
it is certain tliat at least 12.5 percent ot the school population 
nia\' he expected to have detuiite handicaps. In many instatux's 
the ser\'ices needed will have to he provided b)' some adminis- 
trative or service unit lari;er than the local sch(X)l. 

Scrr/Vi'y Which Hilf) l\i{chcrs Mccf fhc Needs of Pupils 

A clear delineation with respect to the benefits of any par- 
ticular speciali/cii service is dillicult since in most i/utances a 
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given service or pro^^ram is more comprchonsivo in its influence. 
Tor the sake ot Jiscussion, however^ certain services nu\y be 
ideniitied as prini.\riiy intended for the nid of teachers. Some 
f>t these services wliich Ikuc contributed to improved instruc- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Sftpt'ri (if }ih/n{c/i(})i. Tc.icIkts nocJ i\w .issist.incc Ami stiinula' 
tion ot cxjxrl* doniocr.iiiL\ proUssian.il supervision. IVrh.ips the bos: icnn 
to Jcscr-hc such service is "helpiii^i,' tc.iclier" or ''ci)nsi:lt,)nt." Supervision 
should be rct;.irjej .is .1 process irivolvini; nviny people ,irul in this setnc is 
ot the i;erK'r.il r.uher th.in the subject-mjf ter type, .dthtni,i;h, .is hjs been 
previously inJicjteJ, there is need .ilso tor speei,ili/eJ SLiper\iNory .isMst.mce. 
J.xperlenee .wkI best pr.jctiee ^eefn (a itKllcjte cHac there shonlJ be ,u least 
one s\ipervisor or helping te.uher for e.ieh Si) eLis>ro<MU te.uhcrs. ,u b.ith 
elenient.ii )■- .itul seeorui-uy-school levels. It is the opinion of m,\ny .uuhorities 
in eJuc.ition.il .iJrninistr.uion th,u .i r.\tio ot one sLieli suj')ervist)r for e.ieh 
2^ or 3i) te.ieluTs woiilJ be much juorc in keeping; witli the job in be done, 
e^peeiillv iti instmccs \vl\ere the speei.^hst serees sever.il indeperident seliool 
di^tr^el^ involNinc tr.iveh di»Terin,L; ediuMtion,il philoso[•^l^^e^. etc. 

2. hi^ttiiic ifuiiiiinfi fnr 7Vj( m. b^ipros in^ profession.^ competence 
i^ .1 conliiuioov and univers.il ne^.d. Opportunities .ind facilities should be 
nvule .UMil.iblc throu;^h supervisory avsisi.mee .uul ,^l^o thi'oiii;ii eonper.itive 
enterprises (»t* te.iehers ori; mi/ed under ,ind sinnnLueJ b\- proK'ssiijn.il le.uler- 
shi'p possessing; the reipnsite resources. 

' I-Mirn.iT.s in.ulc the U.S. Oiiuc \ ^.ia<.n\ >\\ J^r M ul- ( 'tnt lit v \\'[ Itc Wou^c d n- 
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3. Profamiftal library Si'nico, TcAchcrs, they arc to keep abreast of 
niovicrn developments .inJ trentls in education, need access to professional 
materials. Supervision and inscrvice education arc W\^M\ dependent upon 
the availability of standard and current profession^ llteruure. Such litera- 
ture and materials should k avaihible and readily acces>iblc. 

4. Currivular Serjhvs. Curriculum devclapnicnt is a continuous process 
that arfects all the activities of a school or scfux^l system. It is a process 
by which state requirements rckjardin^^ the curriculum ar^' nude effective 
at the local level, while at the same time adjustments and additions are 
nude to fit the needs of the pupils and community where reachin^;; takes 
place. Curriculum C(H;rdination jfuo/ii,* the sch<x)K of m\ jrea is needed. 
Such coordination is essentially a function of a unit of school administration 
lar^i^er than most school systems, h'ssential to curriculum services ,ire a 
curriculum l;il»or.uory e^iuipped with sulHcicnt and appropriate materials and 
consultants in speciah'/ed aspects of the curriculum. The function of 
curriculum development and adjustment also involves a number o'' ♦ ilities 
and services previously identified—supervision of instruction, ^k;u md 
counseling:, attcnd.uuc supervision, health and physical education .rv.^ 
tionai services, library .ind nuterl.ils bureau services, .nidio-visual i. ueri^ils 
services, special education for handicapped childrei^, special teachin^i; ;\nd 
supervisory services in such lields is ,ut, music, nuiuial .uts, and cr.ifis, 
and trade, vocational, industrial, homemakin^i;, and business education. 

5. hiUrnc/ional afhl Audio-Vhu^l Materials, As previously indicated, tho 
use of many types of special materials and equipment is essential to ^^ood 
te.iehini^. The wc.ilth of such materi.Us needed for a comprchensi' e cduM- 
tion.il pro^i;ram is usually ^^reitly underestimated. If teachers are to meet 
the needs of pupils, the materials and equipment necess.iry must be av.iil.tble. 

Scrtircs Relafcd io Aduiinistratioi 

It is well reco,mti/cd th.u the onkient and economical opera- 
tion of w coniprclicnsive proKr.mi of instruction and related 
services requires certain .idministrativc .ind business services. 
1^hc sole purpose oi such services is to make possible and to 
facilitate the educative activities of teachers and pupils. With- 
out them it is hardly possible for educational objectives to be 
attained- Amoni; these essential services are the following: 

L Pcrsnnfh'l Striicf^. A great deal of care in the selection, retention, 
promotion, ,ind renumention of teachers and other essential personnel is 
necessary to facilitate tite oper.itton of a comprehensive program of education. 

2. Biisifh sa Sen ices. Budget milking, accounting, purch.ising. contr.u i 
making and execution, .ind legnl procedures j^ro cs<cnti.il .ictivities, often 
extremely complex. J'requently they are beyor^^^ the scope and facilities of 
a single school or school district. 
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). School'Plarif Sen ices. The planning of school buildings, ihc alteration 
jnd adjustrnvnt of piiysical facilities lo nice' chani^inj; educational needs* 
the maintenance of schcK>l property, adecjuate satiitary upkeep, and the con- 
tinuous nialnten^incc of physical '.onditions necess.iry to the health .ind s.\feiy 
of pupils .ind t nclurs are >ervices which should Iv available to all schools 
at all times. 

4. Pupil Tra^tsportation Si'nhrs, The transportation of pupils is asuatly 
a necessity in community school systems. Such services include; the purchase 
of equipment; maintenance essential to conservation of projx^rty and the 
health and safety of pupils; the selection, tr.iininj;, and supervision of bus 
drivers,' the planning; of bus routes for the mou ccomuiilcal use of facilities 
consistent with the healths safety, and reasonable convenience of pupils; and 
the administration of transportation facilities for purposes other than merely 
is'ettinj^ pupils to and fron) school, that is, for essc/uial education.?) and 
school-related community activities. 

5. Rt'Si'iirch S<ri/Vrj;. Research is increasini;ly essential to the adequate 
functioning of a school system. The kind of research needed is that related 
to the pupils, teachers, community needs, and the business and Administr.uive 
affsirs of the school system concerned. Personnel and facilities for research 
activities should be continuously provided. 

6. Kcorji^jniziitioti of Schools ami of ScIxk)] Dietrich, Reorganization is 
a function of educational administration found in every state and part of 
the nation. >X'ithin the relatively large school districts, changes in popula- 
tion and the distribution of f>opulation necessitate the addition and reloca- 
tion of school buildings and changes in the boundaries of attendance are.:s. 
New communities and neighborhoods arise; some communities and neighbor- 
hoods disappear. VX^herever school districts are organized as community 
units, some ilexibility of district bound.iry lines is desirable. The hoAv^ of 
education, as the legally responsible representatives of the people in the 
area involved, should have ^he responsibility for mailing studies and recom- 
mendations and for stimulating efforts to bring about the needed adjust- 
ments and reorganizations. (In some instances more than one board of 
education will be involved.) Such functions involve research, leadership, 
and admlnijtr.itlve .iction, 

7. VAa\uati:>n of the Eiiucufioful Pro^ravi. Kvery aspect of the educa- 
tional program must be exaniined continuously in an effort to determine 
in what ro^poct^ ir r.tn be ininrovoil. Kesidts nuist be appraised and the 
effectiveness of the manner in which educational services are provided 
should be studied, Specific needs change from time co rime and the educa- 
tional organization must be alert to these shifts so that the program can be 
adapted appropriately. H valuation should be directed almost exclusively 
to the Job of Jn)proving the operating program. 

8. Co^)rJiftatiOH of luiucjfioftj} Pro^^^rama amott<^ Communities. Some 
degree of coordination is a continuous need. It involves f urriculum adjust- 
ments and unification of objectives, the elimination of w.u tef ul competition 
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and ovcfIappir\k> s<.Tviccs ^nioiii; cunir.ujnity school liiuricts (as in the provi- 
sion and administration of pupil transportvition) , and mutual assistance jnJ 
coo^x^rativc ctTorts in all prai;rai\u where Luk^c-scalc ctTorts will host serve 
ihc needs of pupils, ttMchers, and eoomnuutv p^troivs. 

ADMlNrslKA lIVi: Kl Sl'ONSlUILll V lOK PKOVIDINCi A 
CONtPRl MKN'SlVr. i:nUCA'! lONAl. PKOGRANi 

It must be vissunicd thot the p.irticiiLir fuiictitins a:ul services 
outlined in the foregoing general specifiCvUions of a cojnprc- 
hcDsive education.il program arc tlie responsibility of some edu- 
cational administrative unit or a combinaciun of units. Respon- 
sibility for each function and the performance of service must 
rest somewhere. Admii^istrative responsibility for education 
must be accepted. 

Since the details of these specifications actually grow out of 
the particular needs of pupils and the community, tiie educa- 
tional opportunities which should be provided are not de- 
termined by the t)'pe or si/e of .aiminlstrative organization* 
The extent to which the desired program is actually provided, 
however, decs depend upon the ability of the administrative 
organization to provide it. The fact that a given school or 
school district lacks sufficient resources to provide a compre- 
hensive program does not alter the need. The real problem is 
one of finding ways and means to meet deficiencies. 

Determining the administrative unit which should proper!)' 
assume responsibihty for providing each of the specific edu- 
cational services is iiecessary. Otherwise many needs are likely 
to be unmet. I lowevcr, the problems involved in determining 
the administrative unit most appropriate to assume responsi- 
bility for each of the particular services are extremely complex* 
Communities differ in their resources and specific lu^eds. Pat- 
terns of association are established. People are accustomed to 
and have certain expectations regarding the manner in which 
the functions of local government are carried out. These must 
be taken into account in the determination and allocation of 
responsibility. One approach to determining the type of ad- 
n^inistrative unit which should have responsibility is based upon 
(a) the size of units which can most economically and efli- 
cicntl)' perform the necessary services, and (b) the actual and 
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prob.iblc sitihUion ii> ilic sy/.c oi adniini^tr.uivo units awiil- 
.iblo ov th.n aro likcl>' to ho m.ulo .iv.nl.iblc tor pcrtorming the 
iruJicMtot! scrN'iccs. 

Size of Ail n/inisfrii/itv V nit Ncccsstuy 

Many problems are involved in org.uii/ing a program which 
can meet the variety of educational needs found even in small 
Communities and rural areas. What is to be done when there is 
but one homebound child, for eXvimple? Recogni/ing that the 
basic educ.uional needs of homebound children have no rela- 
tion to where they live, how can the services be provid^xl? What 
kinds of special pcrsonricl Are needed? How large an adminis- 
trative unit must be developed to justify a specialist for home 
teachiii^? f or guidance services? l-or curriculum coordina- 
tion? For the many other services? 

The si/e of the administrative unit Ix^st suited to provide 
all the educational services which would be included in a com- 
prehensive program has ru>t yet been determined^ Many factors 
are related to and alfect appropriate admiuistration. Distance, 
topography, climate, density of population, patterns of com- 
munication, occupational diversity, .social responsiveness and 
social unity — these and many other factors influence the opera- 
tion of an educational program. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that a truly ideal (>r optimum si/e cannot be determined. The 
establishment of a range of si/es which, under varying condi- 
tions, might approach the optimum in terms of effective and 
economical operation seems much more realistic. At this 
writing, however, the research and experimentation necessary 
to establish clear-cut standards have not been carried on. 

Some guidance can be obtained from the experience of cer- 
tain school systems which have been operating programs in- 
cluditxg each u( the various types of educational service 
needed in a comprehensive program. Schools and school dis- 
tricts have had a great deal of experience with niatiy of the 
services included in the outline of general specifications. While 
experience with programs for certaiti of the other types of 
service is much more limited, it is increasing rapidly. More and 
more school systems are establishing programs for particular 
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typc^ tjt exceptional cliildrcri, for providing; instruction.il :^nd 
curricular marcri;ds, and for the maintenance of school buses, 
for example. The experience of these operating programs 
should be most helpful In establishing tentative guides, A care- 
ful and accurate survey of the experiences of school systems 
providing each of the specific types of educational service, how- 
ever empirical, is needed. 

tn the absence of such guides, certaiti hypotheses regarding 
the provision of a comprehensive program of educational serv- 
ices appear to be reasonable. At least one of these is related 
to the si/e of the adrninistrative unit needed to provide such 
a program, and it would be of some usefuh^ess to examine it 
briefly. 

HYPOTHHSfS — Dilfcrcnc cducatlon,>l services rc^^uirc dilTcrcnt numbers 
of pupils for crticiont anJ cconomicjl operation. 

Vor our examination* let us assume tliat the si/e of the ad- 
ministrative unit is measured by the total number of children 
of school age. Lacking any conclusive evidence to support or 
disprove* let us assume some arbitrary but reasonable figures 
regarding the number which can be served by a single specialist 
in a few of the areas of special service. 

An attendance supervisor, for cxLUuplc, with adequate cleri- 
cal assistance can serve a total enrollment of about 6000 pupils; 
a health nur^^ can serve about 2000 pupils; a dental hygicnist, 
about 2000 pupils; a school psychologist, about 3000 pupils; a 
guidance counselor, about 600 pupils. 

The estimates regarding the incidence of specific types of 
handicaps or exceptions among children of school age show con- 
siderable variation, (See Table 1, page II.) In addition, the 
nature of the special instruction needed for each type of 
exception also v.iries. Again establishing some arbitrary esti- 
mates as to the number of pupils necessary for the economical 
use of the time of special teachers for exceptional children, it 
can be assumed that an adequate program would provide: 

One teacher for each 20 mentally handicapped children. There are about 
20 such children expected ^vr 1000 school a^i;e population. 
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One tcichcr for cuh IS pliysic.illy liAfullcipiwi cMkirciv There arc 18 
such chilJrcn c.vpcctcJ for c.u'h 4^(10 sc!\ck)I a^c jx>puI.uion, 

One icu-her- for cjch 2u p.uii.illy sik;htcd children expected for tMch 
ID.OOO H'liool popul.ition, 

(^ne tc.K'hcr for cjcli 18 hnniclxjund cluldrcn. There are IS such chiklren 
expected for e.tch 22,U)0 school 3i;e |K>pulation. 

One te.u'her for e.ich 200 pupils nccdSni; speeeh correction. Tiurc .ire 
200 such pupil? expected for e.ich 400vJ scKoo! .tgc popohtjon. 

Only a few types of speciali/cu cducation.il services luvc been 
indicated, but it is quite obvious, to the extent that the estimates 
are reasonable, ibat dilTerent educational services require dif- 
ferent numbers of pupils for etlicient and economical opera- 
tion. For the services indicated, the number of pupils which 
could be served rani?es from 600 to 22,500. For most of the 
services indicated, it might tentatively be concluded that a 
service unit havini; approximately 5 000 to 6000 sc1uk>1 a^>e 
population would be adequate. For other services, economical 
operation would require either a much larger administrative 
unit or the joint or cooperative efforts of two or more adminis- 
trative or service units of that size. 

The number of the school age population is not in itself an 
adequate measure for determining the desirable si/e of the 
service area. Other factors which must be considered have pre- 
viously Ixen indicated — distance, topography, social cohesivc- 
ness, etc. In addition, the si/e of the area within which any of 
the particular educational services may function effectiv^'ly 
will depend upon the availability of other services a/id otlier 
specialized personnel. The number of .school age population 
that one school psychologist can serve, for example, dcpei^ds 
upon the role he is expected to take — whether he works alone 
or whether his work is coordinated with that of social workers, 
sciu>ol nurses, visiting teachers, a tnental health clinic with 
psychiatric services, and with specialized personnel such as a 
speech correction ist, guidance counselor, or others whose special 
type of service may be directly related to the cause of an emo- 
tional problem needing psychological help. The number of 
pupils is but one of the bases for determining the optimum size 
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oi the lor iMcli of the spcci.ih/cd cJuo.uloiial services. 

There .ire no eie.u* del'initions, 

1 lie absence of s.nist.KMory st.uuhu Js ot' si/e for econon^ic.il 
operuion of eJuc.ilional services t\uses ni.in\* qviesilons. The 
services of .i school psychologist iiulic.ued .ibo\e is Inu one 
ex.iniple, f fow iii.iiiy pupils cm m\ audio- visual center aiui 
st.ilK or a school library center, etl'ectively and econoniicAlly 
serve? What si/e school administrative unii can most eifcc- 
tivel\' use a central buildini; maintenance st.UT and the neces- 
sary equipment, or a centra! stalT and equipment for school 
bus maintenance/ Similar questions can be raised respecting 
any of tlie other needed services. RvsCiirch is Ui cdcJ, 

Actual iifh/ Vrolhihlv Size of Ail niifiishui/'n Vnil: 

I'he existin^L; administrative or^^ani/ation in each state has 
a direct effect upon the adequacy of present educational pro< 
grams. It lias alread)' been indicated that the ideal si/e for an 
adniinistratixe unit to provide a comprehei^sive educational 
progra!n has not beei^ determined. The actual si/e of existing 
administrative vmits and an indication of what may reasonably 
be expected in tlie future is much more tangible. One of the 
available and more reliable measures of the si/e of administra- 
tis units is the number of teachers employed. 

In 19^^ there were in the United States a total of 66,472 
school districts, each a separate administrative unit. Of these 
n,l37 or 16.7 percent did not operate a school. It nuiM be 
assumed thai these districts either had no cliildren of school 
age or were providing education for their children through the 
facililies of a neighboring district, probably by some form of 
contractual agreement, (^f the ^^,33^' districts which were 
acuially operating a school (ir schnoU, onl\* 3647 iir 6.5 p.'rceiit 
(it)cludMig all cit\' districts) einployed 40 or m(M'e teacliers* 
A total of l7,f)2S districts {)r 30.7 percent emploj'ed 9 or fewer 
teachers.' 

ir,i>1c V\ i\x OvpsrtiPiiM ,^1 Kurjl 1 jL^ itii n, Nl A D.io ,irc currtnt is i»t July I, liil3. 
s<v I>ju-»M,>. /ftuir,/ A. Hhl Mknj. J, S/j///. SiIj'»U uuf Sth^^^l D.ifru/s, 
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If it couiJ be assunu'il that ilic iMtio of pupils to tv»iclicrs 
w.is 30 to I, prob.U^ly a hii;li estimate, the d.ua show that fewer 
than one out of each 10 school districts in the UiiitccI States 
had as inaru- as 40 te.icliers atid 12(I0 pu|>iN iti 1953. 

In the 36 states ot\i;ani/cd on the l>.;sis of conunon sch^n)! 
districts, coniinunit\' sch^X)! districts, or town or township dis- 
tricts, less than S percent of those districts operating; scIk/oIs 
employed 40 or rtiore teachers in I9>3; nearly 32 percent em- 
ployed 9 or fewer teachers. Alt of tlie legally constituted ad- 
niinis^r.uive units wliich do n(;t operate any school are found 
in these 36 states. 

I'fTorts to reniove many of the handicaps of small school dis- 
tricts have been made in nearly all of the states operating uovler 
tlie co!iinuwiity school district plan of organization. An cxam- 
inruion of the data from srnu' of the states tliat have experi- 
enced the most extensive pn^grams of schtK)l district reorgan- 
ization in recent years should give sonu' indication of the 
probable si/c of scliool districts in these states. Data for a few 
of the states in this group ire 'hown in M'ab'e 2. h i ; immediately 
obvious that in no one of the hlglih* reorganized states for 
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which data are shown is there as many as 3 out of 10 school dis- 
tricts with as man)' as 40 teachers or, at a pupil-tcachcr ratio 
of 30 to 1, 1200 pupils. 

A reasonable idea of the probable si/e of schwl districts after 
a long and successful program of school district reorganization 
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may be obtained from New York Stntc where school district 
reorganization luis been under way since In 192^-26 the 

average number of pupils per reorganized coinniunit\ sch^x)l 
(central) district wws 33S; in V> the nmnber was ^24; 

in 1945-46 it was 792; in l9H)^n it was \27'). During the 
past decade the leadership of the State fulucation Dcp.irinient 
has favored tlie development of community schtx)! units .\nd 
the further reorganization of formerly organized districts, 
liven under that delilx^ate policy it is obvious tliat a large 
majority of the districts liavc fewer than 40 teacJiCrs, 

In 12 states the administraiivc i.nit which has major rcsponsi- 
bll'ty for the educational program is the county or parish. The 
iiegrec of responsibility for education which is exercised sepa- 
rately by the several communities within these larger adminis- 
trative units varies a great deal among the states and also among 
the counties within certain of the states. For tho most part, 
however, the pattern is one of providing educational services to 
community schools from the central administrative agency. 
Hven with this pattern of organization, a considerable number 
of couruy schcx)! districts are too small, acting alone, to afford 
some of the services needed in a comprehensive program. In 
such instances cooperative arrangements of some type among 
counties might be adopted to make possible the offering of all 
the services needed. 

factors Other Thau Size 

The analysis of the type of administrative organization 
which has and might have responsibility for providing a com- 
prehensive program of education has been limited to the size of 
the unit as measured b)' the school age population or the num- 
ber of teachers employed, But many other factors arc in- 
volved. If only tile logic of the size of a school administrative 
unit were applicable to educational organization, the answer 
to the problem of how to obtain a comprehensive program 
would be that all school districts sliould be so organized as to 
make such a program feasible. In sliort, the answer w^ould be 
that school districts should be reorganized on a super scale in 
such a way that each one of them be of the requisite size, have 
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A board of eciucatioii, a superintendent of scliools, a stalT of 
employees sufficient in number to provide a comprehensive 
program, and M operations conducted according to the tradi- 
tional chart of line-staff orv;ani/atioti, lUu such Artstotehan 
logic is unrealistic. 

While the scho<.)l takes its purposes from the need for a com- 
prehensive program of educational opportunity, it defines its 
objectives in terms of the community it serves. The school must 
depend upon the interest and support of the community. But 
the interrelationships of the schcK)! and the conimunity arc 
reciprocal. In many communities the sclux)| is a focus and 
meeting ground for the other institutions and groups who share 
the concern and responsibility for the educational program. 
This is especially true in smaller communities. These smaller 
communities have certain values which are important, which 
should he preserved, and which are possible largely because the 
communities are small. Pcopic live closer to nature and '^closer*' 
to each other. Kvery person has an important place and an 
opportunity to participate actively in community functions. 
Community participation in school atTairs is a prime value for 
every school system. The school, as a community institution, 
can assist in the development of an awareness and appreciation 
of these values. The schcK^l can do much to help make com- 
munities strong and wholesome social entities. 

Just the awareness that the school is a social system organi- 
cally connected with its community has implications for the 
leadership required for providing a comprehensive program. 
The educational administrator, for exan^ple, is continually con- 
fronted b\' such things as: mediating community pressures and 
conflicts; arranging for communication within the school sys- 
tem; selecting, training, and motivating staff; and maintaining 
coordination and agreement among the diverse elements of the 
organization for which he is administrator. The greater his 
insight into the basic nature of social process, the greater the 
likelihood that he will make the necessary specific apnh'cations 
to his own situation. The kind and quality of leadership will 
in a large measure determine the adequacy of any given pro- 
gran:. 
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lONC 1 I'SION 

Tlic spocificMtioris for »i comprolicnsivc proi^rani of cduvii- 
tional oppottvinity orii;in.uc .uui take their scop<^' from ilic 
iKvds of the pupih .iiui eonunuiiil ies eiveJ. I h.u i^iven 
school or scIi<H)l Jisirici does not h.ive the resources to pros ide 
.1 comprehensive pro,v;ratn does not niter the need, \\'^lys must 
be fovm^l to meet detieiencies. 

Most ot the st.ues jre committed to the ori;ai^i/.uion of K>c.il 
sch(H)l .idministr.itive units which correspond closely to soci- 
oloi;ical communit) boinul.tries. It is extreme])* di>iibtful th.U 
such basic units can alone even approach providing all the 
elements ot a ctjmpreher^sive educational proi^ram. It follows 
that some other type of administrative organization needs to be 
developeti to supplement the ability of the smaller local tmits. 
Therein lies the future development of the intermediate unit. 
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rhc Administriitivc Framework for 
the Good Educational Program 

TMi: schools (>t today clilier in many respects from those of 
several i^eneratlons at^o. They have coiuinually made 
adaptions to meet needs ari^n^; tron) new skk'i,}] and economic 
conditions. Main' dlttereiues liave developed within and 
amoni; the states, and nearly e\'ery ^generalization aboiit schools 
has excejuions. In most respects howcN'cr, schools are similar* 
There is \'ariati(>n in the extent to which individual scliools 
provide a con)prehensi\'e proi^ram of educational opportimlties, 
but the most protiounced dilTerences are those wl^ich relate to 
the !ei;ally established adnni^tstr.uive structure and or>;ani/ation. 
A brief and i^eneral review (>t the hi*^torical development (^f 
admitiistrative or^v;ani/ation ^^ives meaning; to the f mictions and 
relationships of the two aspects to which this yearUiok is 
devoted— the communitx' school and the intermediate unit. 

r nr oi^vi l orMi.x i oi admimsi ka r[Vi: OKOANr/Aiiox 

Vrom the beginning; of our nation, each state has been a 
separate imit of school administiation. \fost of the early states 
were slow in assumini; their responsibility, however. The mat- 
ter ()f p'/U'iihfi^^' ^cho lis VMS at lir t entirely subfect to local 
action or inaction, 'Yhc earliest state laws reg.irdiiij^ education 
were lar^L^cly permissive measures i^rantint; to roups of people 
the ri>;hi to meet and form sch(K>l clistricts .nid to levy taxes 
on their propert\' tor the support of schools. This period of 
devefopment has been colorfully described bv Cubberley: 

W'hcrovcr h,ilf ^ K.\n/c\\ lived tuvu cr.(iui;!i toilet hor to mike or>;i[i- 

i/.uion posslMc, they were pcnni'tted, hy the culv l.iw^, to meet to.^etlier 
.inJ vote to forju sehcKil district .in J orq.ini/e .uu) Tn.iifU.iin school. Dis- 
tricts could K' fi)rnu\( anvw !\crc, of Anv ^\/^ .nui shape, >^nd onlv d\ose 

-3// 2 5 
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families iiul comnuinitics desiring sc1uh>Is nccJ Lv incUidcJ In the district 
organl/ation. The iiinplicity .in J denuicr.iey of the pl.in h,id n scron^ 
appeal.^ 

From this lH\i;innln); which .iniountcJ to little more ih.m the 
**cncouragenieiu of schools/' llie states began to increase ihcir 
acceptance of respoiisibthty. This folloNS'eJ somewhat JifTcrent 
patterns anioiii; the states, but each state maJe some provision 
for tl^c schools which had ahenJy developed. In discussing 
this development, F.ngelhardt reported: 

By the time thic the st.ites were re,uiy lo establish i^ener.il poheies for the 
aJniinlstration of sehools, miny. loeal tr.ulltionN h.id i;ro\vn to m.uurlty And 
ihe ix)iind.u[cs of school districts haJ heen pr.icticilly deteni^incd ' 

Ft'equetitly there was strt)ng t)pposiiion by the local school 
districts to all efforts of the state to raise standards or to modify 
basic administrative units. Motivating this opposition in most 
instances was the belief that these state efforts would *'take au- 
tliority away from the people.*' In many cases this continues 
as a strong concern. 

Because of the large number of sc1uk>1 districts and the lim- 
ited !Vimber of supervisory officers, it was virtually impossible 
for the state education departments to oversee the operation of 
the schools or even to determine whether or not the local school 
districts were complying with minimum requirements estab- 
lished by law. There was an alnK)st universal need for some 
decentralization and delegation of authority. As a move in 
this direction, state legislatures established a system of regional 
school officers. These school officers, usually county superin- 
tendents of schools, were created to function between the state 
and the local districts within a specified area. In this sense 
they were tfffcrmcdia/c. The manner of selecting intermediate 
school officers and the specific duties delegated to them varied 
considerably among the states, but each state had need for a 

' C^ubKrlcv . ] llwinui IV Puf'fic Si luynl AJmi'thtrjtiou. Rnurm; H<>u.£;fiton Mifflin Co , 
)929. p. 

' fngcibirJc, Fred Pi^hlic School Ot^itnizalion and Ailminhlralion. Bostom Ginn and 
Co., !9n p. 165. 
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representative siiHicientlv close to the loc'kl sclioot districts to 
actually ndvise, guide, antl supervise. 

*riie experience ul New York serves \s'e!l .\s an illustration. 
In 1841 provision was nuule for a sti[. 'rintei^dcnt o( scluK>is 
In each county of the state "for the visitation and inspection of 
the schcx^ls" and to make possible **a nuich more tlu)r()u>;h .s\'s- 
tern of sc1kx)1 supervision and much more elfectlve central 
control.'*'^ Opposition to this interniediate oftice led to ks 
Ix^ini; abolished in 1847. But the need for decentrah'/ed super- 
vision continued, and an intermediate office was re-established 
hi 1 856. Although the new otlice was diiTerent fron\ that 
previously abolished and the duties, responsibilities, and tlic 
structure itself have since been modified, an intermediate imit 
of sch(X)l administration has contitiued In New York from 
to the present time. 

In each of the other states except those in wiiieli the county 
or similar political subdivision was established as the adminis- 
trative unit for providing '?c1h)o15, :\n intermediate ollice similar 
to that of New York was created to assist the state in super- 
vising schools, (n many of the new states this office w^^s estab- 
lished by constitutional provision. 

Because of the traditions surroundii^g the wa)' in which 
scho()ls developed, the respoi^sibility for education is not con- 
centrated at the state level. The need for educational program^s 
to be closely associated atid identified with each locality has 
also helped to keep much of the responsibility for education 
with the individual communities. The administrative organi- 
zations which have been developed in each of the states recog- 
nize and provide for local autononn' and local responsibility. 
Althougli there are sojne exceptions from an organizational and 
structural standpoint {ihc countv-unit t)'pc of organization 
which Is discussed in a later section of this chapter is the most 
notable exception), three functional aspects of educational op- 
eration exist in every state — the state, the basic or commimity 
unit, and between ihem, an intermediate unit. The specific 
duties of these functional divisions vary from state to state^ 

' Cubbcflcy, rllwimd P.. arid l lliott^ lM<Airil C. Sfjff arfd County School AJtnini^triHtoH, 
,Ve»' Vork: MacmiJIan Co., 19:;. p. 14^-47. 
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Tlic remaining sections of this book will deal primarily with 
the local community and the intermediate units of administra- 
tion and their interrelationships. The fact that both are a part 
n\ a state systcju of schtn^ls is of such impoi tance, however, 
that the relationsliip of both comnumity and intermediate 
units lo the state will also be indicated. 

I in: COMNt UNITY UXn OV ORCANl/ATrOX 

One of the objeetives in ilie esiablislniVMit of the earl)' scliools 
\/as that they be within walkini; distance for every cliitd. The 
ease by which any ,^roup eould form a school distriet and estab- 
h'sh a school resulted in tlie development of very many 0!ie- 
teacher schools. By 1917 it was reported that 19^,400 one- 
teacher sehools were operating;. The sp.irse population in 
rural are.is and the laek of alt-weather roads made impractical 
any other kind of local sehool organization. Ikeause universal 
public lii,i;h-school education was yet to develop, people were 
generally satisfied with this typi? of school for their children. 

I he hmitations of these sclKX)ts were recognized by some edu- 
cational leaders at an early date. In 1 838 Horace Mami in- 
cluded the following statement in his first report to the Massa- 
cluisetts Board of hlducation: 

In .utcn\ptini; to .icconimoJ.uc wltK a school-house near by, the 
.icconinuxi.ttion itself is su'ost.mt ially ciestroycJ. ... A school-house is 
erceteJ . , . hut it is (often) .it the cx^x-nse of hivinv; .i school in it. . . 

Over the vears educators continued to be concerned with 
the numerous deficiencies in the existing organization for pro- 
viding schools in the several states. In one rather comprehen- 
sive description of the status of rural education many aspects 
of inadequacy were described. The following is illustrative: 

. . . a considerable pro^xjrtlon of the children between the a^^cs of six and 
fourteen is not in .iny school. U* there is no schoo! u-jtliin easy reach of 
these children, the compulsory >U tendance law is not .applied to tliein> 
Some of the children are not in scho<.il U'caiisc there is no roon^ for them.'* 

Mann, H.vricc. !ir,t A>r:u.i{ Rt'p<ni of the UnjrJ of PJucjfion fo^cthcr uitb the First 
.U'tujl Repot f of th Sarc/jry of the B"jrJ. Boston. Mi«., 18)8. p. 26. 

Njtiun.»l S.»w"ut) i".»r tl-c Study nf I du<:ailnn, The Stjtut of Rurjl VJucjtion. Thirtieth 
Vcirtxuik. Pjrt F, HKKunin,5;tiin, Hi.: PlWIc Schcx>l PuWishing Co., 19)1. p. 70, (Now 
iNjilaMo from l^uvcrvity of i'rc^s. Chicj^o. ill.) 
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More recently, as the sliortcon)iiigs which had been recog- 
nized for many years by mcxst educators continued to persist, 
Dawson identified certain administrative Hmitations: 

These sni.ill sc1kx>Is prc^ctu thrco problems {It.u \\wx noi bcvn inoi u» ,» 
l.\r^ii;c CMcnt: (,U they result in o.\cCN>ivoiy ht\^h \\t' ^nipll cusis, (h) (hc\' 
usvi.tlly otfcr very limiud ,ind rc^tricicJ insUuction.il opportunities, (c) the 
tcjchcrs visually arc i\ot .uk\^uAtvly (riincd to dc^l with the compUc.ucil 
problcrtis of tcNU'hini,' in Nni.)l| schools.^ 

Despite the many weaknesses these snvill schools had for pro- 
viding adequate educational opportunities for rural children, 
they had one very signKicant advantage, 'fhcy were close to and 
strongly identified witli the people who supported them. The 
relationships of the people to tlieir schools were personal and 
direct. 'I'he groups who created the original school districts 
and the gener.nions which followed Icxiked with ^^ride upon the 
accomplishments of their ^'district scIkhjI" and \vere active in 
its support and management. The local school was very often 
the center or meeting groutul for all of the various interests 
in the area. 

The strong feelings of associatit>n which rural people had 
toward their sniall 5ch<x>]s have frequeiitiy been responsible for 
their resistance toeiTorts which tl^ey believed aimed at 'Vlosing 
the school.** The close association of people to their sclux>l is 
a characteristie of strong school districts. The need for the 
participatioi^ and active involvement of parents and Say citi- 
zens in sclw>l activities and planning is receiving increasing 
attention by even the largest scho{)l sj'stcn^s toda)'. 

Rural isolation was markedly reduced, l^owevcr, b)' the rapid 
improvement of means of transportation and communication. 
Tlie village tradii^i; center became more important both from 
tlic standpoint of economic activit)* and that t>f .social relation- 
sliips. Patterns of association formed over larger areas, and 
many previously well established comnnmities and neighbor- 
hoods were no longer recognizable as social entities. The close 
neighborhood associations have been and are being replaced 
continuously by larger community identification. 

^ n.iws<.n. Ituwjini A " I'rou'tilc u tSc Cn>^^roaJs/' The '^'hitc Unu^c Conference OH 
Rur.tl I lui jfii.n, "^X'jsliiiKUin, l>. C ; Xj { inn il Vi^ncnum A^socut'ton, 1944. p. )0. 
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With the cstablishmctu of high sclux>ls in tlic village or town 
centers, farm people tendeJ to send tlieir children to these 
schools rather than establish a high school in their sm.iller dis- 
tricts, The high-sehwl attendance areas usually followed the 
community boundaries established b)' other social and economic 
relations with the village. As a result, the relationships of rural 
areas and village centers were strengthened through their 
mutual interest in the schools. 

The Rcor^auizatio}! of School Dhfric/s 

In most states tiie small neighborhood districts continued to 
provide education only at the elementary level. The village 
schools were providing education at the elementary level for 
village ciiildrcn and at the secondary level for both village and 
rural children. But both small district schools and the village 
schools had prohlems. Schools were poorly financed, buildings 
and equipment were often inadequate, and curricular offerings 
were generally both meager and unrealistic in terms of the 
needs of children. The entire schcH)l system often failed to 
measure up to desirable standards of quality, The need for a 
reorganization of school administrative units became more and 
more apparent. 

Attempts to consolidate schools and reorgani/e school dis- 
tricts can be traced h.\ck over many years. Beginning about 
the turn of the century and continuing until the general de- 
cline of farm income after World W^ar T, consolidation efforts 
were made in most of the states in which the common school 
district was the b.isic unit of organization.^ The greatest move- 
ment to reorganize school districts, however^ has been much 
more recent. F.vcn at this writing, it is going on to an extent 
as great as that of any period in the past. Eflfectivc programs 
of reorganization began in New York in 1 925 and in Arkansas 
in 1928. Washington began an extensive program in 1941, 
Illinois and Kansas in and Idaho, Minnesota, and Missouri 

' i-or de^L riptiv-in^ of the early conMilubnon effort* in a number tlic statei, we Dawion, 
How^rJ A', JKvvvcs, Moyd in J ot^trs. Your School Dh/rrc/. Report o( the National 
CommlnMon on ScVhh»1 DUtrlct Heorj^anl/jtion. Vrj*sViinj?ton, D. C.: Dcpirtmcnt of Rorat 
FJucjtion, \atJonjl Fdoc^tion A«.MKlitinn. \^^%. Part 11, "Development of School District 
OrRani/ailon in Selected States.'* p. 143'217> 
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in 1947 or later. Vrom !947 to 195 3 the total nuinlxT of school 
districts in the United St*itcs has been reJuccd from 104»074 
to 66,472.^ In many .states the impetus for sclitx)i district reor- 
ganization has come from stroni; and elTectivc leadership on 
the part of state education departnuMUs. 

In each state the pr(\i;ram of reorganization has been devel- 
oped within tl\e educational structure alread)' existin,s;» and, 
as would be expected, the specific nature of reorganized school 
districts varies to some exte!\t among tl\e states. However, the 
experience with program, of reorganization has identified cer- 
tain characteristics of successful reorganized districts. The 
following are examples: the initiative for reorgai^lzation com- 
ing from the people aflectcd, approval of the proposal by the 
people in tlie area atTected, final review and approval by the 
state educ.uio:^ departnuMU, and a high ratio of majority to 
minority at the time of reorganization. Although considera- 
tion could be given to each, it is our purpose here to give par- 
ticular attention to the characteristic considered by many 
competent persons as most important — whetlier or not the area 
included in the reorganized district conforn'is as closely as is 
practically possible to natural community bovu)daries, 

T/jc Comwuftify (unl the Rcorganhatiofi of School Disfricfs 

Some sociologists in attempting to define *'natural commu- 
nities'' have indicated that rural areas having high or relatively 
high group consciousness or feeling of belonging usually iiave 
trade centers with populations ranging from 1000 to 
The natural sociological cotnmunity has also been described in 
terms of the provision of certain services essential to satisfy 
the needs of people, Thaden has described these services as 
educathuiil, economic, uicdlcaU yccrciitio)nil^ reli^hn^y and 
socia} in nature and has suggested six services which are pre- 
requisites to a "good community" — a medical doctor, a dentist, 

't")jwson, >Io»'irJ A, an J FMcni. ^''jlliani J. S/j/wt of Srhaoh an J Scho'tl Dh/r/c/s, 
i*>)0-n. VTisMn^toti. I>. C; Drpirtrntnt of P'^'aI Fducitinn, National Fducition As^ixi*- 
lion. 19 54. 

' I iaa">irimi, Ui\ut I. " I he Hur.\l C iiinn\ur\uv M\d SsImiI Oistnct Rcur lunn.** A 
fcp>rt to lh< innviil ru-ctins? of tnc Kuril Sciciological Society far iKc Committee on Com- 
munity School ni\trici\ and Convnuniiy Schwl^. Fstes T'irk, Colo-i ScpttuiScr 1910. 
^Reference is nuJc to ci>mpjf alive corTununity nuJ cs under the dircc'ion of Carl C. Taylor.) 
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a newspaper, .1 b,ink, a motion picture the.ucr, arul an accred- 
ited public high schtH)!. The man)' other aspects of com- 
munity life — church, post otlice, retail establishnietits, etc. — 
would normally be present il the six services were 

available.' ' 

Hvcn though the small neighborhood sclux)! districts iiad been 
formed by groups of people almost entirely with respect to 
their patterns of association, little recognition was given to 
tljcse relationships in the earliest eOorts to reorganize school 
districts into large»- administrative units, Fjforts were primarily 
based upon programs of reorganization which would result in 
an adequate number of pupils and sutTtcient financial resources 
to enable the provision of the quality of educational program 
desired. But the idea of the relationship of the natural socio- 
logical comnuM^it)' and scIkx)! district reorganization was soon 
brought into being. The first known expression of this con- 
cept was an outgrowth of the survey made in New York State 
by the Joint Committee on Rural Schools (probably better 
known in that state as the Committee of Twenty-One).'^ One 
of the most important outcomes of this surve\' was tlic involve- 
ment ot both rural lay leaders and edue.itional leaders in a con- 
sideration of rinal school problems. When the study was com- 
pleict!, each ot the groups and organizations involved were 
instrunicjital in securing the iiecessar)' support for the program 
recommended to the slate legislature. Among these recom- 
mendations was that wliich called for the development of 
"community districts." Tliis proposed schnt)! district was to 
include the area within which people work together on their 
social and economic prciblems.'" This was truls' a recomnuMula- 
tion for the reorganization of school districts on the basis of 
the natural sociological communitN'. 

IhiJcrr, I I. 'W fut Iv 1 {. HHl C ..mniunlu r ■ I'sp.r rrouUal At the Orc.u I lU's Kc- 
Ci>niKrcn^c i-m Rurjl life and l\hicjt!nn. Ann Arbvir, Midi,, Xovemhor 3949. 
•■ ("he jnuu r.^rniriituc nn Rvir.il S. liools w,u nud,- up of three nrcscnr.itivc^ from tjch 
^cvcn st.uo orctru/.itir.ju, Tnur vvcre f.irm .inJ fmmc or^.in i/.ui(m<— the N\w- Vnrk Srjie 
^rfAn-^o. the ^OrTsnun's Uuu.'. 'lie Now Stitc V.irm l\urcaii r\\K'r.Uiun. and ihc New 

Vork Stuo Ifr.ir.L' Hurciu Kvlcr.ulun ; three were cluo^tiiuul orijinl/ nions—tlic N'eu- Vnrk 
S;.i!^o rKpirtm.'iU of I" Juv an. .n . tfu' Oepjriinent of Rur.il I'.l ue.it i^.n of the Xi'v York Srjte 
r.Mr.^c n{ A^rleulriiTC, :ina the Xeu' York StJtc 'I'cjchcrs x^<soc^Jtior>, 

Sec W.irk^. (uoree A "rhL" ri.jiuniniitv I'nit." Rurjl Sf/i.v./ S^,';. /-irk 
SN/.': .\/^inn^/rjfirn mi/ ^■'/., r< Itlncj, X, Y.: loin: Commiiice . i 
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I'xpcricjico iiutic.ucs itut when tlio boiiiu!aric5 of a newjy 
reorg.uii/cd scliool district coincide closely to the boundaries 
of tlic natural or socioloi^ical coninuinity — a vilKige, town, or 
city togctlier wilii the tributary trade and service area of 
snialler population centers and open-country — the district is 
ahiiost always successful.'^ Bec.uise patterns for association 
and lines of conmninicition .ire .ilread\' established, the sclnx>l 
district established on the n.uural comnuinity bnsis has the 
adv.intage of beneius from all of the existing factors contribut- 
ing to social cohesion. 

The relationship of the natural coninuniity tc> school admin- 
istration was cinphasi/ed by the National Commission on 
Sch<K)l District Reorganization as follows: 

The AJiniiiistr.uivc structure for the svipporc .uui control of pubhc H'h<xilv 
should be .\djustcJ to the riAtur.il processes of comtnuniiy livitii^; in order 
to h.ive the spirit Jiui vii;or esventi.il to providini; a k;^>vHj edLJcniionjl f^ro- 
gram- . . . IJasic .Khninistr.ulve units shouKi not Iv snuller th.m the .irea 
included within the Kniiurirics of the n,u ur.i! soeioK\i;ical con^niunity.^ * 

When tlie boundaries of schtn^l districts or school attendance 
centers are limited to straight lines or contained within county 
boundaries, the organi/atioo of natural comnumity schools 
does not necessarily result. It is significant that many of the 
recently reorganized communit>' districts have almost com- 
pletely disregarded political boundary lines, caking advantage 
of the existing boundaries of social interaction.'" 

1 he impact o( schtH)l district reorganization upon commu- 
nity life and community sc}lidarity has iu>t yet been determined, 
^riierc are many who behove that nearly all reorganization 
proposals are likely to *Mestroy'* the commutiity. Others 
believe that the reorganization of school districts is more likely 
to C(^))tribute to a stronger comnuinit)', There is little doubt 
that sch(H>l district reorganization has some elTect upon com- 

I «Hinij,iriL'<; jfc ti<. tvrinituJ <'n otlur \->\H<i thin the n»tur.>l c< rnn'^u nit Jtowcvcr, many 
cl^'rc^ jnJ prnpk.siU fi»r vcl;-*'*! district rc( !r>;jn i ^ atiim Kavc fiilcd to giln jpproval. 
"njP.vin. Hn^jra A.: Rocvcs, HiuJ ^X'.; and others -jp. ciL, p. 72- 

I'f I'ducuion, I'.S. Pipjruncnt nf JU'^hli, Fducition, and Vi»Vlt'sre» iUilKtin 19f), No K 
V^'.i«.}iir\t:ion. P, C: Supcrinu ruK nt i>f I^Kununts, Govcrnnunt iVlntin*; Orticc, 195>. p. X^, 
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nninity assDci.uion. I lie pri)i;ratns of iionscliool a>;oncies arc 
IntliKMK'od, for cxampk*. W'lui happens to 4-H C^lubs, to Uoy 
Scouis, U) Ciiil Scnuts, c'lc, after tlie school disiricis have been 
reori;ani/ecl? Are their proi;{\nns ^i^'iven new iinpcius ov are 
hirrier> ereaieJ? I here l^ prolvil^l) no siniL;le answer to any 
question rei;ardini; the iniivun o( a reor^i;afii/atioi^ proi;rani. 
A Ntvuly now un Jervwu and in\ ol\ ni>; hoih educators and soeiol- 
oi^ivts ^ iiu esiii^atin^t; :hroui;h a lunnlier of eotnnunniv ease 
repoils ihe soeii)lo,i;ieal jeLuiotiship of school district rcori;ani» 
/ation to cominuniiy hfe.^' The results i>t this study will be 
si>;niiicant to an appraisal of present rei>r>;ani/ation pio^^ranis 
and as a ,i;uiite tor planning future district rei>ri;ani/ation. 

i ( oMMi'M i ^ sc noOi. 

The coninnmitN* sc1hh>I has been defnied as '*a sch(xd that is 
intimately connected with the lite of the comnuniity, serving 
as a center for nians' ct>mnuinity acti\'ities, and utiH/ing coni- 
nnniity resources in improving the education program/' 
Among tf\e matiy other definitions is one which defines the 
comniunity school as *'a seh^H>l that has two distinctive em- 
phases (a) service to the entire community, not nierel)' to the 
children ot sch(x>l age, and (b) discovery, development, and 
use of the resources of the coiunumity as pan of tlie educa- 
tional facilities of the schvx)!." A full chapter in the recent 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of luiucation 
has been devotCLl to definition." Our purpose here is not to 
elaborate upon or review these and other definitions but to call 
attention to tiiree distinctly separate but closely related aspects 
of the community school concept. 

fhis uuJv is bclnc i.jrrlaj ..n by x Joint Cojnniiito- of the I )i pirl.iunt of Rurjl F.Ju- 
vition, NE'A, wi'h the Kuril S'K mlii^^ic jl Socirty, 

Cr>nd, Carter l> , editor. Ihi/i'^<!jry of I'iucjthn. New York: McCrriw-Hill IVwk 
< .» . I 94^ p. 87, 

St^jy. Nfiun^x* V. " r[u> ( N.m m u mt v —S. K.k>I InipSists in I'ostw.ir Fducation." Ameri- 
can i..{u.jttnn in th, I'o.tuj* V^U'iS: {'urruuium Riiun^tructinn. hirty^Tourth Yearbook, 
lV»ri \ National \>.K't\ t\.r the St-uK n{ [di:,,u>,n ( lii.-j^,.; L'niwrsitv of ( h,^ r•r.■N^ 
1^4? < li iptvr p r 

'"Hjnnj, Tju) K, jnJ Ni^lunJ. KoKrt A, "The Community School Defined." Tb< 

i '>,fjniunt() SJ (. (ittv-S,vnnJ VtMrK>ok. I'ut 11. Nitinnil S.v,-,t-tv tur Study of 

Iducjlion. Chicj^o: L'nivcr'iiy of Chit:j,i>() Prvss I95>. Chapit-r 4, p. 49-6). 
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l^f(n'hlin^\* u Schf>i>l ni the Cmfn/nnfi/y 

In view i){ the procotUnv; discussion concerning; the rehuion- 
ship ot the n.iiuiMl sociolo^L;ic.it comnuinity t*) the Jcvelopnicnt 
ot oi\i,Mni/.ition tt^r ethic.uion, the lit>t aspect of' the coinnui- 
nity schfH>l coi\ce;n Is st.ued hrietly. Pi inurily it ks the concern 
that there he a sciiool Iti the comnuitiity. Althoui;h most coni- 
nuinities cm\ be identitleii, it is otten dilhcult to define coni- 
nuniity boinuhiries clearly. The hii^h degree of niobihty of 
people and the c\er broadcnini; of interests, particiilarK' in 
the fringe areas ol' a coinnuinity, makes identification increas- 
inj;ly complex. A number of the factors which are frequently 
used for deierminint; the natural or socio!oi;ical community 
have already been inilicatcd. It is recoi^ni/ed that the specific 
service^ made aN ailable throui;h the communit)- will var)' from 
place to place and fi'oni time to time. But re^^ardlcss of the 
particular services provided, the community is a basic unit 
ior democratic processes atid the achievement of social action. 
The scht><>l is an in^portani ai;enc\' for developing a more ctTec- 
tive community life, and t trr) ido^tifjiihic cofyinmiuiy shoi^ld 
IhU'c a TWis does not mean that there should be a 

separate sclnx)! district for every couMwrnity. 

It is important that school org.'ni/.uit)n be close enough to 
the people so that the\' can develop a strt)ng personal interest 
in its welfare and actively participate in its program. Pro- 
viding a schi.K)l in every identifiable con^numity means that 
there will be main' small schools. These schools will often be 
too small to provide the variety of educational services and 
experiences necessary' in a comprehensive program of education. 
S<'n;e suggestioi^s as to how comnuuiity programs can be sup- 
plemented and enriched are discussed in other sections of this 
yearbook. 

77?r Connimitity School Pro^rant 

The second aspect of tlie connnunity school concept has to 
do with the nature of the educational progranv This concern 
demands that the sclux)! be ati integral part of the community. 
Its program is built upon educational needs and it serves adults 
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as well ns children and its buildings, fncilitics, and equipment 
.\rc used by the entire community. Community problems be- 
come **classroom problems." All resources are made available 
and used when they have pertinence to learning. r.tTorts are 
made to brin^ the reciprocal influences of the scIkk)! and the 
community into desirable b.ilance. 

Much ]us been written about this aspect of the community 
sch(X>l concept. Descriptions, case studies, and lists of objec- 
tives, basic and ^i^dding principles, characteristics, and criteria 
have been developed by educators and educational groups.^'' 
l'\ich has been an attempt to convey the cluiracter and potenli- 
ality of an educative process which relates the scIkh^I to the 
community. M'he purpose and limitations of this discussion 
excUide e\ en a brief summary y>( the available literature, assum- 
ing such a summary were possible. Because of its straight- 
forward simplicity, the following statement will illustrate what 
is here referred to tentatively as the "program aspect" of the 
community school: 

Any school is ,\ cointnuntty scIk^kiI to the cxtoni tli.u it seeks to icili/c 
some HJch objectives .is the foliowini;: 

1, luJucttts youth hy for p.uticip.uion in tlie full f.injrc of lusic hfe 
.ictivities (huni.ui neod>. ire.is of livin^v;, persisieht probknu, rtc.)- 

2, Seeks incre.isitii;!y to democr,ui/o life in school iiul outside. 

3, Uses comriuHiity resources in ,ispects of its proi^r.ini, 

4, Actively cwperaies wjih otl.er soci.il .iv;eriC[es groups in improving 
com m unity hfc. 

^, 1- unctions .is .i service center for y<uith .ind .idult ^roup'v.-' 

The School aitd Connfuon/y Jjfc 

I he third aspect of the community schcx)! is its concern 
with leadership toward a more desirable community life. Coin> 
munit\' development is impossible without C(K>rdination of the 
man social, ecfucatioiMl, aiul cc<Miomic organi/ations which 

'" Iwu c.f ilic rn.^vt ro.cnt h.^nk^ irc ofV.iitly uorihv of notv: 
^\,r.i<»nil S.M,rv f.-r [f,, SuiJv ,>{ l>iu.,Ui-n. 1 h,' i ur.o:!f ^ S< I ( tt \ -S.vo.ul 
VcirK-^.k. \\\t\ \\. ( lnc.i.o>: l'ni\vr^itv <*\ CJiic.K'i I'rcss, \ )\\. Z'^l p. 

(ifnn, la-AjrJ (V, .diuir. 7V'r Mn.ian Cnmr^nimty SJjonl. Sew York; Snpl^ion- 

*'C:<K.k, I lovj AHv.t. "SvIiomI jnJ Cnmrnunity." r.fU \clnp.-J{3 of E^uc^tior^jl Re^eanh, 
In VX'ilur S \t<.nri^\) \\w Vurk: MjvimiKin f.v, \')U. p. \[)02. 
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Avc rcspoiv !'>tc. Although scvcr.il concepts ot the lo.ulcrship 
role of tlu* coninuinity school tciul to plncc the schix)l in the 
center ot cc>n>niunit\ devciopnuMU activities, a more rwitistic 
appro.icli rccok;ni/es the school m hut one of the niiny t^roups 
coiKXM'jied, In this .ippii).ich the school is Associated with com- 
munity clumge through ^ core of coniniuniiy le.ulcrs of which 
schiK>l people are but a part. Huis, the leadership the school 
cxeris is not rhat of a pubHc institutiofi setting its ou'n inde- 
pendent goals for community change. Rather it is that of an 
institution arrivin^; at its community development goals with 
the rniderstanding and support oi other agencies. It also places 
the school in a much better position to cooperate for certain 
community developnKMU actiN'icies. It is onlj' through this 
interrelationship among organizations and agencies that the 
community school can become an integral pirt of the com- 
munity in both planning and process."' 

hifcrrcLiiif}fishil)S — The School itful thv Community 

These three distinct aspect^ of the community school con- 
cept have some important relationships which should be indi- 
cated. '1 lie first or "orgam'/ational aspect** calls for a scIukiI 
in what has been termed the natural sociological community. 
It does not necessarih' follow that the fuUiUment of reorgani- 
zation on this basis assures the development of the "program 
aspect" of a community sclux)!. 

11ic o^mnurnit^' scluxil cinnot be birik in just xuy coMnnurtity. ru» 
nvittcr hi>u- skillful die bv>.ird of L\liu\uio]i incinlvf iiul I lie protession.il 
eJuc.Uors niAv be, <.)nly in thosi^ c'()mnniniucs wIk - '.here is tull respect 
for humjn persoj^jlit v, where sh.irej jiul^i^nu'iUs ,ire v.^hietl .mj scnii^^ht, where 
the ]iii;hcst >;aitn .ire those wlneh brin^^ better rel,uu>t5s K'twecn all person'^, 
will there be the kind of freedom th.it is necessary to <.ievelop the iriter- 
rehuu)!iship of siluioi .uul conuiuniilN-. . . ' 

In contrast, it is pointed out that *'a community sch<x>l may 
exist in an\ kind of social, economic, or political setting,*''^ 

K '•nn'nntf\ lli< i^r^wiJ', \\w Vnrk: Harper ani] fU^iIurv. I'M, ( iVi M i\at ii>n Jiuiclpjtcd 
iMft) )u tin." vi'jir. ) 
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It is very possible OxM a schwl district could be organized so 
that its boundaries arc cotern^inous witb those of tlie natural 
sociological comtnunity and .still remain somewhat isolated 
from mk\ have a program unrelated to this stream of interac- 
tion. Likewise a sc1uk>1 could he organized without relationship 
to other patterns of conununity as.sociation but through its 
program so relate problems and resources that in certain re- 
spects it becomes a community school. Under most circum- 
stances the school itself can contribute greatly in the develop- 
ment of the requisite social anci economic conditions, This 
i'j most likely to result when the school is an integral part of 
the community's leadership core. 

It is possible for any of the three aspects of the community 
school described above to be present in part without the otliersS. 
However, the total development of the program can h: realized 
to the extent that the first aspect of this concept is achieved 
and the third aspect accepted. 

riii: fN ri K\u I11A ri i-nii oi okganiza i ion 

An Intermediate imit of educational organization is **inter- 
mediate** in the sense that in the organizational framework it 
is between the local administrative unit and the state education 
department. An intermediate imit has been defined as: 

an ori,Mni/.uion within tlic loi^.^lly cst.iblisht. J structure of school .idnilnist ra- 
tion which includes the territory of two or more b.isic .uhiiinistrativc units 
It serves the intcrnieJiary Ixuueen the stito dep.irtnicnt of cduc.itinn 
And the qu.ui corporate units hAvinv; immediate responsibility for mjintainini; 
schools. It tiny h.uc x board or ofllcer, or both, responsible for perforniini; 
stipulated services for the hisic administrative units and for exerung 
leadership in their ^scjI. adniiniurative. and educational fur cior^s. Through 
leadership .ind services the internuHli.itc unit promotes and strctij<thens local 
control and responsibility. It assists local districts and the slate education 
iicpartment in findiok; and meeting; mnre efTec Lively the educational needs of 
children and comTnunities by performing; functions which can best K? 
administered by >in Interniediace type of organization. ^"^ 

Because of its position in the structure for administering the 

Xjtlonjt C«>n)niis«.ion on the 1 n tcrrnc jiitc A<*fminist f jitt\ o Unir. *'TcntJtive Staifmeni 
of Purpose of thi* Natlimil Cumnii^sion on the !nt<Tmcdiitc Unit.** Dovclofvd ;tt the firn 
meeting? of the Commi^sinn. U'.ishmstnp>, V) C, Sct"!r''mbcr 195). (Mimco.) 
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cdiKMtional prograi^i, the iiUcrmcJiatc unit h.u rcsponsibilitv 
to both the local comnuniitN' aiul tiic state. 

The concept oF an intermediate unit of or^i;ani/ation is not 
lunv in AnuM'icaii education. As indicated in the first section 
of this chapter, most stae leKi^lntures bec.inie aware o\ the 
necessity for a representative of the state close enougli to tlie 
many schcxils which had been established to supervise and give 
guidance to local oilicials. The experience of those states was 
carried into tlic extension of the ficinller, and, as the new st.itcs 
were created, provisioji was nude for an intermediate school 
officer. Some form of Intermediate unit now exists in 34 states. 

The count >' has been the area for which this Intei'mediate 
officer has had responsibility in most states. In New York ihc 
intermediate area is c.illed ^ supervisory district, each county 
havint; from one to sevcr.il such districts. In the New F.ngland 
states these areas are usuall\' designated as supervisory unions 
or supervisory districts. In New York and the New l^ngland 
states, bovvever, where the intermediate area is not t!ic county, 
the supervisory districts or supervisory unions do include the 
territory of two or more basic administrative units in the same 
way as in those states where the county Is the intermediate area. 

Beyond the fact that an intermcdiitc type of organization 
exists in most states there are many differences among them. 
In some instances where the county is the intermediate unit, it 
is required or empowered to levy taxes. Some others have no 
such authoritN'. In some states the intermediate officer is a 
field member of the staff of the state education department 
while in others he is a county ofliciah In some states there is 
provision for a county board of education while others have 
no such provision. Some states require the highest type of ad- 
ministrative credentials for their intermediate officers while in 
other states not even a teaching certificate is required. In some 
states the intormedjate officer is elected by popular vote in the 
reenhr oolitic d cV^ctlon, sometimes in a special nonpoliticnl 
election, while in other states he may be appointed by a county 
board, by the chief st.ite school officer, or b)' a state board of 
education. In some instances his term is two years while in 
others It Is continuous uidc^s removed. In some states the 
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salaries paid tlio iiucrnicdiatc ofliccr arc coniparable to those 
paid tlic supcriiuciulonts of largo urban sch(H)l systems while 
in others they are less than that of a beginning teacher. In 
some states tlic interincdiare otlicer works out of his home, hav- 
ing no ortice or elerieal assistance of any kind, whik* in others 
he has a large staff of professional workers. Many of these 
ditTerences exist within states as well as among them. 

Alt!u)ugii most inierinediate units and inteimediate superin- 
tendents are somewhere between the extremes of the dilferences 
indicated, the differences make generali/ations concerning 
intermediate units somewhat diiHcult. In spite of this ditlkulty 
and with recognition of their limitations, a few generali/ations 
can be indicated, 

Ori{*ifh!l Piirlw.^c of the hilcrnicdiafc Vuit 

the itiajor piupose ot the intermediate imit at the time it 
was first established was to assist the -itate education department 
by visiting the schools in the intermediate area and supervising 
both the educational program and kxral .school authorities. 
'I he duties of the intermediate superintendent included record- 
ing clianges in district boundary lines, apportioning state funds 
to the districts, ascertaining that teachers emptoj'cd possessed 
certificates, coHectitig data on expenditures and attendance for 
each of the districts, and reporting this informacion to state 
oflicials. To a large degree the earliest intermediate school officer 
in most states was a ckM*k and statistical recorder, serving as 
a means of communication hetween the state arid local district, 

Cfullrnsy fo Ihv VHvjuxc of ihv hi/cnndlhtfc Level 

I'he purpose and functions of the intermediate level of or- 
ganization have been continually challengeci. l^arK' opposition 
came from local school authorities who had previous])' l?ad 
httle or no state supervision, ''kocal tiustees and town com- 
missioners were not pk'ased to iind their former independence 
interfercil with. , . '^^ 

In a sur\'ey of the legal status of intermediate school officers, 
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Newsoin indicated tluit the ''cdiKWtionat litcr.it urc dealing with 
sc1kx)1 administration reveals nuich criticism of the county 
supcrintcndcncy and its personnel in man)* states,"*' 

Some attempts to abolish the interinedi.ite organization have 
from time to time developed in several of tlie states. Most 
recently these efforts have been a partial outgrowth of the 
program for the reorg.uii/ation of school districts. Although 
the intermediate unit has ^ continuing relationship to reor- 
ganized districts iji most states, in some the reorganization 
procedure severs all relationships when the new district i^ 
formed. Under such circumstances the legal responsibility of 
the intermediate superintc?uient is largely remox^x! as soon as 
the reorganization o{ alt or a large portion of the intermediate 
area has been accomplished. It is somewliat ironical that in 
many of these particular itistances tlie leavlcrship stimulating 
reorganization has been provided by the intermediate ofTicer. 

On the grounds that the functions of the intermediate unit 
should be hjiiited to the routine atid clerical duties traditionally 
required, it has sometimes been argued chat the intermediate 
organl/atian should be abi^lished. This is not to say tliat, even 
in these instances, the intermediate imit has divested itself of 
educational usefulness. The answer as to whetlicr an inter- 
mediate unit is needed is not so simply determined. The answer 
Is to be found from the question as to what essential functions 
and services needed by reorganized administrative m^its can 
better be performed by the intermediate unit. That question 
will be dealt with in later sections of this vearbook, 

! if/lc AJitj)fii/inf! fo ChiiUi^ii/^^ Cotulifiotn 

Conditions in the rural areas of the cotmtry for which t)ie 
intermediate units of organization have responsibility have 
changed greatl\ in a relatively short period of years. T^lcctt icity, 
farm machiner>\ 'scientific planting ami breeding, and the 
mm\' other technological advance^ have become an everx'dav 
part of rural living. Agricultural production and the si/e of 

'^Xc^voin, \. \e,ll,jrn ■/■/.,■ hK-il Sfjfu^ of //,■ C^'Urth Supcri'tfcnhnt . US, Dcp.'rt- 
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iiulividual farm operations liavc iiiCrca^od. A smaller nuinbor 
of people .uv eti.i;ai;ed iu farmitii;, but tlie tiumber of rural 
iiotifarni people lias increased. The j^cneral level of livitig has 
been raised greatly aiul diilereneos between rural and urban 
have become te^s marked. 

Willi improved transportation and communication, tbo 
broadening of Interests of rural people, and the increasing desire 
for better educational opportunities for rural children, schools 
have been reorganized and eurrlcular olTerings expanded. Many 
states ha\'e accepted greater responsibilitN' for the support of 
schools, and great strides have been made ii>\vard the apportion- 
ment of funds on an equalization basis. 

The changes in the interests and needs of people and the 
consequent adaptations in educational organization and em- 
phasis haN'e not generally resulted in any change in the struc- 
tural design of the intermediate unit. In many instances it 
continues to be geared to a system of schools which, except for 
a few sparsely populated areas, is largely obsolete or which 
already may have disappeared. Despite the many social and 
economic changes indicated, the structure of the intermediate 
unit of organization, its functions, and its personnel, have a 
striking similarity in a number of states to that first established 
more than 100 years ago. 

In some states nnicli progress in adaptation has been made. 
Tn almost every state there are instances where strong inter- 
mediate leadership has developed a means for making important 
contributions to the schcx^ls in the intermediate area. This was 
pointed out in a previous yearbmk of the Department of Rural 
I'ducation: 

In states where conditions >ire f^AvoraHe for stron^^ dynamic county cdu- 
cjtlon,il leadership, superintendents have heen able to achieve a status fully 
comparable in every respect to that found iti the most proi^resslve and 
forward-lookini^ urban systems. 

Intermediate units as presently organized in a number of 
states have many limitations for meetif\g the demands for cdu- 

(\K.pcr. Shirley, cJu«ir- 7 /'•' C'iun/^ Supi rinti ui^ ftl f>f Sih'>'>h fH ih VnttcJ Stjicy, 
\cjrl ok 1950. Vt'jihinaton. 1>. C: OcpaftnKnt of Rural Fducatian, National Education 
A^siKijtion, t9J0, p. 2>. 
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cMtional services. In li few st.ites, legislation Ikis provided .1 
means to overconu* sonie ot these liniitnticMis, In some ntlier 
instances tliey have been parti.dly ovcrconie by the leadership 
of the intermediate superintendent. 

Con/ifiiUfi,^ W'cd for Sfrcn^^^f/jcuiiiy^ the btfcrmcdiad' Unit 

The intermediate unit of ori^ani/atioii has seldom approached 
its potenti.il in servinii; educational needs. Limitations in the 
organi/ation.d structure, inadequate deiinition of duties and 
functions, or an absence of professional le.idership with .suf- 
ficient vii^or and insit^ht to develop new functions and provide 
new services have often impeded development, 

Ikc.uise of these frequent inadeciuacies, discussiojis of educa- 
tiofial administration and studies of education.d structure have 
repeatedly called attention to the need for strengthening the 
interinediaie unit. Reports have emph.isi/ed the iniport.mce of 
some form of intermediate organization and have given sugges- 
tions for improving the quality of educational services offered. 
The following exann^'es will illustrate, 

In discussing the need for .in intermediate unit better 
equipped to «.erve its constituent school districts, Cubberley 
wrote: 

Evcry\«*'herc our riir.il ^n^^ small* town schools arc c.illin^ for <.\iiK,ition^i 
Icidership an J for professional IcjJership of a nc\v ty^v, but this cMnnot 
come, in n)osL caws, umil tlu'ro is a marked chan^^c in iho nature of the 
county educational oIIjcc.'''* 

At about the same time a review of the status of rural educa- 
tion reported the following conclusion: 

Fxccpt where the county or other area comparable to it in si/e anj 
intlucnce is the local district, an intermediate unit appears to bo desirable. 
Such a unit may: (a) provide a better type of leadership than can ordinarily 
be secured in the constituent districts, (b) perform certain functions of 
control not practicable in tlu* local unit that yet need not be referred to 
the state, (c) assist in Ct^uali/in^i; the burdens ant! opportunities of educa- 
tion when adequate state financlnv; is not in e^Tect, (d) perform certain 
special forms of service not possible in the constituent districts. In very 

CubKHey. I1I*«M.J r. op. tit., p. 49- 
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few stjtcs is .my oiic of tlu'sc functions now exercised to the dek;ree aiul 
ill the nunncr to be desired. 

Tlic iiccJ for sonic typo of intcrmcdLitc level of org.iiii/iuion 
\v;is iiulic.Ued in a more reeeiit discussion of ihc .status i>f rural 
ctl licit ion: 

Where coninninUy units .ire adopud, there will sckiikt or Kuer develop 
J need to supefini]x>sc iiuermedi.ue diijtricis upon except the very lui;e 
community vinits, in order to proviJe svipervisury .ind speei,rli/ed services 
wliich a siiii^le conin\ur\iiy unit e.^nnot provuie without excessive cost.''" 

MoNvevcr iii.i Jcquatc many of the iiitcrniediate organizations 
have been in assistini; local coninuiniiics to identify and meet 
tlicir educational needs, there lias been a continuing recognition 
of the need to strengthen tlie intermediate organization — its 
structure, its t unctions, and its leadership, 

hn'rt'ih/f/^\^ Concerns jtn- Sfyrn^^fhct^inj^ Inlcrincdiatv Ldtdcrslnp 

Within the past several years, efforts to improve the quality 
of leadership of intcrniediate units have yielded a number of 
significant residts. Most of these ellorts have been initiated by 
groups of intermediate superintendents, some instances 

these administrators have sought the assistance of other groups 
and organizations while in others they have carried on projects 
for improvement completeU' by tlietnselves, The results of 
these ciTorts and the professiotial enthusiasm which has devel- 
oped are an encouraging challenge to existing inadequacies, 
A brief review of a few recent de\'clopments indicates to sonic 
extent the current efforts of intcrniediate supcrintendLMits to 
improve the quality (^f their educational service. 

One of the dcvelopmetits which reflects the growing aware- 
ness by intci mediate superintendents for the need to wc^rk 
together more ch>sel\' has been the renewed interest in tlic 

l'.rini, Orvllfc ''ditijinv: I^irulplc^ in Rur.il FMucuion.** The Sfjfui of Rural fdu' 
i\tfi'>rr. 'VUlriicih YcxtUhA, Pirc I, Njtitmii S.>cictv fur the StuJv of Tdiication. Bl>'m* 

l%ii\trsitv of ChiLico Prc<.?. CliicK'^. Ul ) 

^' rh.ui', Frjiuj'^ S , ^\u] IV^ktr. Injm !', "Rur.il Pducjlinn Tndjy." F.Jucalion in Rural 

( 'i^fttfiU'iifw'. } \it.\'y'ir^t Vcirbiv^k, Put If. Xatlonal Society for the Study nf Fducj i»^n 
< fiicKo: Univcr<.ity .if C liic,K'-> Prc<.^ 19^:, Ch,ipttr 4. p iriO-lOl. 
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Division of Count)' and Rural Area Supcriinciidcius;'^' AU 
though this ^roup had Uvn or>;ani/cd since 1937, it wos not 
until 1946 that it or^i;nni/cd a national conference. Since then 
a national conference has been lield annually with increasing 
attendance, participation, and qualit\ o( proi^ranis." This 
series of conferences has been largely of the work conference 
type with nujcli attention being given to a shariiig of experi- 
ences and the seeking of solutions to coninion problems. 

^ With the appropriation of (vuuU by the K, Kellogg 
Foundation for the Cooperative Program in luiucational Ad- 
ministration, the ni\'ision of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents LStabh'shed a l iaison Committee to work with each of 
the regional centers of that program. Abtiv.ned by the knowl- 
edge that nearly half the children of the country nre under the 
administration of rural county or village superintendents of 
schoi^ls, this committee lias attempted to be certain that each 
of the CPI^A centers has been kept av^ue of the preparational 
needs of administrators for the county, intermediate, village, 
and small city superintendency. The work of this committee 
of superintendents has been responsible in part for the amount 
of attention given by these centers to the probtems and con- 
cerns of intermediate superintendents and community school 
administrators.^* 

Another development of the Division of Cou/Uy and Rural 
Area Superintendents was the establishment in 1 9 5 3 of a Na- 
tional Commission on the Intermediate Administrative Unit.^' 
This Commission, made up largeK^ of county nnd infernK^li.ite 
superintendents, hns at this writing just begun to function. 
The purposes of the Con^nission as outlined at its first meeting; 
arc: 

la cljrif )' the [>},k\' of ihe intct riK-Jhitc unit in the /Vjncric ni systeni of 
public cifiuiiion .ir,J promote its tvirtlKT tic vclopnurU through: 

'• A ^!ol^^uM of iIk' Dipirtnunr uf Kuril i JucJOnn of tho Njoonjl rjucation Associaiian. 

(^)n!iTawo of County .in J Kuril Arci Superintendent* held n Onuha, Ncbr., in October 

"A f.w nudiis c.uricd on by ccvcril of ihc CPEA rcgioml centers are reported m 
Cliiprcr 6. 

Authr'rl/oi by a r.^.»!ution i {<ipted bv rlic Sevnuli Nanntul Confercnee of Cour.tv iriH 
Rural Arcj Superintendents luld it Xcw Ynrk City in October 19SZ. 
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1. i^ornujlatirij^ fccosiinu'iuied ^>olicy and k\i;isKuio!\ to >;ov\'rn ilic struc- 
ture* or^i;jitii/.iiion a/ul functions o( the intcrmcJiatc' unit ,itul promoting 
undcrstvinding of tho dcvclopini; concepts underlying* sucli recommendations 

2. Proposing ^timul.^tinl; .ind sv ntlusi/in>; research dealing; with tl\is unit 

3. Compihni; And puMi^hi^\J; dc^criptio^^ oi proniislni; practices illiiscra- 
livc of recommended poHcics, .ipplication of research llndini;s and typical 
services in the intermediate administrative unit 

4. I*Eoniotink; continued professionali/atioti of the ituermcdiatc unit super 
in tendency.''*^ 

The work of this Coniniis!iion nnd its reports, rccoinmcnd.nioiis, 
and proposals will utulotibtcdly be ot" special significance to 
rural educators as they arc developed. 

Many ot the count \' and intermediate superintendents' 
efforts to improve their status nnd adjust their fvuictions to 
more adequate!)' meet the changing' concept of tlie educational 
needs of rural areas have been carried on through their state 
associations. One of the more significant developments has 
been a studj' of their jobs in an effort to determine adaptations 
and adjustments necessary to meet the conditions in their 
states. Several of these state studies have been a part of the 
ClMw\ projects itidicated above. In a number of states, often 
with the assistance of the state education depaitmcnt and 
colleges or universities, superintendents liavc attempted to 
improve their own abilities and understanding of their job 
through workshops and study groups. Recognition of the need 
to raise their own professional statulards has resulted in pro- 
posals for higher certification requirements in a few states. 

In some instances county superintendents groups have been 
working cooperatively with other administrative groups to 
clarify and define their functions, improve their working rela- 
tionships, .\nd increase their opportunities for services to pupils, 
schools, and communities. 

Aside from these eftorts of superintendents, and to some 
extent both cause and effect of their renewed professional 
concerns and enthusiasm, certain other actions atid achieve- 
ments have resulted in stronger intermediate leadership. The 
establishment of the County School Service Fund in 1947 has 

Njtion.il CorTimu<iion on the IntirmL'Jutc Admmi striti vc Unit, op. ctt. 
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made possible the provision oi m.iny new services to the ^ch(H)ls 
in each ot tlie (\iliforniA couiuies. Sniee the l^oArds of 

Qxjperative luliu\uion.d Services Jevehiped in Nr\v York have 
beoji cMCMtlini; many services to schools u liich ocheru lse wouKI 
tiot be possible. 

Mven without speci.^l Ini.inciAl .issist.inee, hi)\vcvcr, inter- 
tiiedi.itc superintendents have in n\any instances ileveloped 
insii^ht into their possibihties for servini: the schools in their 
area, A nunU^er of examples ot the service programs which 
have been developed are inchuletl in Chapters 5, 4, and ^» The 
vanet)' ot scr\ ices [)ro\'ided L;ives sonie indicatron of the possible 
rani;e of services whici^ nu>;ht be developed by nian\' inter 
mediate units, hi each of the intonnediaic areas where pro- 
t^ranis of service have been dcvcKjped, the coinniunity schools 
vire participatini; in their nianai;einent and sliarin^^ in their 
benefits, 

I HI (ClL'NIVa'NIi IVIM OI' CMU/AX 1/ A riON 

In a number of states tlie coiuun has always been tlie basic 
unit for local rural governnuMit. Althoui;h the early public 
schm^ls in tiiese states lx\i:an as local neit;hborhiK>d affairs just 
as in most other states, a more highly consolidated control on 
a county basis was developed. There are at present 12 states 
in which the county is the basic unit for school adtninistration 
— Alabama* Morida, Georgia, Kentuck)', Louisiana, Alaryland, 
New Nfexico, North Carolina, Tetinessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

In addition to these 12 states there arc a fev/ instances where 
the count)'-unit district exists in other states» Most of these 
court) distiicts )iave resulted from recent programs oi district 
rcorgani/ation. In Idaho, for example, there are 14 newly 
reorganized districts which include all the territory of an entire 
county. Thus 14 of the 44 counties in Idaho have become 
county districts. In Minnesota there are two reorganized dis- 
tricts wliicli are county districts and, at this writing, a third 
Is under consideration. A few others are found in Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Oregon. 

Tlic county-wide type of organization is an in^portant aspect 
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ot tlic >;ciu'ral theme t)f this yiMrlHH)k — the iiucrrcLuionship^ 
of inicrnu'di.itc units .iiul comnuuilty .sclu>ols. The priiu.iry 
[\W\s tor spoci.^l eoiisiJi'tMtion of tliis t\'pc of ori;.uii/,uioji is 
the f.iet th.u it is an exeeptlon to ,i ,i;eiieral discussion. In 
th(*se st.itcs where the c^ninty is the basic unit for the adminis- 
tration ot schools, there are no intermediate units."' Hut this 
fact docs nor necessarily preclude reKulonslnps to C(Mnnunnl)' 
sciiools antl the provision of educational services similar in 
many respects to those of intermediate units. These relation- 
ships will be indicated. 

Ka/nrc of Count y-V nit Or^iUtizitfhn 

Just as tor those states in which some t>'pe ot intermediate 
unit exists, there are many variations amon.i; the county-unit 
orijani/ations. An identification of these' differences does not 
have particular siqtillicatice to this discussion/^^ It ma\' be 
^uHicient to v niM out tiiat, in j;enera!, there are two ty[U's of 
county-unit districts: (a) the entire count\^ is a schiK>l district; 
or (b) the territory of the county outside nuiependent districts, 
usually cities or other ineorporatetl phices of a specifJed s'y/\\ 
constitutes a school district. 

The ^^encral nature of the ciHnit\'-unit type of organization 
can best be seen in terms of tliose aspect.s wliich distinguish 
them trcMii oiliei' types ot districts.'' Coi>per and Fit/water 
have recently outlined certain cliaracterist ics common to all 
county-unit districts: 

1. The county -link \s cent rj 11 y CurU rolled by .\ s!nv;!o ivprosoiUAtivc 
.1 JiTiitustr,itivo powi^r. 

v!" 1'": Uiw: in i n r /.Jlu*,' t \ in / u ii , In nMU<. I iw iru .uul 

W'v .ivli. iho v i Ji inn ; r u , \ c tnii >(Upt. r \ ^^( ir y timt- iKiris vk hicit arc nut pr(iv],ki.I hy loc.il 

lor 1 >.i ntv-i-c ,imJ t,''>rnpKu' ,<ciur,^l diwr^pti-^i ol iIk' c<iaruv"iini: nr,ij;,itil-'.iini>n in v-jch 
'i.jri .!> v,A\ ,u J tfi'-vVi'^Mon tlic pr^^i^finr^ .mJ .u!\Mnncc<i of' tills t\ps.' nr ni/,UJon , 
M(. C.- por. Sinrk-.. jn i ) ii/'A.i:vr. CiiirKs t^ Cxu^il^ SJ'onl M vunhl rjfi*^*f. New York: 
H\r;vr \n \ I'.r. fur^ , I ''U, p. I ' \ O'^S. 

tilt.' riKiiiir J 1 1"^ (. r I u" Inrwi^'cn ci lunt -\inii jjtJ ! n tvnnocfi j tc unit or>;,jm/.5tH>n arc ti'in- 

\', '.V V"fk; \nc,r,rA-HiM J^.^k (n,. 1')^: p, uo-<:, 
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2. Ih^ bo.irJ oporjU's ttuouj,'!^ .\ MJpocintcnJcitt wh^f is tlu* vliicf CvIikm- 
tion.il otliccr \i\ tlic covnuy-unu ^.iistiict, 

3. rhcrc is but uno >;ciicr,\l ncIukjI tuuli;cl iri iho Ciuiiuy unit, 

tary .tJut u'ctnul.iry ^t;r.uks. 

^. AJtninisttMtiw uuli(irjUL'> the county Uiiit ,nc Jncctiv t CNp<iii>ih!c 
to tJio poopio in tl\L.' IocaI coiunuuiiuos for i!k' opviwiion of iIk' ncIiooK. 

Lino^ of conununic.ulon lvtu-».vf} tlic couruy-uiiit district ,uul tlu* st.uc 
Jcp,uimcat ot cJuc.ition .uc Jir^ ci. "i'lu'to is no inuruK'JLUc .uiniliu>i im- 
tivo ur>;jni/Atioi\. 

7. I hero .iro .1 ininil>(.T tit loc il ,utcnJ,iiKc .uc.is \\ idiir. k\u h ci)uncv^unit 

hounJ,\i iy.A ot the counly-Liiiii district coincide wiih or .u'o jppi-nsi 
iiKitcly the s.une a> the i^outul,lrics of the ei\ i( eoinuv.^" 

As iiuliLWtoJ ii\ ilic cluu-actoristics .ibovo, iinJor tlio county- 
unit system iMcti count}' has a board of cducatioii and a Mipcr- 
HUciuiciu 1)1 schools h should he pointed out, however, that 
the adniinisiiatsoii ot sehooN is not a function of the i;eneral 
county governnieiu. In most instances the couiny school 
systems are fiscally Independent, i.e,, not dependetit on the 
county governnietu for setting; sc!um)1 tax rates or for the 
appropriation of funds. b\uall)', however, certaiti coiuuy oili- 
cials are assigned duties in connection witli tlu* administration 
o( the coufUy schoctls, Tlie ct>unty treasurer, for example, may 
be made the custodian of scliool funds and tlie county collector 
may be assii;ned the duty of collecting school taxes. 

The coiuny-unit district is most like the local school district 
of other .states in the sense that it is the unit for operatii^i^ 
schools. Because these coufity districts usually operate a Juim- 
her of both elementary schkK)ts and secondary schools, they are 
perhaps most comparal^le to an urb.m school system. In states 
where this t\'pe of organization has beci^i established it has been 
quite successfuL Since it is a relatively large imit for school 
adtninistration, ha\lng a wide tax base .ind a relatively large 
number of pupils, the county-unit est.iblishes condirit)ns more 
favorable for equalizing educational opporamit)^ in the area 
and for making et}ecti\'c use of educational res{/urces. The 
experience ot coutity units can generally be characterized in 
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terms of cliicicru .ulminislr.uion nul bettor schools ttuin might 
otherwise h.ue been provided. 

Hut the county-unit type of (H-^.uii/.uii>n cannot be ret;;irded 
us .1 p.uiJCCvi for .ill ediKMiion.d problems. A few of the liisad* 
vant^iges should be recogni/ed. Although cert.iin of the dis- 
.ulv.int;iges indicated are not entircK' unique to county-untt 
districts, they are often likely to be greater in degree. County 
districts are large and are usualh' niacle up of a number of 
separate and identifiable comnnniities. When administration 
and control is re\noved to the larger unit, certain real problems 
must be considered. The "distance'' between the people and 
the administration of school is increased and their relations 
to administration less personal. Afeans nnist be found for 
providing the citi/ens in local communities opportunities for 
accepting responsibllit)' and for participating in the develop- 
ment of school policies. Without such opportimities, the asso- 
ciations of people to their sclnx>ls are apt to Ix* lessened. Safe- 
guards must Ix" established agaiiist standardization and the 
inhibition of local creativity. Since the county is not a 
natural sociological unit, there ^rc many instances under tho 
county-unit system where the interests of a community area 
surrounding a village li^ated near the count}' bovmdary are 
divided as regards schools. The selection of superintendents 
through political election, low salaries, low qualification require- 
ments, arid other problems characteristic of many intermediate 
superintendents also exist in a few covmty-un*t states. 

The few ditlicultics indicated and others which often develop 
can be overcome. Effective educational leadership has done 
so In many instances. But some county-units experience a 
difficulty of a difTerent nature. The general philosophy which 
undergirds the county-unit district is that the basic unit of 
school administration should be sufficiently large to provide all 
the administrative and instructional services needed for a com- 
prehensive program of education. In a number of instances 
the county is not large enough in terms of either population or 
resources to make this possible. Under such circumstances 
the ntcd for combining two or more smaller counties into a 
single administrative unit for schwl purposes is indicated. 
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Coiotty-V uii Rcld/ioiishil) to Cnjfnuiiuify Schools 

Tlio Ncry tKUuiY of the coutuy-unit cypc district, by rciiiov- 
ini; the control of sclu)ols outside of \o<:^\ communities to <i 
I.n\i;cr .uhiMnislr.niN e iniit. lon^n^ to sonic cMciU ihc iiuliN idii.il 
comnuinityN rcKit ion ship to the ediuwtioiMl organi/.it ioi^. 
But this dtH^s not prevent the development of connnunity 
schools as the)' liavc been described in nn c^irhcr section of 
this chapter. 

The purpose ot ever)' unit of educational organi/ation is to 
make awutal^le, to the extent of its ability, a comprehensive 
pro>;ram of educational opportunities. \\Mien the ability of any 
i:ivcn unit is short of achieving this purpose, there is need for 
supplenuMuini; the program from some other source. The 
larger county district is ofteii better able to provide the oppor- 
tunities specified in the preceding chapter than many other 
types of districts. 

1 he indlviduahty of local communities shouki be protected, 
however. Individual differences often tend to receive less 
attention in a large scale operation. But this result can be 
avc)ided; it is not inevitable, Cx)nmiunity individuality can be 
preserved and strengthened if the educational program devel- 
oped relates the people in each of the communities to their 
own problems and concerns, if it contributes to community 
cohesion, and if through education it accompUslies a more satis- 
factory quality of community living. 

Rstablishing a general blueprint for developing community 
sch(K>!s within county-u/iit districts is not possible. The nature 
of communities with their cross-currents of interests and activ- 
itie- and their traditiotis and methods of working makes any 
sucli proposal inappropriate. Cur plea is rather thac this type 
of organization be sensitive to tlie importance of con'jmunity 
individuality. 

Certain procedures for carrying out this responsibility arc 
obvious, I'or example, the elenientary-schcx)] attendance units 
and the $ccondary-sclux)l attendance units should be organi/cd 
around the natural sociological neighborhood and community 
areas. It may occasionally be both desirable and possible to 
include in such attendance units parts of adjacent districts 
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so tli.it tlio ti.ilur.il coiniiuiiiity m\\\ is not .\rtilici.ill y dividod 
tor school purpdscs, 

Tlio odiuMtioii.il proi;r.ini itself sliouUI be sviflicicntK' llcxiblo 
to t.iko .uIn .int.ii;c ot specific Ct)iiui\uiiity resources ,iiui coti • 
ccnis. luiu.iti/.ition should not result in st.uuf.irdi/.uion. W'lili- 
in tijc limits of the .1 Jniioisir.itive or^u.uii/.ition, e.icli conitnu- 
riits' siiouid be i;i\'cn a iii.i\iiiuini of responsibility fur the 
policies wliich determine tlie pro^i;r.iin o( its own .school. Indi- 
vldiLiI coniniunity elVorts .diove the level of the basic comity 
proi;r.im should be stiniuLited .md eiicom Mi;ed. 

I lie cli.uMctcrist[cs ot loc.il coninuuiities within .1 county- 
unit type ol i^ri;aiii/.ition arc no dijferein from those of loc.il 
communities where scIuh)Is .ire or,k;.mi/ed on .1 cnmnumity dis- 
trict basis. They hive the s.ime kinds of resources, the same 
kinds of problems, and tlie satnc kinds of educational needs. 
If the ct>mmunity is an imporrant unit of social ori;.ini/ation 
in a state (>ii;.ini/ed on a conuiumitv unit b.isis, it is important 
in a couiUy-tmit state. 'I1ie schiH)l in the coninumit>' should 
exercise a similar influence upon community life. The difl'er- 
enccs of tlie coimty-unit type of education.il organization .ire 
real, however. The history of successfid operation on the jxirt 
of count y-imits is evidence that there is little probabiliiv that 
they either will or shoidd be materialK^ altered. Their responsi- 
bility to individu.il communities is the s.ime as that of any type 
of scli(K>l district; their ditlicuhies are somewhat magnified. 

Among the presently operating county-unit districts are 
some which li.ive made geninne attempts to dc\elop ''commu- 
nit\' schools'' with a great deal of success. The exteiU to which 
these efforts li.ive been successful appears to depend upon (a) 
leadersliip which imdcrstands the impc^rtance of commimity, 
and (b) the method of operation, i.e., whether educational 
services are provided for communities or whether a program 
of educational services is developed by tlie comnuuiity with 
the assistance of the count)' org.ini/ation. 

>:.\!iR(nNc; i>Arri:KNS am> ki i aiiiins 

The preceding sections of this chapter have described the 
development of administrative organi/.ition for education. 
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A system of scIuhiIs, as a typo oi social oiA;atii/atiuii, is d\ n.unic, 
ever clKini;iiig in response to the desires and needs of people and 
coniniunitles .uul of the adniinistr.uive orv;ani/ation itself, 
liven now, these ehani;es eontinue. 

It is voniewliai diilieult for educators to stand outside their 
situation in hope that thc\ nii^i;ht .i;et a fuller perspecti\'e of 
education on the national scene, identify the changes, oUscrve 
the trends, and come awa)' with .1 better understatidinji; of 
the problems which confront them, 'I'o add confusion to sucli 
nn attenipt are the man)' differences amont; schools and amoni; 
states — in their patterns ot or,^anlzation, in their directions and 
rates of chanj^e, in their st.ii;es of development, iti their anili- 
ties to support edticati(Mi, and in tlieir expectations from and 
understanding of the cducatioti.il process, 

iTom sucli a position apart from the immediate problems 
and pressures wliich .n*e dem.uulln^i; .ittention, a nuinber of 
omert;injL; patterns ;ind relations mi^^ht be observed. Some are 
much more clearly identifiable than others. Some are just in 
the beginnini; -sta>;ev. 

A first observation is that the general quality of education 
is better than it h.u ever been. Teachers are better prepared. 
They know more about children and how children Icirn. They 
know more about teaching. Mow this quaHty will be further 
improved or evcji maint.uned in the f.?ce of increasing enroll- 
ments aiul a decreasing supply of teachers caimot yet be deter- 
mined, Inservlce ir.^provement programs for all types of sclux)! 
personnel are increasing and may hold considerable promise. 

Tlie various groups of people who are actively involved in 
the educ.uional prograni are working nK)rc closely together 
than ever before. The distance between "tenehcrs" and "ad- 
ministrators" l\as been reduced; teachers participate more in 
rlie administrative process. Boards of education arc becoming 
more concerned, .ibout good education and are looking farther 
beyond the "how" of admmistration to some of the "whv." 
Nforc use is being n^ade of advisory groups .md study commit- 
tees. The role of such groups is becoming better defined and 
understood. 

There is a ccmtinuous program <jf school district reorgaiii.^a- 
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tlon Nvliicli is changing tlic n\M\y small school districts existing 
in many stsUcs into coninnniity units able to provide a broader 
range of opportiiniiies. They can be CNpccted to coiitiniie for 
several years; progratns are iusi beginning in some states. There 
is a growing recognition that most reorganized districts c^tnnot 
become large enougli to alone provitle a comprehensive pro- 
gram of educational opportunity, 'I'hc tretui toward larger 
and larger reorganizations may soon be checked in part, More 
attention may be given to the relation of the reorganized dis- 
trict to the natural sociological community am! less to the 
number of pupils wliich can be incUided. Community dis- 
tricts are likely to depend more upon the Intermediate unit 
to assist them In providing on a Cooperative basis special per- 
sonnel and special programs which tbcy can share, 

County-unit districts are tending to provide greater oppor- 
tunities \or individual comnuniity variation. County adminis- 
trators and [>oards are increasitigty recogmVing the need for 
conirnunity committees and citizei\ identification to the com- 
munity scluKils. educational programs are becoming mare 
varied with the developmeJit of additional opportunities. Tlie 
mmiber t)f specialized services are increasitig, Some of the 
smaller counties arc beginning to have difficulty tn providing 
the educational program demanded. 

Intermediate units are beginning to experieiice their greatest 
change in the more than 100 years of their existence. The 
changes developing can be expected to make at least as great 
a contribution to the educational program of small commu- 
ities and rural areas as the development of schoo! district re- 
organization. Some aspects of this change are already evident. 
The professional level of intermediate administrators is being 
raised very rapidly. An enthusiasm for the potentialities of 
the intermediate unit has developed and is increasing its 
momentun^. The cu'iphasis upon clerical and inspecting duties 
is being tuplaced by a variety of efforts to provide a program 
of educational services. The intermediate unit is rapidly coming 
to be regarded as a *^ervicc center** for schools, a center which 
can coordinate spccializ'xi services which two or more schools 
can share, a center which can suppleme/it the educational pro- 
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gnm of conuiKinit>' .sc1kh>!s without eiicroachini; upon tlicir 
local AUtoiionn', Allli(Ut,v;li .iti utiJcrstaiuliti^^ of this kind of 
roliitionship is luit yiu widespread, !t is inci\\\sin,i; rnpidly, 
\fany dct.uU \i't to W dolnuHl, Inu th^.' possibilities arc 

The rolati(MisKips of connnuniiy schm^ls and intermediate 
units are ciiani;ing as a result t>f the Jex'elopment of more ade- 
quate coinnninity-unit districts and the chanj;Ing concept of 
intorniediate functions. Adrninistrators of both types of units 
arc Nvorkin.i; tot^ether more cK>sely. Mutual untlerstandini; and 
confidence are on the increase. Also increasini; arc the evidence 
iil cooper"ation--pr<>.i; ranis of educai ional services, adminis- 
tered by the intermediate unit to supplement the cdiicational 
proi^rams of comn\unity scho(^ls. Many exav^-iplcs of cuirently 
operating programs of this kind are included in Chapters 3, 4> 
and 5. Sonic arc well e'^tahhshcd, some I'ust beginning to de- 
velop, anci others as yet largely esperimentaL 
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Services Focused on the 
Needs of Pupils 

WIU N the Spartaiiv were ordcrcil to i;ivc up 5() chiklicn 
.IN lu>Ntat;ts, tlk'N i'cpli\'J that iliov wuuld radicr rclituiulsli 
twice i;i'<)wn men -so nuieli f.iith Jiil the)' place in 

their children. 0\er ilie \ears a "conscience toward childreiT' 
and taith in tlie t\\ture have hcen the hiv;h nvuks ot our 
American eivili/.atii)n. It is this faith th.u has stinuilatcd the 
development ot our systetii oi' pubhc seh«)o!s. h is this (\iith 
that is responsible for our heh'ef that a hi>;h level of educatioii 
is nccess.iry .iiui desirable tin" everyone. 

Hut many communities are sni.il! .ind their abilities and rc- 
soiu'ces to pr<>\ tde a eomp.eliensive pro^i^rani of educational 
opportunities are limited. Without supplemental assistance, 
these children and Communities .ire deprived of many needed 
educati(Mial servic Where the desire to meet the existing 
neetls for serviees has been sulUcienl tit stinuiLue the industry, 
inventiveness, .ind le.uiership of the persons invv)!ved in the 
proL^ram ot communit)' education, tliey h.ive c.ist .ibout for 
ii\e.\ns to supplenuMit their own efforts. !n m.iny instatKOs 
t!ie intermediate iniit has been w ilHni; and .ible to lielp. Pro- 
i;rams of edncatioi^.il services have been developed thruuj^h 
the cooperati\'e eOorts of the intermediate unit and the several 
c mmunities and Mi^aPer schools in it> area. These programs ,\re 
niakini; av.ulal^le n^any opportunities which were previously 
inipossiblc. 

In general, these proi;ranis of services h.ive U'en developed 
to meet two types of needs. They ha\'e been estabhshed to 
meet needs which have e\istc\i in the several ccHUnumities for 
a long time but which have been neglected largely becuiso 
the local et)mtnunity schools have not been .ible to provld-j 
the service needed. In .iddition, they have been established to 
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nuvt iK'W iKcJs cuiniir^ p.irtially .i> oui ^v;rt)\\ ilis ut' o\p,uuiing 
coinmunit) school ciwricuKir (^fl^rint^s. Tlic ccluCvUion.il .is- 
piiMtiojis 1)1 p.)i\'jus jiui school s[^\]' nunilnrs li.no in ^oiw 
instanccN IcnJcJ u> ollt^lr^p iho i\'soiit'ccs of ihc iocwl cuni- 
ntiuut)' school districts. V\k Jc\'clopaiciu of iiucnucJi.itc unit 
services Ikis como about in response to these needs ,itui .is a resvilt 
ot tlie j^rowini; .uv.uviu^ss on the p.irt of both inierniedi.ue 
units and conitnunity scIi(h>|s of the possibilities of this me.ins 
()} suppIeinentin.L; (he eJucuion.il efloris of the loc.U Coniniun- 
it)' schiH>ls. 

Because many diflerent types of edtic.uional serviec pro- 
,t;ninis have hccti Jcvetopcd, an arbitrary classiiicatioti has been 
established to facilitate a tiescription of a few of the presently 
operatin^^ proL;rams. he purpose of this chapter is to identify 
and briedy describe pri»i>ranis of ser\ ices which focus directly 
upon the needs of pupils. Other t\'pes of educational services 
— those directed priniarih' toliolp]n^i> teachers meet pupil needs 
and those related to administration — and descriptions of opera- 
ting prograuis are inchuled in succeeding chapters. Many of 
the programs included have mucli broader implications than 
the particular classilication indicates or rlian the brief descrip- 
tion iiicUided ca!i convey. 

One o{ the significant characteristics of the programs de- 
scribed is tliat they are all relativeh" new. Although many are 
already well established, others are in but their second and 
third year of operation. The reali/aiion that the programs of 
commimity schools can be greatly enhanced and their litnita- 
cions overcome when they cooperatively share in the support 
and benefits of specialized educational services administered 
by the intermediate unit is growing rapidly. Because many of 
the programs described are new, the\' are being evaluated and 
adapted so tiiat the assistance gi\Tn to the various community 
schools in an intermediate area can be made even more elTcc- 
tive. I here is considerable variation among the programs 
developed. The extent to which the services of intermediate 
units focus directly upon the needs of pupils, the types of 
services provided, the methods b)' which they are financed, and 
the other details of administration i^ecessarrK wxrv in accord- 
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ancc to the KkmI coiuliiions ,uul circmust.tticcs within c<ioh 
intcrmcdi.uo unit mkI the needs .uul demands oi the seveni! 
coninninity seh(H)ls ifi its InternuHli.Ue aiwi. 

Anioji.i; ilic sei viees ineUuk'd lii this chapter as priniardv 
directed the needs o\ pupils are the provjsitjn o\ Hbrary and 
resource inaieri.ds, instruction in speciaH/ed iiehis, health serv- 
ices, special educational proi^iMius for different types of excep- 
tional children, .ind the ran,t;e of wluit m.iy be considered pupil 
personnel services- -^uid.nue, testing, psycholov;ical services, 
and attendance supervision ,ind account inj;. The prov;i'ains of 
services described are .dniost exclusively thov^ of intcrnicdi.Hc 
unit-comnuHiity sch(H»l c<H>peration, but, in a few instances, 
the proi^ranis ot county-unit schtK>l districts ,ire also describech 
Altliou^h the ailministratise structure I'or these proi^ranis dif- 
fers, the services are developed to serve the several coniniunities 
in t!ie avlniinistrati\ e area in nuich du* s,\n\e way those by 
intcrnu'diatc units. 

t (^^RAR^' si t<vi( t s 

Library service is .uKiptable to maiiy kinds of K^ca! condiluMis, 
i5i a type ot service which can easily serve lar\;e populations, 
and requires the attention of ]>crsons specially trained in library 
nianai^enient. ft is one of the ser\ ices which involves a rela- 
tively larv;e capital investment. An adequate librar\' to serve 
pupils and teachers (and the community in the absetice (^f other 
facilities) is often bey(jnJ the ability of cominiuiitN' scliools to 
provide. Depemiiji^v; on the comjvehensiveness of its mate- 
rials, it cm siehieve excellence in either very large or very small 
situations. It is one of the ser\ices which, mnny community 
schools sl),ire throUL^li the assistance of the intermediate imit. 

I here .ire a lar,4;e number of small rural sch(K)ls in Osborne 
County (Kansas) and, Ix^cause of the small enrollments and 
limited funds, a c(K)perative central library was started several 
years ago, more as a tra\'elint: reading library project. TUis 
phase of the central library has grown until today there are 
approximately 10,000 books to supplemem the Individual 
5cIk>o! reading libraries. In order to eruich tlie reading pro- 
gram, much attention is given to the selection of the books. 
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Teachers usitig tlie library may fiiul rcaciing m.ucrial on various 
levels and tj'pes. Under proper guidance every cliiid in every 
participating^ ,sc1uh)1 will read stories classiiied as literature, 
Uible stories, stories of atomic ener.i^y and jet planes, bioi^raphies, 
poetry^ travel, science, stories ot nuisic by tlie masters, niatcrials 
on art and artists, and b(x>ks on m^nn* other subjects. 

In addition to the reading; materials, the central library also 
iiK'Iudes lilmstrips and records which are chosen for the purpose 
ot enriehini; the curriculum of the participatin.i; schools. In 
order to facilitate this phase of the progran\ in the snialler 
schools, the projection equipnuMit, screens, recorders, etc., are 
available from the librar\' and are checked out to the teachers 
on a siiort time basis, 

Ihe proi^ram is administered and supervised by the county 
supermteiuient with the assistance of the ollice secretary, l-ach 
partlcipatini; school is assessed a small amount each year for 
financing the pro.i;ram. Covuity funds are used to purchase 
the necessary equipment. Since the library service has no addi- 
tional stajf, the methiod of checking materials **our and i/i" is 
a very simple number method with individual cards for each 
teacher, leachers are encoura^v;ed to become famiHar with the 
materials available tl^rou^h the library so that they can easily 
find those items which they may want to use.' 

When the proi;ram of library services was beginning in 
W^iyne County (North (>arolina), one teacher from each 
elenuMUary scIuh)1 and each high seh(X>l agreed to serve as 
teacher-librarian. Hiis group met at regular intervals with the 
library supervisor and were given instruction in teaching their 
pupils how to use the library facilities. I'ach in turn instructed 
the other teachers in their schools, and in this way at least 10 
lessoiis were taught to the pupils in all the sc1k^>1s the ilrsr year. 
Regular library periods were scheduled for each grade, begin- 
ning with the first. 

lo help the teaclicra with these periods, a committee com- 
posed of the classr(K)m teachers, the county superintendent, the 
county library supervisor, and the library adviser from the 
state education department developed a check list of library 
activities. This proved especially helpful in determining 

' C<m:ributi'J by I jVcrno \^. Afn -ld, <,upcrmu'ndcnt, 0\U>fne County SchiwU, 0$bofne» 
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whether or not a wcll-rouiulcd library experience was being 
providctt for the children in each school. U included items of 
speciljc instruction on the use of hbr.iry rnoteri.ils, teachers' in- 
troduction of books, pupils' UmU reviews, free reading; perimls, 
^nui research tor hbrar\ m.Uerials on elas>ro<)m topics^ .is well as 
exchani;e of hooks. The library supervisor checked tliese Hsts 
each time she visited a school and in this way kept in close touch 
witli the kind of Hhr.uy periods being lield. Where there was 
a sign of weakness in .my group's hbrary program, the teacher 
of that particular group was given special help and supervision 
in broadening the scope of her work/ 

Since this beginnings the librnry program has in the five 
years of its operation made great strides, largely because of the 
enthusiasm and wholehearted support of all those involved. 
Centr.tl purchasing of books, materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment through the county library supervisor's olVice h.is etVectcd 
great savijigs. All of the hooks .ire processed in the central 
oHice and are ready tor immediate circulation when taken to 
tlie scIuK>|s. A thorough cataloguiiig of e.icli of the high-sch(K)l 
libraries is now in process. A section oji "Teaching the Use of 
the Library'* has been developed and is Inchuled in the teacher's 
handbook. During tlie past tliree years ^'career'' materials 
have been collected for all the hlgh-sciuK)! libraries and files 
set up tor them, ind a tdmstrlp library h.is been established in 
the county olhce. A catalog of these filmstrips has been placed 
in all of the schcx^ls. 

I he results of tliis program ha\e given .idditional encour.^.^c- 
ment to the entire county stilY. At the present lime all of 
the high schools in W'ayiie Count), both white .ind Negro, arc 
accredited, the tibr.iry service, of Course, having contributeci 
to the .leercchtation. Seveial libraries have been eid.irged and 
others have been built to meet the growing i^eeds. Tl\e average 
is about ^e\'en books \y'r child for the entire count>'. ' 

A^Jeqaaie aiui .Utracti\'e school librarv qu.trter^ li.ue been 
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devcloiU'd in .ill of tlu* pcnn.incnt school centers m I'ulton 
t'ounty (CJcl>r.^ia), 34 clcnicntary scIkh)1s and scvci^ iii^^h 
scli(X>ls. 'riic ulcnuMit.iry scIuh)Is share the services of 21 libra- 
rians who have been succe^stvil teachers and have at least the 
library science rraininK necessary for state certification of 
teacher-librari.ins. The hi.i^h schools are served by nine lull 
time professioiMlly trainee! lil^rarians, 'Vlw service >;ivcn in 
these libraries ^(vs far bevond the acquisition, ()r,Kani/ation, 
uid circulation of materials. It permeates the total scIuh)! pro- 
gram and its intlucnce is felt not only in the classroom but also 
reflects iIk- individual interests of the children, and 
other muerials are selected ctx)peratively by children, teacliers, 
and librarians. 1'hcse materials are ordered throuj>h the contra! 
library office in order to scciu'c maNinuini discounts. Printed 
catalog cards arc purchaH\{ throutjhi the state cata[oi;uing 
service and from other sources to free the librariatis from time 
consiutitng' routines. 

Working; closely tt)^^ether» the librarians and the county co- 
ordinator ha\e recot;iii/ed their responsibility for ">;ro\vtli on 
the job*' and have shared experiences and ideas. The librarians 
participate in all local school activities as members of the 
faculty, They stimulate broader and better "reading for fun** 
through stor\' hours, btx)k reviews, the use of films and record- 
ings, and individual reading guidance: tliey work closelx' with 
teachers by suggesting and providing a variety of books and 
materials to extend and enrich the classroom work; thev assist 
in ren;edial teaching of reta^'ded readers; in m.iny ways they 
help in interpreting the moderri concept of library service to 
the local community; and tliey ccn^perate with the public 
library and encourage the use of tiie Tulton County Book- 
mobile service. 

I he success of this part of the sch(H)| program cannot be 
measured bv atteiulance and circulation statistics. The appre- 
ciation of the in^portance of this ser\ Ice in the total school 
program hy chitdreii, teaclnTs, adtnlnistrators, and the com- 
munities, is evidence of its success. Its growth and develop- 
ment has come about through enthusiastic, sympathetic, and 
imderstanding teamwork. Efforts are riow beiiig directed 
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tovwuxl hotter tinanciai support, more professionally trained 
librarians, and broader use of library facilities anc! services/ 

The program of reorgai>i/.uion of scHckjI districts in 
McDonougb County (Illinois) iias reduced tlic total niunber 
of districts to seven. Prior to reorganization, a county elemen- 
tary library project bad bceji in operation with each of the 
common $c]ux>l districts participating. A large and useful 
Hbrary was buih up and was used quite extensively by the 
many *imall schools since their rest)urces were often quite 
limited. W^ith reorganization, n^my districts were able to 
bring together the library materials and have a much better 
collection than had previous!)' beeji possible. New b(X)ks and 
library materials are purchased through the eounty superin- 
tendent's oiViee which also maintains a supplementary and 
reference library and employs a fulUtime librarian. 

An evaluatii)!! of special services in the county revealed that, 
while man)' audio-visual aids including maps, globes, pictures, 
and fUntstrips were available in each of the comn^unity schools, 
there was a tlefmite need for lilms. This service was not being 
provided by any of the local community schools, largely because 
of the high costs which idnts involve, As a result of the co- 
operation of the county superintendent and the administrators 
and boards of education of each of tlie schtK)l districts in the 
county, a C(K>perative Film Library has been developed. Ad- 
ministered by the county superintendent's ofTice, the library 
now has 156 filn^s whicli are available for use as teaching aids 
in any classr(x:)n^ or for educational programs throughout the 
ctHinty at mothers' clubs, I^TA's, or \oc.\\ community meet- 
ings. Arul the library is still growing.' 

A sin^ilar program has been devch>ped \n Morgan County 
(Illinois), A count)'-wide fihn coortiinator assists the teachers 
in each of the community school districts in the county in the 
selection and use of pictures, maps, tape rectvrders, hhnstrips, 
and opaque projectors. At the present time 230 films are 

*0»n:rl^utcd by Vir.\:ini.i Slclcnkin, dircctn:, I'uhnrv Couniy Scfuml libraries FuUon 
( t'Uniy pK^ir 1 M Y i\ui::ni<>n, Atbnu. r»f^>rctji 

Cnntributt'd by Onrothy nix<5n, i^Mstant ujpcrintcnJcnt in cb3rt;c of supi rvi^ion, 
l>«in'iui;h C<!ua{y Sch>Hi|<. Nticv^rnb, Ulm^tu, 
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AwiiLiblc .uul tho pui\Ikisc ot* 70 more films is coiUcmpl.uod. 

A sonunvhat uniiiiic t\\)iurc at this program is the jn>ssil)ilit\' 
for teachers lo improve their .ibihiy in the use of visual mate- 
rials In cmulhjv^ 111 .1 \iMial atjs cuurse which has been oll'ered 
in the coum\- tor tlie past three years in coopeiation with tlie 
Western llhiiojs State Teachers Clollcj^e/' 

A hlM-ary of over hooks h.is been developed iu Russell 

County (Kansas) hy the ct>operativc diorts of t!ie sehools in 
the county and the eounty sup<.'i*;iULMidi'nt's olliee. Amon^i; the 
tnatcrials available foi* the use of te.iehers and the pupils ii^ the 
[VU'iicipatlm; sehools In the county mc supplement.uy re.iders, 
preprinieis, reference books, iiction, eLissies, and lili^ist rips. A 
simpk- method ot clieekii^i; out iv>oks and materi.ils and .1 
catalo^i; (>l (he Imoks have been developed.' 

Althi>ui;h services olteii be,i;in vei y simply .ind proi^re^s scL'm> 
at first to Ix' veiy slow, they usually develop with rem.uk.ibte 
rapidux. Hie pt(»\;r.im of hbrar)' serx'ice in Kent (j)imt\* 
(Michii;an) in ns as .1 W'PA project and consisted of .ibout 

dtmated books on saw horses .uid phu^ks and housed in ,\ 
vacant room in the VM(^\. I^kIav the library is fully .le- 
credired, has ^ building of its owti, and h.is 12 full-time and 
15 part-time st.itf members, f> 1,000 vohmies, two bookmobiles 
and a l>ook truck, .itid 12 branch libraries.^ 

ixsiKi'c HON jv si>} ( lAia/ro i-iEa r>s 

Many of tlie smaller scIk^oIs are unable to provide fulbtitnc 
instruction in specialized fields -music, art, physieal educiiion, 
homen^aking, a.^rlculture, ami industrial educ.itioii. In m.iny 
instances they .ire able to mike instructitm .uMilable to their 
pupils b\ sh.irinL: an itiner.int <m' circuit teacher with other 
sch(K)ls in their are.i. Schools which are able to provide fulU 
time instruetion often lind adv.nitai^e In sh.irini; teaeher-eon- 
sultants lor certain .npeets of these eurrieular areas- -a reathni; 

' C .TitrilMitci l\ WMl'ri..! V Kw.\ ^■l|vr^n u m ..ivti r, M-.r^n ("<«un!v S^h.^-js. ] .u'ls s-r* v il U', 
|]|>rv.is. 

' C .^tu rihircH 1:.;, M-. < hrisn-i O. iWitf, per inu nJai t , \{n^-^A\ CumiU' sJ:,m.!,. Ru'vsJ!. 

' f ■-«nfr^^(^^. J Imn ( Itrk, ^up^-rrnc^'n Jcnt, Kent dunfv Schools, vi'rjnJ RapiJ^ 
\!iv1iK.in 
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consult.un to ci^orJijK^c aiul assist ilmcIutn, .\ rciiictii.il teacher, 
.\ music c^K>rdinaun*, di* other spcci.ilist to wt>rk with iiniiviJiMl 
cliilJrcn .uul teachers. 

As a rcMtIt i>f .1 survey In MiNv.uikcc Count >' (Wiscnnsij) ) , 
>7 school bo.ivds .v^rccii to conirihutc lo ^ cooporauve nujsic 
pro,i;ra!n aiiiiiinistcrcd by the intertnedi.ue superintendeni's 
oihcc. \itie special nuiNic tc.ichcrs are employed. At the 
rc(]ucst ot many parents and some schtK^l bo.ird members and 
with ilie approval and support of most teachers .idminis- 
ti'ators, emphasis li.is been on vocal and rhvthmic .icii\'itic^. 
Ibis IS rapidl\ ^i;rowlnu U) mcUidc s![ii;iiiiL;, rhythmic .iciivity, 
instrumental mu^'a\ HsteniniL;, and creative work, This year 
41 ot ilie 46 sch(H>Is in tlie coimtN' .ire oOcrlni; .\ pro^ratii of 
lorm.il music insirtictioti. At the niception of the pro^t^ram, 
onl\' one of the elemeiUAry schtHiis b.\d a wclUdeveloped instru- 
mental [>roi;ram. 1 liis ye.ir 13 schooK in the county are olVcr - 
Int; instrumental instruction to their pupils in addition lo the 
vocal proi;ram -all tlirou,i;h cooperative action.' 

A cooperative pro);ram ot music instruction has oeen kIc- 
veloped in Waukesha (a)unt\' (Wisconsin 1 . Any school in the 
county ma\' join tlie music proj^ram. Music te.icher^ are cm- 
pitncd on a county -wide basis, and they. tv)i;ether with a special 
committee of classroom teachers, develop a general curriculum 
plan tor music at the bc^i;Ennini; ol c.ich yc.ir. Phins arc adjusted 
throughout the year to the immediate and clinnging needs of 
each indi^ idu.d schcx)! ,i!ul cf.issi'oon^. A special music teacher- 
supcr\ isor visits .i classroom once a \s'eck, te.iches the cl.iss, and 
then discusses follow>up plans \vith the ret;ukir teacher. Music 
irist ruction is correlated with other classr(w)m v\ctivities to a 
lar,i^e decree. A tape recorder, a phonoj^r.iph, records, visvKiI 
devices, and otliei' equipment il! become a part of the music 
pro^^ram. One of the maior >ul vantages of the music plan is 
that many sclux^ls, espcci.illv^ tlie smaller ojies, could jiot obtain 
special music instruction in any other way. Other advantages 
come thrv)ui;h joint phmnin.i; .mi! purchase of e(]u!pment/^ 

\V,..,.,r',^iri. 
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A coiuprclKMisivc tM■^),^l^ull ot" iniisic ijistriic^ .>n is piovideJ 
ill the schools of 4\isc.UM\\Ms C'oiiiuy (Oliio) on a coopcr.uive 
basis, A iinisiL' lo.K'!\i'r-si)por\'lM>r and 13 addiiion.il nuisic 
tcaclicrs .uv cinp!o\ cd liic inu'niu\iiatc supci inUMuk lu's 
oiWcc. Many of tlicsc tiMclicrs tcai'li in a nuiubci* of scliooU 
each wak and as many as tlit ec dilteriMit icaclicrs i;o lo a Nijii;!c 
school to teaeli pupils in llieir particular tichl of specialization 
— elenientarv vocal, ch(>rus, and various t>'pcs of iiisirunieiual 
instnictioti. 'Within two years after the nuisic proi^ram was 
estahlislieJ, every school in the count)' was hasini; nuisic iji- 
siruciion. 'fhe funds supportit^i; the pro^^ran^ are paid by the 
coojHMMtin^U selioo! districts and the count) hoard of echication. 

During the 16 years oi its operation, tliis progrjni of music 
services has tested a number of types of activities. I'or several 
years a county-wide band was ori^ani/ed. This ^roup practiced 
throui^hout the summer months and played at various com- 
munity gatheriiii^s in the county and at the county fair in the 
fall. Bands nrc now organiv.ed in each of the sch(K)! districts 
and on a regional basis. l-.,ch year music festivals are held 
which, Ixvsides contributing; to the cultural activity of the 
community, stimuhuc interest ann>ng parents and children in 
music instruction. Currently the pr(\i;ram t^iaintains I 1 bands 
and a number of choral groups. 

The county also emploNs an art supervisor and has added a 
numl>erof additional art instructors. The program in art edu- 
cation is operated in much the same manner as that for music. 
Art workshops for ch^mentary teachers are held under the 
direction of the art supervisor. During the past two years the 
supervisor has also been able to provide extension classes for 
the teachers in the county under the direction of a nearb)' col- 
lege. Aithougli art ir^struction w.is limited to the elementary 
grades in the earl>' x ears of the program, an art elective is now 
provided i/i each of the secondary schools, and classes are grow- 
ing in both enrollment and interest. The art work produced 
by students is the main part of the local community sc1kh>1s' 
exhibits at the county fair.'^ 



(Contributed by ^' . i", laws, iUfKrintotulcnt, Tuscjriwai C^nrnty ScKooli. New Phil* 
jJclphia. Oln«). 
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An an supcrvisoi' mmI loin" other circuit .\rt tc.iclicrs woik 
wlcli the loc.il coinnniiiity school units in Wayne C\)unt>' 
(Ohit)). I'he pro>;r,un, siinuiLitcJ In a similar pro^i;rani ii^ 
Medina (\)iin{) (Ohio), inclrcles a!* ijisii iicci(Kt In all ol' the 
elenKMUar) schools in the count) as a part ol the re^i;ular school 
curricuUuti and in the hiv;h schools as an elective course. Inter- 
est in art Ims incre.ised rapidU , luuh on the part ot* pupils .ind 
teachers/" 

In Wayne (."outity iMiclu,uin) assistance in physical eJuca- 
tioi^ pri>L;ranis and recreation services proN'ideci b) the local 
comnuniiiy schiH>is is ^i\ ui t roni the internee Jiatc ollice. The 
proi;rani consists of scheJulini; and assisting; in the various 
interschoiasiic athletic contests, supervising; recreation .♦ctivi- 
ties in thesnviller scliools, and in providin,^ tisiini;s an<.l descrip- 
tions i){ recieational ictivities. This pr(),i;r.nn developed out 
ot a need experienced dtnini; W'orlcl \\^ir 11 for a physical iit- 
ness proi;rani. I'he re^^ular program is financed entirely from 
count)' tunds, althou^i;h hinds trorn the K>cal school districts 
assist in tinancin.i; a recre.ition proi^rani during the suninier 
months.^ ^ 

A program ot reading improvement in Bucks C^.ounty 
(Pennsylvania) is no\v in its third \ear of operatiotK The 
specific acti\ities ot the reading consultaiu h.ive gn\\vn out ot 
the needs of the intermediate area and are, {or the most part, 
directed toward the />ro;)/o//o;; f>/ a Ihilinidul nuidi)}}^ fyro^^ra))! 
atid the l>rct'iU/i(}n of disabilities, Sorne of the activities are 
concerned with the viintiuation of disidvlilii's which already 
exist. 1 he consultant works in tlu' cIassr(H>m at the request 
of a teacher who needs help with such problems as grouping 
children foi' reading, usii\i; materials, and directing learning 
activities. Children not making clesirable progress in reading 
despite normal mental abilit)' are referred by the teachers to 
the consultant for testing. Recommendations are given to the 
teacher of each of these children regarding appropriate metli- 
ods, materials, and levels of instruction necessar)' if improve- 

'* CiirHnhutt-a \*\ Rjiph I ly, vupcrlnten Jcnt, ^'aync Cnuniy Si>;hiXiIi, ^'cxTster, Ohio. 
" ConffihurtJ hv ( hjrK< F. Bril<i\ atputv ?upcrinrinJcnt, Vaym: County Sch<x)|f, Detroit, 
VUcfu<An. 
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tiK'iu is to l)c nKulc. The CDiisultvint serves .is a resource per- 
son ;u te.icher inM^Tvice meetings, for .uhnitiistrjtors, super- 
visors, guidance persDiineK and reading te.icliors. Me also 
teaches retreslier courses jiul .idsanced ctuirses in readii^i; to 
Interested tciehers. 

1 he program ot reading inij^rovenieiu includes ,\ readuig 
clinic ti>r the examination oi* very serit>us dis.ihilkies when niore 
extensi\'e tliagnosis \\ necessary. Appropri.ite instruction during 
the smntner and regular school year is proxided for children 
who need spccjaJ indi\ iiluah/ed help in reading tine to extreme 
disabilities and personality coniplications. A systematic pro- 
gran^ of vision and hearing screening, an up-to-date library of 
proies,i()tial materials for teachers, elforts lo keep the pid^lic 
informed about the methods arid progress of the program, in- 
structional guides tor teachers, and an abund.mce of remedial 
materials (or teacher use are all a p.irt of the program. In only 
two years ol operation, ID additional persons are sper !ing full 
time in reading imprt)vement work in the local comnuinity 
schi>ols in the county at both elementary and secondary levels,'* 

\\>cational atid technical instruction is provided in Augusta 
CjHinty (Virginia) at the W'oodrow Wilson IVchnical School 
which has been in operation since 1947, Hie sch(H>l operates 
on a 12-nK>ntli basis, and courses require from six months to 
two years to complete. The school 's open to pupils from 16 
to 60 years of age who can profit from the technical training 
oilered. Classes .ire kept relati\'ely small with each of the 24 
instructors having a maximum of 2^ pupils. 

The olTerings ot the scIkh)! have been expanded each ye.ir 
since its beginning and now include courses in secretarial and 
genera! otlice work, stii.dl business management, radio and elec- 
tronics, television, cosmetology, horology, laundry operation, 
aiito mechanics, body and fender repair, furniture repair and 
refinishlng, upholstery, shoe repair, commercial sewing, barber- 
ing, C(x^kitig and baking, and vocational crafts. 

This year the school has about 300 enrolled exclusive of some 
^0 high-school pupils w ho take some part of their advanced 

O.nTrihii'cJ l\ Clnr!o M U'.Ji'r,, utjH rinutuicrn. IViSIk' Sch.H.lv .,f Buck^ County. 
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tiMininj; here Ivtorc coinplolioii nt their rc,i;uKu hij^h-schcx)! 
course, I he pri)i;i\uii is oper.ucJ aiui linAiiceJ by ihe Augusta 
('oinn\ Seh(H>! HoarJ. AJults ah(>\'e the a^^e of 20 years and six 
luonil^v .ire recjulreJ lo p,u a reason.ihle tiMiii>n. 1 !i^L;h-seh(X)l 
>;ratluaies wltu live in ihe eonnty mu\ wIu) have not reached this 
A'^f.' aie admiued \viiht>ui tuition, and their tuition is provided 
Ironi lax vources hy the schi)ol district/' 

M'i < I lit ( A I K)\.\l. Sf lU K I S I OK I HI A ] \VU AK 

In connnun!t!e>, the ninnber of pupils who devi.ite 

^u(licii"nll>- (roni nurin.d ti) reqinVe special educatioivi! service^ 
is nlui\'cl\ small. Wr^ type of sers'ices ivqiiired for an ade- 
quate educ.it ion.\l pro^i;r,un tor tliose wit!) Jimiied vi>loiK hear- 
ing' dl^ahilille^, vpeech deliclencles, orthopedic handicap>, aiul 
other t>pcs ol handica[>s which rev|Liire them to be honub^imd 
either ti'r >ha!'t periods or pernianeiuK is otten hiii^hly special 
i/ed, both in teiins oi teachin^L; nu^lhojs .uui in the iacilities 
ami in^triic" io!i.d materials necessary. In most con^nuiniti.s 
then' pupils are not receiving; the educaiiijnal ser\aces Mie\ 
desixiMtel) need. Increasin;;ly, conimanity schools are receiv- 
ii\L: .assistance from the iiuerniediate unit in providin^i; an edu- 
cational pro,^rain tor these atypical children on a lar,t;er are\ 
basis. The niainKM" it^ which the pro;^r.nii i> provided and the 
scope itt the serN'ices \'ary considerably anion^:; the states in 
accordance witli the adequac)' of st.ue assistance in encoura/^- 
Ini; the provisioti ol Mich service-, 

A proi;rain of s[>ecial educati(»nal services has been in opera- 
tion in a three-county ajea -(^'Hrien, ("J^cola, and Lyon Coun ■ 
tie^ ilowa)- -since P>4(), ^Hie prc\i;rani, supported lari^ely by 
the state education department, incUiLles the tollowiiv< t\'pes 
ol services: 

llijr/f/^ l)}^}]i}iltirs. I k)i \cif C,r,u]c^ 3. .\iul ') {plus rok'rr.iK) xtk: 
givc'ti A j;^.);!^ hc.ulniL^ lest. W'horc <.!cfK ioiuics irulii.\uci.l, tlio Lliilciron 
given ^ pure- tone .nu![i>inei ric test. I'our to u^:eks iuer, this l.uicr -sTtKip 
U ,i,v;ain tested inJivKlu.iIly -t(ul if .i lie.irini; loss is shown, the p.\reMis of thj 

CnnuilnJtcd bv K, C\i,.'.'ll, JuUinn '.upcrin U'n Jcnt , .Vu.k^una Ci'Uiitv SJihiU, 
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chilJrcn arc notlficJ. C^Lissrooni sealinv; .uljuMtiu'ius jro rn.iJc where neces- 
sary. Suitable follow-up is carried on l>) (lie supervisor xn<\ in mast cjsci 
lx?ncficial incdic.il c.ire results .is well ,is relvibiliiuion where necessary. 

Speech Diftih, At the tinu* of the he.uinv; surwv, a sjweli survey 
also nude. Alt tliird-i;r,ule efiildrct) (plus rcU-rials) are ti'su-d a[id those 
wiili sjxcch defects are reterred to tfio sii|\rvisor and the speech ct>rrcctionist 
The work in each of the s^vecli correct ioti centers is carried on in four units 
of nine weeks eaeh. At the end of each ii.ut. the ehildren are retcsted» 
their pr.;v;ress evaluated, .ind rcconunendations are made for dismisval (either 
"cured'* or ready for classnH>n^ teaclier iulp) or for continuation. 

\ f:nft IMlJii idtti-\ I .kh of the seiuxils i[) ilie :hree-eoiinty area tests 
the vision ot eaeh clidd for lH)th distant and tie.ir vision aiul note ecrt.un eye 
syniptoinf, Rcsvilts are sent to tiie sujvrviNor and tiie parents of children 
who seem to have visual dil?iculties are notilKj. Where nx\lieal care and 
the purchase of glasses [xne a juiancial prohlcin, so^irces of assistance are 
sou.i;ht. C'lcar type Ixxiks and other si i;ht -saving fnaterlaK are made avail- 
able to the schot^ls' for uh' hy childreji u ho^e tloc tor fueserilvs the (K'cd. 

Physically UandicappcJ. Pupils who are able to conilinie school work but 
unable to attend school are provided wherever possible, and with their doc- 
ior\ pern\ission* with school -to-home teiepiione Ciiuipment. \\\ this means 
the child can liear ail that ^i;oes on in his classroom (or classrooms in the case 
of funtor arul senior hIk;li-selKH>l pupils) anil can in turn recite ami cojnerse 
with the tcjciier and the class. Since tlie early 19'W)*s, many cliildrcji in 
Iowa have "attended classes" in this way, either for a short period from 
several iTiv>i^ths to a ye.ir or for their etui re sehix)l lite. Some liave been 
presi<lents of their class and valedictorians at commeneement . The Iowa 
proi^rani of sc}iiH)l-tJ> home telephone teaeliini^ differs from those of m.my 
other states (and in this factor lies its success) in that chllJ c<}fttintii'<i uith 
/v! otift teacher and ou fi r/jv^, I-xccllcnt results are realized not oidy 
from the academic standpoint, but also from the psyclioloi^ical. Last year, 
cli^h.: such telephone "hook-ups" were establishcvl in this tliree-county area. 

Other services for the physically handicapped are the visitinv; teacher 
(home or hospital) where the schooKto-home equiptneiit Is not feasible and 
special transportation for those children able to attend sehool but not able 
to w*alk or take the bus. 

Mi ttfjf RctarJafion. The mentally slow child is tested to establish his 
rate of learnln^^, his achleven^cnt le\ el» his social maturity, and his iKhavior 
patterns. An educational pro ram based on these results is outlined for the 
teacher, and nicthods and materials are reconnticnded. Achievement is 
checked at the end of the school year. 

MalaJjusfniCfif. Pupils who appear to he socially and enuitionally malad- 
justed are referred to a praeticini^ physician and to a public-school psychol- 
ogist for examination and recommendations as to an appropriate cducation.il 
proi^ram. In serious e.ises. psychiatric services are obtained^ 
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MtUiy chililrcd luivc more lli.in one Ii.uuJic.ip M\d therefore 
reeeive more th.m one of tlio spee'utl serviees. L;ist year more 
than 600 ehiljren reeeived speeial serv kcs in this three-county 
progratn.''' 

A pro^i^ram of speei.il services siniiKir to that described alcove 
isoperatcil cooperatively ainon^ IJenton, Iowa, and Tama C^)uii- 
ties (Iowa). Oneol the oiUstandin,^ features of these pro^i;rams 
is the cooperative etlorts of the teachers, parents, doctor, county 
superintendent, pss choK),v;ist, speech consultant, local conmni - 
nity board ot education, county nurse, super\'isor of special 
e<lueation, and elementary supervisor t\ir each Individual case 
in tu'cd of the special service.'' 

I he proi;ram ot special educational services in Cms County 
(OreiL^oji) is just in its second year of o[>eration .md only now 
het;innin>; to develop. C'onimunity school districts in this 
county nias' request assistance from the intermediate unit 
When re(]uested, the responMbilit>' for obtaining and super- 
vivinjL^ teachers tor hotue instruction is assun^ed by the inter- 
mediarc olHce for children physic.illy unable to attend school 
and who are able to profit fron^ instruction, Individu.il chil- 
drci! who have speech or read In ^ problems are also t;iven 
as'istance, aIthoui;h this phase of the prot;rani is as yet quite 
limited. Psychonunric testir\i; is provided, and this service is 
used occasionally by the Health and juvenile Departments of 
the county. In general, the speei.d education services provided 
ure consultative and supervisory with respect to the special 
problems in the community schools, Coordin.uion is another 
major eniph.isis, since cooperation with many ditTerent a>;encies 
re<UHred to help the handicapped child profit as much as is 
p;)ssible tron"^ his educ.itlon.il experiences/^ 

The pro,i;r.im for providing special educational services for 
excet^tional children In Marathon County (Wisconsin) is some- 
what imioue frorti other operatini; pro^^ranis in that it is sup- 

"C.^-nt nfnitiJ In Mrs. Knih S. A^lUll^l-^^<'n, spvwi.ii i. Juc ,Jt ii iji ^upcrvj^or f'nr (")'hricri, Oscc- 
c'U. jnj l.u«n f'onnucs, Slu'lJ^uu Ih^aj, 

"ConrnbutcJ bv Si,k;urd B. ^"jMcn, supervisor of ipccia! cJucition for Benton, Iowa, and 
r»mi Count urs, Morcn^o, lo'* !. 

" Ccntributcj h\ RitharJ U*. ^iV>oJs,,>c k , ^firecmr of ^pcciil education, Coos County 
S^hfx*!^ 0>ouiMi\ l^fe.ton. 
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ported e'litircly tliruuj;h county funds .ind without subsidy 
trcMu Mate or fcdor.it a^i;oncies. 'ilio progi'.un in operation 
since 1952 .isslsts cliiUlrcji with prohlenis in speech, hearing, 
visidM. nient.il ret.u'd.u ion, .uu! soci.il .uid emotional ni.iLidjust- 
nients. C^ne of the import.iiu ways in wnich the pn)i;rain 
t unctions is throu,i;h ilie ijiservice iniprovenieru teachers, 
The teachers trom the various local cotnnuinity seh(M)ls in the 
covinty meet t\\^ularly on leleased time in small ,i;ri)ups, Par- 
ents are also invited inti> the ,L;roups, ro!L;ethei- they plan and 
decide on ilie prohlenis they wish to explore, and frequently 
these incUule how to help chiKiivn with leamini; problems-- 
problems »)! childien wiih liandicaps such as spi'ech defects. 
I he actual ;^uidance v)t the ^L^roups comes ti*om the iwo i;en- 
erai supeT\' isors tmder the dlcectioji of the county supcrln- 
tenclent. i he l;o.i1 kept ui niinJ throu^qhoul all the plannin,^ 
In to establish the teacher as a qualitied consultant, able lo help 
parents and pupils haviuL; problems. When teachers under 
stand more about children's behavior than the\' did previous 
to I lie tiiscr\ ice emphasis, the\' arc able to do a more competent 
iob K\[ talking thini;s over w ith the parents of a child, hi this 
way many anxieties are curbed and children aiJed in their 
idjustment problems, Those children and parents needin^i^ 
more help are cotmseled by the special supervisor, ami the 
services ot a psychiatrist are obtained tor scrn>us cases. 

Many ,i;rou[>s m the \arious coninumities and in the county 
assist with the pro;^rani, The county library and bookmobile 
fn*o\ iile an extensive assortment oi professional books and 
niai;a/ines which become a pail of the parent e^Kication pr(i- 
i^rani, I\uvnt ^i^roups and service clubs have purchased child- 
development films which ciiculate ireely to htunemakers, 
ehurch. l^'i'A, ami mothers club groups. About 100 showings 
anii discussions were held last year with the guidance of nurses 
ami general supervisors.'' 

A survey in Lincoln (lounty (OregMm) showed that manv 
children in the county liad, in var\ing degrees, sights hearing, 
and speech impairments, and that a number were chronically 

* ( (intnlnit* d Kv R.t^^r H \Tjiv. ^upt' r\ i«- r of L'\i.'cpt !■ il cliiUfcn, Marathon 0">unty 
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ill .iiul m.iLuljustcJ. I'hc proi^Min cNt.ibltslu'J Kist \cMr in 
CDopor.uion with tho si.uo cdiuMtion doparttiu'in pioviJo^ the 
s.iiiK' soivioes .itul oJuc\ui{>nal opportunities to tiicso ehilJixn, 
wherever they mx tounJ \\\ iho euunty, as lo all other chilulrcn. 
( laNsroiJin te.K-hers are proviJoJ wiih .ul\ lee .iiui :^LnJ.inee arul 
speei.i! ifiNtruetional nMtcri.iK to aid in the le,nfiint; problems 
ot physie.illy h.indieappcd ehdJreii who ,ire .ihh- to .uu'iul 
schooh .ind p.irt-tinu' te.iehers .irc eniplo\\ci to ^m\e iivo hovo'N 
n\ instruetion e.ieli week to ihose who .ire hnniehi)iHuh C-Jiil- 
dren who nui;hl luMutit from psyehiatrie ernsuU.Uion .ire ,\ - 
Jerred to a psyehi.itrie ehnie winch is helvi in the coLnU\- twice 
e.ieh ye,ir in eooper.uion with the pviblie he,ilth dv.'p.irtn\ent.^" 
1 loniebciuiul ehildren in C;L\rio.i C.ovnUy ( IVnns\'lv Ani^ ) re- 
ceive the attention of the sfHvi.t! cdtieition service^ provided 
h>r the various schools In the county. Upon .\ ph\'^ici.in\ 
rect>ninieiidjtion lor home instruction .ifid ps\ cholo^ical cn- 
.iniin.itioi^ schoobtcjdioinc telephone instruction is provide^l. 
ddiis is supplemented with individual tutoiii^i; In the hotne 
under the supcrviMon of the specia' edueatioii ser\ ice. C^)nl 
nuniity i^roups are encourai^ed to participate in assistini; with 
the costs ot this service. In one instance, ft)r exiniple, the 
W eltare C'lub ol tlie Cdarion l)i\ isit)n of che i;lass coinpatu' at 
whtcli the father of the child worked assmned all the co^ts of 
the proi;ram. The coinhinatit>n of the schooKto-honie tele- 
phone instruction mk\ private tutorin^i; is considered to be most 
satistaetory and ^jllective.*'' A very similar proi;iani is operat- 
ijii,^ in Alle,L;hen\* (lountN ( ]Vnns\ l vania ) 

In bigham C^ovnUN' (Micliii^an) two speech correciionists 
are provided to assist the speech ciefcctlve children in the 12 
schools in the county. \one of the schools served is lari;e 
enou;sh \\) provide ihc service. I'.aeh local eomnnmity school 
tlistriet is assessed and tliis inones' supplemented b\' state fuiuis 
to hnance the pro^^rani. An advisors commiiree of con^jini- 

■' ( nntrihu'.oJ hv l..hn \ i\n-xir. jr.. >Ljpcrv)v<.r i,f spcOjl i.Uii--Uinn, Clarion Count)' 
Sclio.iU, < lui'»n. l\'n n n K.m i J. 

Sif]o(,|;. i'ittslnirkih, I\-n n \v l> snia. 



nuv schiU)! .utininisi lMt^>^^ ,nui ihc JiuctiiK'Jiatc ^ulvrinu^lulcnt 
pro^L;iMin w ith ilu* coopctMim^i; scliunK. ' 

WwM'ih ( t>iiiu\ ( WVconsiiT^ ,iiu) Mr\cs .ill tlk' vuiwl .nul urbui 
sch<*o|s tlk' ^•ouiUN. l\L"lori\iU 1>\' U'.k'Ikts, iuimcs .iiul .ui - 
lni^u^u^uof^ inJiN IJualU" tcstcJ In ilic <."oU!U\ psyclu>!o;^;si 
.uul ic\"a'\\ In ilie sup^.'|■\■i^o^ ot the iMiuhcappui Ironi du' 
st.Uc^ cxiuc.uion Jcp.u uiu lU. The IQ [\ini;c of ths)>c .uimliicJ 
is uni.ill) .il>i)ul .uuf Jk' ch.i'n!U>lo^i;KMl .Vi;o iMniL;c is 9-16, 

'<r\t<\' \v.l^ uml.ucJ fi) I'^IV ,H che t\\|iK'st of* tc.ichors 
.Mul eoinim;nii\ sc'h.)i>I ^uhrilnisiiMtors \\\u) rcc(\L;tii/cJ th.it the 
i"Ci;i!Lir eLivsiooni instJ ucUtHi \\\is not ,ui.iptcd to ihc iKwis of 
thcNL' Icariimi; chikhvn. Ihc schvjol is .1 Jniinistciwl h\' .1 

Spcc'i.ii Scr\ ic^.- ( 'niiiiiiiucc: uii;' ciu snpci"ituc!i<k'iu, one vll- 

piiiK'ip.il, UiC (.*(JLiiny nurH\ iIm: ^u[^oriiUciiJcnt ot tho 
St-Uc Sch.Hil tor the De.ii (locMtcd withiti tlio c'duiuv), the 
president ol the eoLitiiN' nuxheal sneiety* the presit^leiu ot the 
eouiity IM A eottneih the et>vinty snperintentlent of schools, 
M\d one lay nuinbcr. 1 he speei.ii seliool is sttpervi^e^.1 l'>y the 
eovniiy elenieni.iry superNisor an J the teaelier of the class is 
specially trained to teach mentally retarded children. 

One i)i the aspects ol this special school lor mentally retarded 
children is that the ciirricLilutn !^ luiilt around the "hot liinclr' 
program. i he children, ^v;uided by their teacher, plan their 
menus tor the week anti il;o shoppjn^L; lor food. All purchasini;, 
plannini;, cookin^i;, and servin^^ is done In the .i;roup. I he 
children learn hy doini;, not by bein,i; H)ld. I.an^^nia^^e work 
deals with proper wa\s oi nieetin^L; people, waitin.i; on tabk's 
or i;reetinL; visitors. Readini; becomes a needed ski!! when 
recipes, jiewspaper ads, diet su i,'L;estions, aiul menus are invoU'ct). 
Arithmetic is needed in check in,^ the amounts of proteins, 
carbohydrates, or starches present in each pupil's lunch. I1ie 
wei^^*hts of foods purchased are caret ull\' checked, bills fi,^urcd 
and paid. HeaUb mm\ safety come in for a large part of the 
proL;ram, One of the highlights for the boys ami girls came 

'"^ ("niitribuu-J l>v \U<'M } Stri»uil. pi. rin ten Jen t , Inqham diunty Scfiools, Ml<i^ln, 
MiJ)i.<jti. 
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List >oar wIk'h iIk' Nchnol h<j,irtJ njonil'crv in tlw c'oLKHy (40 
oi tlu'iu!) visited diL' M.'hi>ol lor JiniUM'. I'hc mcil sv.is iMnv 
pk'tcly pi\'p,u\\l atul si.Mvci.i Uv the clilltfron wiili iho i;uiii,\nie 
i>i tllLM!' ilmcIk'i'. ' 

A JiKcrcot lypc ol special cJucUioiki! sci vice to the iKUuli- 
cMppeJ is the W'uoJj'dw WiNon Keh.ihiliLuion ("e/uer oper- 
ated itt Au.uLisia CoLiiUN' ( V!i\i;ini,\ ) hy the ^LUe ho.irj ol' 
eJiie.Kioii in eooper.uion with the eoinuy >ehools. This eeiuer 
is fiot a hospital. Its luneu'on is to provide eounHTni;, pl\ssie.il 
reh,ihiIiuUion, ,uul Vf^e.itional tiMinini; to persons with resfdiLil 
h.indic.ippii^L; di>,ihihties, in order that they n^ay .i,L;.)in resinnc 
suitable Work. Tliis service wa^ he:^tni in CVioher 1 and 
e.ieh year it has reiulered a most vahiahle service to the state 
aiul also to other states in \'ocational dia,i;nosis anti counsehn^i;, 
pinsical therapy, occupational thei'apy, futin^v; of limbs and 
braces, and ^^ivinj; speech therapy to numerous handicapjud 
persons ol all a>;es. In ^ui'^'hi^v; the^e ser\ ices, the center works 
ch>sels' wiili both the hi^t;)! school and the technical school. ' 
Ikich unit renders a service which complements the pro>;rarn 
of the other."' 

(il jnA S(i, ( Ol NS} M.\(,, ll snN(., AXM XI \ I SDWi i SI KVKi S 

I here is need tor eduCvttiotut!, social or personah and voca- 
tional .guidance for all pupils trom the kinder^i;arten throui^h 
cotlei^e. I he increase*.! complexity ot vocational o[>port unities 
and the CNtenslon ot compulsory attendance laws have placet! 
nia/iy added and \aried responsihihties on the schools. The 
p rot; rani ot education nuist pruside opportunities for t]i<jse 
interested and able ctmtinue then' education throui^K secon- 
<Jary schools an<l collei;cs and also iov those who terminate 
fheir sccondai y or co]k\iL;c combes before grad uati<>n. Alihoui^h 
titans conMiiunity schools are able to provide i;uida!ice coun- 
selors, te^tlt^L; proi;ranis, and the administration ot an attend- 

Oin!nbu'».Al SUriJ u: I IIv'a i vf t li , ^ j pci i n U n Jtn t , VX'<i1v. n:th County ScIk^uN, Flkhorn, 

' A brief .U^vripsiia .it i\w ^X'(><lJ^|»u• W'llsi-n I\\5inic.il S.h^*.! is inclaJia in tliis chapter 
.<n p- 

C":i»ra>:j*^a l-v K < u^i'l!, <!i\isii)n p^Tjnu mi .m , Aiua^t.a C'nuitv Svh'>"lv 
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NUL'i.i! workers, scIuk)! ps\\-|iol{>v;ists, c'linic^il pvycholni;ists, psy- 
chi.urists aiui t>ilH'r qvi.illlicd tjcluuiwl .mJ proicssion.\l spe- 
cialists ^nnv.'tuiUA tu'*.\-svn\\ m\' .ihiuisi .il\s\i\s hi^^voiul the 
oi the coinnuiDity seluu>rs .il^ht^ to provi<.ic. In nhiiu" 
u*,s;.inccN tlu" iiuenncJi.iU" unit In aMv to .iJimnistei' pri >,i;r.\inv 
whijh 1 1 u.' e<5innui!iliy schools wlicn c.iscs rcqinrinv; such 

.UMst.uicc OL'cur, 

An e\tensi\(,' stuJv nl the ,^uiJ.UK'e luwls in \W'^U"hester 

( ouiU\ 1 New \'oi'ls ) h.is l^-en iiKule In ,i euinnutiee ot eoiu- 

nunmv '^ehtHil .uhninMr,Uoj-s ,inJ the iollowin^i; conclusions 
re[V>i leJ: 

W'c [h.-L'vc .uui ,L;irl t>t' hi-^lw lu>»>! .i.cc sIkmiU h^: 

cslcvi in i^citni,;; n^o^i mil of schi'o! v\}xtic!K\. In »lo ^n. lu- '-h.t.iKi 

hue -U tiinv clurit\^ ciku iiiurul v uccr in (jmJ.n '> \' u K-i^. 

npUtuJcs, intercuts, .ihilitjcs, aiui [HTsom-iIuv- -in mjhk k tlK'i\' mas Iv i 
nccii li)r a si'Cuiul, t>r even ,i thirvi, sv^cli .ippr.iiN.iL W'c iod. ;int 

nutiy siviJcnls, it Ictt to their »>\s'li rcsDuree^ will Iv un.iMe to NC^iut nikIi 
services. I'or tn uiy, tliis In Jm uu kiIIv inlp^^^^ll>k', VW\^ ly^x' ut Hn\ u c' v in 
Iv iMfulkJ in mast in^Mncc^ Tir clKtiJwl) »J!)i);r j*. .il) s jn j 

(luij.inco CXtucr."' 

As .1 result ot this survey .itul recoiunuMuLil ion .ind with the 
ciopcr.uion ot iVx iniernu'di.Ue s^i pcnn leiuient, a ^i^nickince 
ce filer was esLihhsheti In the couJiCy. 

The si.Wt ot the i;inJance center consists {)\ a director, a 
connsehw', a psycholo^i^ist, .1 ps\'ciionK't risr , a secretary, and a 
clerk. I'eii sehool systems participate in the support arul 
Ncrvices of the center. C\)iuplete reports of the special testhi.i: 
.uk) counsel ill, i; are torwartled to the local school ^i;tiidanco 
coun'^elors who discuss the otitC(Mues ttn'ther with the student 
his parents. I olk>win^i; this, a copy oi r I'eport, aK)n.i; 
wui; the tesiiu^i; profile and other rehued tuateriak is pkiceJ 
[Vi I lie hantis ot the student and hi^ [larents by the k)cal sc!v>o! 
coiinsek)r. The tuaior purpose ol the )^iiidance center is to 
supplement the work of the local schools in providing; i;uid- 

.''(..tif (i.!int\ sjo.j, liTv' S.ipcr\;v^r^ Oi^tria, Wc^lvhour ("imnu, (luppi^"jM;. N\'W 
V..jk. 
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ai)cc services wtiicli ihcv cMiiiU)t provide for ihcjusclvcs.''^ 
Psyclu)l(»^i;icMt scrvici^ .\rc provided tor .ui\' school district In 
one intenneJi.ue in Suliolk County (New Ynvk) on re- 
^jtiCNt. ( luKli'cn arc relen'ed h\ UMcherv, school nurses, {Prin- 
cipals, p.irems, prolvuion olllcers, \\elt\irc workers, .ind 
physicLins. jor Mich inattets .is ,uMdennc ivt.n\l,uion, eruot; »n.il 
instabihtN , ol^iecuon.ihle beh.ivior probletns, jtuI ph\ sic.il sytnp- 
toms coupk'd wiili psychok>i;ic disturlxniccs. On referral, a 
h.icki^ronnd hisUM'v is pre[\ucJ lor each clnkl and (he sytup- 
lonis .ire noted and discussed ss'ith the p'M'son ni.ikin;^ the rc- 
terrah A vaneLy of p-yclio!o^^K\\I tests jrc adniinistered as 
indicatci! h\ th; di^t ui'lxmces ni.miiested. ! he te>t results .n'e 
niterpr^ied to tliuse [MoU'>MoiMi per^nns who ,i!\' in close cun- 
t.H'l with thi' child, and methods <j| owrconiini; the dist inhancc 
I'ecounncudcd. i reviueiiily the psyclio!( \i;ist , followini; up on 
reconiirrndji jMiiv, rcquu'CN the .iNsiNt.ince ol h)C,d ,>^i;ciH'ies in 
thccotMK\. Wdicrv'wr f^^Nsibk* the iitih/.uion at all a\,nlil^le 
f.icihucN IS Lanplnyed in hJoln^; the chiki to make a mure Nitis- 
(act(^'': jd|i!stn:ent to his p.U'ticuhir situation, 

Di^rini; the [\ist ycAt' the intcnncdi.uc district employed a 
te.nn ot p^\ cin^lo- ists, ,i si)ci.'!l workia', .md .1 psychiatrist t(^ 
stati .1 child ad ins: men t cciiter as an added service to tlu- 
chikh'en and the CiJinnunht^ >,c)ionls in the area. J'he clinic 
fiiiK'tions (M-imaialv' to assist the student iji chinvun.^ patteiais 
ot Ix-haNior s[) tliat he may luMtef tneet tlie denu\nds of the 
schoid, whereas the ps\ cht^lo^i^ist woikiri.; in the sehooj, as 
described alnise, helps teachers and parents jiiul the best means 
ol coiuhti<uiint; the chdd. 

A mental ln\i;iene sei\ ice is provided in Kenosha ("i>tml\ 
(Wisconsin) primarily loi' the dia,\;nosis and treatment ol 
emotional distttrhances t>f citildren and their paf'ents in in- 
stances where such problems atlect the school perloiaiiance 
oi the child. The total schiu)l population of ttie count\ i> 
clii^ible \{)V the service on ret] nest, I Jowes er. onh' a snKill 
tunnber of chikiren and their parents require intensive scr\ ice. 

( ■..luriini-^v! K-hcr^ V, , mi pu i !i U' fulau , f trv5 Si i ^v.r us..r v Oistn.i. r 
<^'itii;s-. (1mp;mi[ui, Nc'A' Y'>rk- 

( MiU nl^Ki'vl hv K;Kh S, Pivt.THuk .niJ ItMiitra \ Sjiv^ari/. p^vOmino'^^ S.v-nH 
S^ipvf \ i^i'T V Oi^trut. S,iil,4k ^<iijn:\. PiU lio^uf, Nc'a- Vnrk, 
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I he pro^r-un is .ulininisUTcJ by the couiuy MipcrintciulcJU of 
sch(K)Is and the services are providetl by a psychiatric social 
worker and a psych()!o>;ist. The program is financed entirely 
by ilie covint)'.'" 

I he need tor a variety ot t;uidance services was emph.isi/cd 
in a survey ol the interests and needs of hii;h-school ^r.iduates 
and nont;raduates in Milw.uikee CAunity ( Wisconsiti ) , It was 
found, for example, tiMt the percenia^i^e of i^raduaics attend- 
ing; collei;c v.iriis from 12 percent in the industrial areas to 92 
pcrcciU in the hi^^hly resiJenti.il areas. A comprehensive pro- 
>;ram L;ind.ince services h.is been developed for nil the schiK)ls 
in the city .nul the county. Teachers, i;uidance counselors, and 
adnunisi raiors counsel with pupils, parents, and coinnuniity 
,i;r()ups. 1 he teaching and ing of vocational inforniatioii 
is a continuous process within the chissroom as well as in the 
i;uidance oihce. Speakers, pnnel discussions, excursions, jnd 
career proi;ranis ,ire scheduleti throughout the \ear anioni; the 
various schools. 

l!nipliasis on the inservice educ.iiion proi;ranis for teachers 
inchuie the following observations and experiences: 

1. A sensitivity on ihc part of the te.icluT tu the iinmeJi.uo needs of the 
child in his rcl.itlonshij) with pupils .ind tcaciuT*!, 

2. Suiricicru vinJLTst.indin^ ot\ M\d f.unili,Kit\ witli, inoderti i;uul.nicc 
pr.icticcs so th.it ihc tciclicr will he sciuitivc lo the full ^^uiJ.uue p<issjbiK- 
tics throvji;lKuu .i d.iy's oont.iet w'liU pupils. 

3. Some conipctctKV in the use .ind interpret .uior^ of tests ,uul utl>cr 
cv.iliKitive n^.iteri.iK. 

4. I N^vriences .tnd be,;;imuni^ skilU in eonduetini; iiuii vidu.il conferenees. 

5. A rcct\i^niiion of the jxjssihilities of ^t;i3ld.i5Ke throuv^h school .U'tivities, 
elul^s. .ind svich other i;roups of ehildret^ or .uiuUs .as be ^ppropr\ue. 

^. T!u* experiences ol p.irtieip.itinj:; in conferences ^^■hich inehjdc fnipils, 
parents, teuhers. eoutiselors, prineip.il, ,ind vtsitirii; te,K[icr. 

7. Ilxperlenees in .letu.dly developitii; cnrrleuhi in terms of the needs of 
individo.il pupifs. 

S. A recoi;nition of the distinction between such problems \s'hich nuy 
well be solved by the classroom .ind hoTueroom te.iclier, aiul those \vhich 
should be referred to speci.ilists. 

9. A knowledge of school .ind conununiiy resources to vehieh a cLissrooni 
teacher niiy turn for assistance. 
- • 

^'O'ruribuuJ bv Mjr>;;rLt DithK Hipv-rinft n<li,'n { . KukjOm County Schrxl^, Kcnusfii, 
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10. 'Ihc recoijnttjan of sunptoms of L;»xKi phy'>ic.il .uui mciit.il IumIiIi in 
yoiuh ,inj X i.iniili.uiiy wiih ihe .k;cncral priiu-iplcs of mcni,;! hy.k^K'nc. 

11. I he sympathetic luuk'rst.uuiiii of the priiblcms of socl.il .iJjiist'iK tu 
,nul orientation of cl^iKlrc/j ,inj youth wh^'n cfncrii>>; ,i new sch<>ol- 

I J. A rcLii_;;aa ii>r: o| : he lUwi .itui npjviti uiu t U'^ i>t (e.K'hiii^, either tor 
nully or iiu iifenuily , mu Ii \ o,-.h ii>i\ il niroim.UuMi invi .iiiitiiJes hcst siiiteJ 
to the v.irious levels. 

I Ills set i)t KuiJ.inci' experiences was developed t(v sei ve .is a 
elieckli>t ior teaeheiN .kkI as a basis for ^^rotip discussions;'' 

Ciuidaiice is the newest service provided cooperatively by the 
live re(>ri;ani/ed school disincls in one inlerniediate area in 
[.ewis County ( \e\v Vork). This area is truly rural in that 
there is no ^ il]aMe over '^00 popnhuion and the K'I2 enroll- 
nient ran,i;es froi^i :0() to 4^0 pupils in the schools. A pro- 
i:rani ot ^tiidance services desii;tK\i to meet the Noeational and 
educational nci'ds ol the yoiiiii; people in the schools has been 
developed, I'rior to 195 1 Ns hen tjjis pro^^rani went into elTect 
each school had a part-ttnie i;uidance person but in all but 
two cases these people were not trained in i;uidance. One of 
the iiiosi e^}ectt\'c leatures(^f tlie program h.is been the inservice 
developnuMU oi luiderstandiiii; ot and skill in v;uidance serN ices 
by the i;uiilance people, teachers, and administrators, rhis 
inservice program is carried on by a number of means, (^nce 
each two weeks tlie ,L;uidance director meets with the inter- 
mediate superintendent, the commiii^lty school administrators, 
and the element ar\ supervisor. At least once every two weeks 
he meets with each scluu)! faculty. The five schi>ol counselors 
and the ,L;uidance director ineet t(\^ether at least once each 
month, (^ut ot this series ot meetii^^s has developed a nimiber 
ot study pro,urams and specific pixijects and activities — all con- 
tributin^i; to the inservice impro\enient of the school personnel 
ins'otvcd. Proi;rann of child study and other adult ^k^roup 
activities are also a part ot the pro>;rani. Last year the P fA 
ii^ one oi the con^nuuiii ies, for example, undertook a study of 
the "purpose oi the schools/* " 

' C,f};fih(]ti\l ^^ H'''.^-jrJ <i, Sukir', ^fipcnnccrjuu. Si.vi-nvi Super vi^-rv District, f 
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1 iic .uiniiiiisii'.iiiDii uf a icsui\i; nn^i^r.un is provided for tlic 
scli(K)ls in IriHjiiois (!oiuuy (llliiiois). All of tlic sclioo! Jis- 
iricis in the coiuuy pariicip.uc to sonic cxtonl ir this pn\k;r.ini. 
l,,ist ycM' tlic pro,i;r.ini iiuliiJcJ U's(in^i; for incnt.d ni.uurity. 
achicvcincnt» and rcadii^i^ abihiy at various ^i;radc levels. 

As in nians' other areas, the enforeenient of attendance law ^ 
in (ienesee ('ount\' (Miehii;an) has pr(),L;rcssed heyonti the 
truant oHicer stage. Hie matter of attendance of chiklren 
in school otten involves more than the iiiiestion of misbehavior 
on the part of either parent^ or chilcheii. (Consideration o( 
mciital heahh, proper grade placement, economic factors, and 
family status and problems often become a part of the attend- 
ance behavior of children, A full-time attendance supervisor 
is provided to serve the 6S districts in this county, including 
the 22 districts maintaining a secondary program. Although 
each ot the local scti(K)ls maintains the attendance records and 
d(K's preHininarN' work on attendance problems, thilicult cases 
are referred to the county atteiuiance supervisor.'^* 

In Dane Comuy (Wisconsin) a similar attend.ince service 
is provided. In nian\^ instances it is found that the compulsors' 
attendance law must be interpreted to parents. Plans for an 
educational program suited to t!ie interests of children who 
are chronic attendance pr()blenis are developed cooperative!)' 
with the elementary- or high-school administrators. IvlTorts 
are made to discover tlie child's interests and appropriate ad- 
justments in his school program are made whenever possil^le 
and ileslral^le. * ' 

The ser\ ice ot attendance or membership accounting is new 
this year in the program of Wayne C.ounty (Michigan) as a 
result i)\ legi'-lation in that state which recjuires the auditing 
ol metnhersliip recortis of all sc1i^k>I (hstricts. Reports are 
received and checked and such spot checks as are necessary to 
detej'mine tiie accuracy of the mcfiibership reporting are made. 
Assistance is given to the school districts in the county in set- 

C.-.ritribu!i<,i ^> K. P Knbvrt'', super inu nvL ru. "tf«i>^uiH^ (^junty Sclioiils, U*it<i<.'k,i. lUin'iis. 
' C ...r,;fV'u:^ J l\ Mr. [ H.-'.^uJ. m; jvnn ; ciu: . , ; t , Uusc^l'l- (,.uh!\ Vtuu-N. Ilwn, 

.Mu'?iK,in, 

*■ C "nn ! rtbut III 'h\ ].\iv.i^ \, (,>!u:<.r, ir >n^f«< 'T t ii>n jnJ .ut<.nJ.iiKC airtctur, Ojnc County 
Scf<M.K, Sun rriiric, 
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Uus; up pupil .icc()uiuin>; rt\"oi'd% .iiul in iiucr^Motii^L; {\\c ro>^u- 

1 M M I I f si K\ K I s 

1 Ijc IkmUIi \y\ pupils .uul ((.mcIkts has \ ;^t\\u iiWluciicc 

upon lL^lrul^^ ,icii\uics, Pupil IkmUIi is of such iinpt>rtancO 
th.U .mciulnn [KcJs to Ix' L;ivcn it) thv' caivlul scix'c'nln;^ .init 
chcckiu^i; of [nif>ils to .issuro ihcir tiincss {or school .ittciul.uict^ 
ami [or p.iriicip.uu>u ui wirious .ispccis ot ihi.^ school pro;.;raui. 
In sonvj .u\\\s. hc.ilth services .nc adequately provided by other 
tlt.in ^ch(H)j .^;.;eiicies, hut in nKin\' places u is necessary lor the 
schtM»K to pfo\'(de the ser\ ices needed, l A en ss'here ad<.\|uaie 
he.ihh services ate awnlahle, et)ordMiat:on i)f the facihties avail- 
alsjc ajul the needs ot the schools are esseiuiah Main oT the 
sniatler schtn^N which are ufiahle to pj*ovide or ha\-e the services 
ol a nurse teaeher. a dental h\\i;)ene pro^iLjrano, or even lo have 
the scr\ ices ol a i^loetor, have been able to ,^a't assist. \nce fj'oni 
the nuernu'diate utnt throu^uii cooperative proL^rani with 
otiier schools in the area, Many health services can hj a<.hnin- 
istered tnore el!ecti\el\ when tlie hu\^er area is involved. 

i\irt oi the u'orkshop for teachers held prior tt) the opeinn^k; 
ot school m I ulton (a>untv t(jeor.t;ia) has been clevoted to a 
consideration ol health problems and the liealth pro^i;rani. d1ie 
total school stall in the county was in\'otved in this workshop 

atul they nn^t it\ three groups- hiv;h -school teachers, elenu'n- 

tar\*-schooi teachers, and other school employees such as 
hnichi'ooin workers aiul custodians. I eaehers discussed the 
use ot the health record which is a part of tlie permanent 

record which is kepi tor each child t ron^ his entrance in sehot)l 
to his i;ra<.KiatioiK "The dental stall explained their preventa- 
ti\e pr(JL;ram and ,i^ave sut;^estii)ns as to ho\s' the classroom 
teacher could prepare the chihh'cn in her class lor the dental 
mobile. A doctor thscussed the preparation and selection o> 
pupils tor the school plnsical examination. Meariui; ami 
vision surveys were explained and tollow-up procetiurcs dis- 
cusse^l, Plans were m,\<.ie tor the best use ot the time in each 

i -MUifMi'cJ iv. (Uk;,'. ] r>:jk-, a,;.vi' s ■.uprnnU'iK.U-n'. 'A'lviv (cutntv vh.wjs, 
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sL'luH)! tor tlic county lic.ilth nurse. Ways in wliicli tlic s.itcty 
program coulJ bo iniprovcJ wore plaiiiK\l, A s.iniiar> cfii;i- 
lurr Jisciissod staiularJs oi cleanliness with IuikIuvuhh workers 
and ciiNioJians. The sujurvisor niaJe plans wnh luneliroom 
inana^i:.ers in improxe ilie nutriti(»nal sianJarJ of the seluK)! 
Imich which plays such an nnportant part in the health of tlie 
schunl chiki, 

( hcst x-rays aie :<iven to evei y tc.icher as a part of the rei^u- 
lar yearly pr<\^'^^]^n. ('oinplctc physical exatnin.itions arc 
required c\cry two yeais. I'he inip(jrtance of a physicalK' (It 
teacher is strc>sed ni the health program of this county. The 
liberal sick leave Uciielits encourage each teacher to be in the 
classroom only when ready to do a ,L;t)od job in ever\- wav. ' 

A planiin^L; conference for the teachers in Tift C.ouiuv 
{C/eor.i;ia) at the lH\i;innin,i; of the sclu)()l year rcco^^ni/ed 
health problems as amon.i; the most serii)us of those needing 
immediate attention. riie\ a,i;reed th.it for a prour.ini to be 
etlective the i{)llowini; topics shvivild receive attention and study 
ihr(Hii;hout the year: providini^ a healthful school environ- 
ment, prox'iilin.i; tor prewMuion and correction of plnsical 
detects, plannini; a nuue etlective pro,i;ram for the control of 
Ci>mmunicable diseases, pKinnint^ a more etlective recreation 
proL^ran^ tor the school and communities, and improvin^i; the 
nutrition pri\i;ram. The teachers recoi;ni/ed the need for the 
health education pioi^rani to be conceriu'd with the whole life 
ot the child, to i;i\'e him learniniL; experiences which would 
produce desirable chant;es in his personal, svJciaL plnsical, antl 
emotional health, ancl to ^L;ivc him an opportunity to tliink 
throui;h and help sohe problems.'' 

As an outgrowth oi a state workshop, a cmnit\ health coim- 
cil composed of the leaders of chairmcii of ori^ani/ations in 
Meade ClountN' (Kansas) has been de\'elopcd, Workslu);^ have 
been held in which teachers and health workers have consiti- 
ered the health problems common to the various schools and 
e'ommunities within the county. ThirtN'-six county ai;encies 

rontnbuccj Mjry Kriw,k<. vypcrviMir of h'.niiv t'corrKnlcs ,inj hcjltli. I'uhcn County 
SlIvm.]^. AthntJ, (nMri:ii 

■■ t f.nu:huua by IrjiKt^ I'Kriw n, ^ujvrvisi^f. Iitt Cj-untv Sv^.^'U. Iiftnn, <icofsli. 
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were reprcsc'iiU'J ,it j iwent \s'uikslinp \\\ .uKluiod to tciclicrv 

I la' (e.K'IkMs III Uiwulmt ( iiiu\ ' Keiituv!.\ l , nu'ctiti^i; in 
siD.ill ^l;J■<>up^ u fill f\'piv>eiu.itt\ es iil sai icu^ c unuv .i.^eiu'ies, 
cunsiJciwl tlx' ini[V)it.nux^ of []\' lu-cii re.iciu'js to h,n\' :i 
clc.H- .uui Jcliniiv uiuk'iM.iii Jitiv; ol ilio ls\'!inii]ucs Invoh-cJ 
In li\ii\v; .iiul U\irniTiL: cwryJay IkmIiIi [M\anK\'v As a r; uli 
oi their el!nrt>. a coin[M'chciisi\ c tor IhmIiIi .nut pli\sic,t! 

edL!c\ui<i]i waN JevelnpeJ for du- In ilic U'.K^.ers,''' 

A p]"e-efUiMiu\' ph\s!e,il e\.inuiMtion [rv children jlniut t.) 
enter e.ieh ol die 2^ Itie.il eoinniuiuty seliooK in DalLis (.\iLuit\ 
{. 1 cN.is) heeonu' a re,L;uhr ser\'iee ot ilw nuennedijte i^tYufc 
in eooper.nioii wiih il'.e puhlie heallli Jep.n'tn^.Mit ^u^ oi!) r 
V roups. l la!l .\ elmie i> set an m e ieh seh(H)l w lie re ewre 
child can be examined by eount\- sehool physicians and 
phvsieians u lieneser pos>ihle. I he p -o^i^rain has reouired that 
a parent or other aJult hrlni; eacn child and his recind of 
nnnunii/atioj^s ro the place of eNatniiatJon. Local PTA's asMst 
in the [M'oject, help lo maintain the quarters, take char^^'c o! 
rc,i;isiranons, atid weieh and measure the chikh'en. '!'he puhhc 
health nurses in tlie distiict record the child's healtli Liskh'v, 
and confer with each mother rej^ardini; the ,i;eneral health of 
the child and of other children in the famiK'. A niuriti ofiisi 
discusses the child s diet and eatin^L; habits. 'rl)e chi!dreri\ 
teeth are esarnip.ed and pa I'etus ai'e advised when dcfital prob- 
len'ts are tliscowred. I he school phv ^cian evaniines eac!i cliild 
or when paretUs preter, provides a report toi-ni toi an e\<unl^ 
nation by ih.e lamily physician s^ that a record of tlie ciiildk 
ph\ steal condition will be awulalile. Xurses discuss the rcconi- 
nv;ndations oi the nutritionist anci doctors advin' the parents as 
to wa>'s aiul means oi arran^^in^i^ inr any incLlical care reconi 
tv.cndcd for the children. Immuni/ation and botjster sh )ts are 
administered ^\'hen needed. The examinations are th(}nHieJi 
and the C(^operatioti and j-;(>od will developed is valuable to botli 
the parents ami the schools. 

■ C I- n:i M.;H:i!',tv'..lvn:. N%;>K sJmm,!,, \K,.j,. K,uujs. 

" ( "DtriJ'utci \>\ Wirsc k l-wmiC, mpt rtn ;trK<'. fU. J^-<.t:h!tf (i\^uni\ Scliooli. Jick-on, 
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Aiu)thcr p.u t of ihc lii\ilt!i service pr<>>;iMin proviJoJ for the 
schools in the county h.is been the screening; of children for 
hearjn.i: .uul vision defects, (\ises which Imlicue the possible 
need lor nuJicai cue .ue reported to the p.ircnts for referral 
to phv^ici.ins/' 

1 he pr<jL^r.ini of pre-entr.iiice physical examinations for 
H'hool children In the 12 districts tn Polk G)unty (Wisconsin) 
places a v;rcat deal ot emphasis on nutrition and educational 
and eniotiofial readiness as well as physical veaillness. The 
ct^unty's pul>lic health nvirse assists school statF nuMiibers in 
clie pro^urain/" 

111 Oakland Couiuy (Michij^an) the interniedi^uc superin- 
tendent's ollice and the C{)injiuniity schools in the County co- 
operate with the county health authorities in a proi^r.ini of 
general headih services. Alihoui;li the empio) nient of nurses, 
their i^eneral assii;iunent to areas of sei'vice, and the financiiii; 
ot the proj^ratii of health services is adnnnistered hy the public 
iiealtii authorities In the count\', certain aspects of the health 
services are provided by scliool personnel — organi/ini; pre- 
school phy>ical examinations, hcarini^ and vision testing;, and 
mornin,!; health checks of all children/' 

Many areas oi the country are not so fortunate as to have 
well developed health services a\'ailable for iho schoc^ls. Health 
si-i-\'ices tor the five small reorv;atil/cd school districts in sparsely 
populated I e\v;s C ounts ( \ew York) are beini; cooperatively 
provided throu^^h a pro^i;rani administered by the intermediate 
sviperintendcnt. llie services ot a scboc)l doctor, a dental hy- 
.UJenist, and a nurse-teacher are provided in this manner for the 
separate schools in the area.^' 

*• r.^nTriiMitcl 1>> I A, Rnlnrts. uip. rin Eciulcn t, [)all,i< Couniy Schooh, Dilii^ Tciai. 
C rruf il uu J ^\ I K. liuru', suporin t cn,!v ni, I'olk County Svhwis, Bjliam Lake, Wisconsin. 
C'.ntnlurv\f bv V^illtini J. I nu^rvm. pi rin tea Jcnt , Oakland County Scho-)!j, Pontile, 

Cfintnbutf J by Ho"A'4fJ (]. Sickctt, ^upcrintcnJcnt, SoconJ Supervisory District, Levii 
C»>unt\, N\w York, 
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Services To Help Teachers Meet the 
Needs of Pupils 

A</AiliMUN<J of cliiiJren docs iioi make a school, \oithor 
do /Ine lnnldi/\i,'s, modern e<iijlpincfU, new textbooks, and 
other types of rnaterials. h is the teacher— .i;uidiiig growth, 
dovelopini; skills, plannii^^i; tin' anti arraiii;in^i; experiences, plant- 
ini; the seeds ol hii;hci' hopes and LMulea vors- -vvhc^ chan^i;es an 
assenihU <)\ youth irito an insiiiution ot hv'in,i; and learning. 
In tlie final ana(\sis, ihc teacher is the school. 

I he pt'ecedin.i; chapter has iiicntificd ami tlescrihed l>rie[l\' a 
tew opcratini,^ p/"OL;rarns of educational services, developed co- 
operativcK" hy tlie several connnunity scho(ds In a county or 
similar area with the assistance and C(H>rdinatlon ot the inter- 
nicihate admiiiist rati ve unit. 'I'lie emphasis in that chapter is 
upon services proN ided directly to the pupils. Many of ilie 
services which are shared hy tlie ct)ninninity schools in an 
intcrniediaie area ate ot a tvpe which more indirectly henefit 
the pupils, i.e., tliroitgh tlie teachers. It is the pirrpose here 
to call attention to such ser\'ices, althoui;h It should again be 
emplKisi/ed that very tew cvi the programs described are exclu- 
siveh' within the bounds ot this etnphasis. The somewhat arbi- 
trarv cia^si 1i,^m i ions have l>eeii estal^lished only to facilitate 

disc Llssion . 

lust as the gooti teuher guides the growth ot the child, so 
sh(Uf}d (he process ot e^^lucuional adniinisti'ation provide oppot^- 
tunitios tor teacher gi'owth and tor improving instructional 
e*TectivetHss. Nhist sclun^l sNstems are not svtlliciently large to 
adequately provide the needed services from their own resource^, 
'ihey can be made available through the development of spe- 
cial resources on a larger area basis. Special consultants and 
uist met i(mal materials assistance tor teachers are examples ot 
such services. 
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iMl>ROVIN(. 1\MIU < IION IIIKOlVrll St IMKVlS[ON 

I lio first sij;nihcMiu I'diicuituvil scrN icc prt>\ iJcJ to tc^icluMs 
iUul U) ihc sni.ill scliDols In tho intt'i nK\!i,uc unit \sms ii^sti uo- 
tio/Ml stij\>rvisi(>n. rf,ui(tf<jiMlly (he cuufity (ir nnw] m\\\ supcr- 
ifUciuk'iU porfornicci this supcr\isor\ scrvic\' hiiusclt. l\w 
siipcrNisory service pro\'uicJ wms ohcii inspection ol the 
school or cLissrootn inotlwued hy .1 k\iL;.iI requirement th.u the 
schtK)ls bo "visited" one or more times durini; e.ich ye.ir. [n such 
inst.uiees, little attention coulj he v^iNcn t(^ dctu.illy helping a 
te.K'her v\'ith the prohlenis of InstiLietion; in ni.iny inst.inces 
tlie superintendcTit w.is not competent to ^i;i\'e ,i;enulne .issjst* 
.inee. Where the need tor impro\*in,v; instruction w.is recog- 
nized, the \'alue of the supervisory service \vas often gre.itly 
increased In the emph)yment of .1 competent asslst.int, helping 
te.icher, or supervisor who \\\\s .issigncd responsiUility for the 
im[Movemef)t of instruction. 

InstructioiKil supervision which t.ikcson .1 stinuihuing, f.ieih- 
t.iting, C(K>rdin.ulng, and evaluating character is a common 
serNice provided hy m(»st intermediate vinits in area^i where 
there are still many sm.ill schotils. In those instances where 
the individual comnumit\ school districts are able to provide 
adequate general supervision of instruction, the nature of the 
services which intermediate units provide is frequently bro^ider 
in scope. Here it ma\* he directed to all phases of the school 
system and include teachers, administrators, and parents in tlic 
o\'er-all improvement <>t education, C'om plemeiiti ng such 
services are thc^seof special C(M)rdin.itors and teacher-consultants 
who are expert in certain distinct fields where teachers fre- 
quently need specialized assistance, such as, fov example, read- 
ing consultatits or curriculum coordinators. 

Although not a populous area, the educational needs of the 
schools in Hrown Coutr.y (South Dakota) otTer many chal- 
lenges. Supervision ot instruction is provided for the small 
schools b\' the intermediate utitt — not through the expenditure 
of large sums of money but through energy, nicrtness. and 
vision. Assistance Is given to teachers as cKissrt>om problems 
are identified, and when tiesirable, specialists and consultants 
arc brought in frotn outside the county. Curriculum commit- 
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tecs .iikI ochcr i;i()itps oi tiMihcrs meet h\H)Uciuly to Jisclins 
insu'ucuoiial proWciMs .uui \o plan w.us o\ solving; ihciu. liul- 
Ictins ,iiul olhor special iVfKs <»f publu.uioju jrc developed for 
tc\K'l)c'r i;u(J.UK\* In the interTueJi.ue i>lliee in ufJer i.'(M)r<li- 
n.ue polieu's .inJ the prnjeets under\\\\\' by the teaehers in the 

A he!pMi,v; te.ieher is a nunUKM oi the niiernK\liaie unit smIV 
in ln>^li,nii ( uiinty (Mi*.hit;,ni) where etforts are dneclcd U) 
asvisiin.i; te.iehers in hee(^n^in,t; lu'lier te.iehers h\' improvement 
ol ilx'ir phih)soph\ And pr.ietiees .ind iti aeqiLiiruini; theni with 
the .lihibility .iriJ vise oi te.iehinv; m.uerijls. The work of 
the helpmi: leaeher in tins eomity Is e.irrieJ on throu,i;h ehiss- 
roniu \ islt.ii i« ms, study i:ri>ups, eoiisukaiu services, .iiui Inserviec 
cvlueation proi:r.ims. The service is pro\ idcJ lor the te.iehers 
in .ill se)if)ols M) the ecinitv not employin^L; superintendents ,ind 
is .UMiLible U[>nn requi'st in t>ther school districts, It should Ih' 
noted that those sch(»ol districts liavini: local superintendents 
IreqvietuU do request the service," 

Xearlv one-third o[ the more than .H)J)OU eliildren enrolled 
in the schools in l ane (bounty ( C)re,m)n ) are in small schools 
in the rural areas. In ortier to assist the teacliers a) these 
schools, two elementary teaeher-cor^sultants have been added 
to tile interniediatc unit stali*. These consultants assist teaeher^ 
ni securing; and usin.i; teaching materials, in improvini; teaeh- 
in.i; methi)ds, in planniiiL; dail\ work schedules, and in coordi- 
nating: the Work in various subfcct areas. I'he)' are able to 
acijuaint teachers with successful practices and teaching; meth- 
ods (observed m other schools and to assist in or,i^ani/ing inservice 
study .groups lor educatiofial improvemetu. Their efforts help 
in builduii; Ix'tter working; relaiioinlups amoii^^ the teachers 
and an^on^K the sclio(^!s in the count)'. 'T)ie\' are able to assist 
teachers b) brin^t^ini; instructiotial problems to the attention 
ot the local community' school administrators and the comity 
school superintendent, by securing; consultatUs in special Tietds, 

' ( ..ntnl unJ I; H^i\h ] ifi!*>nM, [vr i m v ivKu; , Hrn<An Civlhuv Sji,„,h, AUtJ^cm. S»iuih 
' ( iinirit'i;?tJ \'\ Alr.iFj \ S-r.^iA. m.i ^Hr i n ^. nJcn : , ln»;lnrn Ciivuily Sv!t(»,>h, Sj.ivin, 
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mk\ by C(K)l\l^n.Uin^^ ilu' couruy school pro^rjin with the lot.il 

lav tlic past three \\\m's, Rowan C^>uiit\' {North (^irohii.O 
h.is three i;eiier.il supei \ Isors ot insirueiioii, 'I1)ese super- 
visors serve in the e.ip.icity ot helpini; te.ieher ntui .ire on eall 
to Any ot (he J^' Neh<H)l eenters in the eotinty. I hey serve .\s 
eonsult.uus tor the speeifie problems ot inJlvi«.ULii teachers or 
>;roLips ot teachers, assist in inti'oJuein^^ .inj famiHari/ini; 
UMchers v\'ith new inateri.ils at instruction, ami ,i;(ve help in 
phumini; the proi^ran^s ot instruction. I'hey or>;ani/e work- 
shops in which teachers participate and learn through expe- 
rience, rhey assist in orientin.i; new aiid be.i;iniiin^^ teachers, 
in adnunisierin.t; and interpreting the results of the testini; 
program^ iti helpini; teachers evaluate their work, and in Jiag- 
nosini; the needs of each teaclier's situation. ^Kheir activities 
are aimed toward usini; the iull potent iah ties of e\'ery person 
Connected wit It tiic schot^i and in encmirat^ini; teachers to create 
an<l ilo tor them^^lN es. 

I he three superv isors ate wel] trained and experienced 
teachers. One Jhis special traiiiin^i; ni health and jWissical eciu- 
cation, niathetnatics, and social studies. A second is a specialist 
in early clnldhood education with emphasis on curriculum 
development, superv ision, and music. '! he third has served as 
a teacher and principal and is a specialist in or^^iniy ation, ad- 
mniisiration, and supervision. There are n^) supei"\iso!s In the 
couni\' in special sul>iecl are. is, but spectahsts are broui:h: in 
troni the state education department statf when needed to 
as>isi the supervisors in hclpini; the teichers in special areas/ 

.\fan\' examj^les ni j^rokssiona) co(>[>t raiitui atnon^i: coiumu- 
niiy school and ituej'mcdiate unit stalT nKMiibei's which have 
resuhed in the improvement of instructioti tln'oui;!i supei visioti 
can be identihed. dhc tew examples reptjried here are per- 
haps sutlicient to mdieate that, wlien supervision is directed 
toward as.istmi; teachei's with their indi\ idual ifisi riictional 

< »- 
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pri>lilc)r.s, tlk' JciiKUuK tor MipiM viMnn arc ,^ri'.tt. IVaclicrs fuxnl 
lu'lp, .uui \ cr\ (Utcn tlu^ spi'ci.ili/cJ lH't}> is nni .w.iil.il^lc in the 
loc".)l cotiinnnmv sl'IuhjI ^\stcln. !\iriK"ip.uii)n in tlu" supcr- 
vis():\ SL'!'\'kc^ ir? iIk* main ^cl^^o! J1st|■l^.■t^ In 1)ouv;Kin County 
( W'br.isls.i ) , tor t'\ampk\ is on ,i \o!untjrv basts. Ahhou^i^h 
cniluisiasni on tlic jwrt ol local school superintendents was 
sonicu'hai r.'servcJ w hen the pro^i^rani was he^un, it cleNcKiped 
rapiJIy as tlwy saw the results cjI' the p(\»,i:rani eonti'ihute to 
the ituproNeineiit ot' uistruetlon in their lueal schools. l\'rlodi 
cally ilie pro>;rain is evaluated and su^i;^estions made t'or im- 
pnaenieru. f he loi'al school distiicts have asked tor more 
super\'isors and tor other in pes of expanded services horn the 
mlermediate (jfhce. I here is i;eneral ieco);nition that the e(»st 
ot specialized ser\ ices [prohibits their [^eifii; provided l>\ tljc 
local schools then\sel\es. I he su[^c'r\isor\- sejA'ices ha\e hee/i 
expanded, and* in addition to ,L;eneral supervision, they It^ctude 
sjH'ech correction, education lor tet arded ch^lren, music edu- 
cation, lihrar) sejvices, and audio-\isual materials.' 

I he needs of teaclu'i's in a system ot education which at- 
lenipis lo jsros ide a con^prehensis e pro^i;ran^ ot opportunities 
tor all children are urcu aiui varied. I ew classroom teachers 
are equippe«.i with the knowled.i:c, skills, .u^d iempeiMtne)i I to 
he all thtn^i;s to all [>uplls. I'Ik' need tor specialists iti education 
IS UK j'casin i;ly evid^.ni. I his does not mean that the classr(M)m 
teacher is to he reie>;ared lo a minor role* or is to ha\c less 
rcspuuMhihtN ; It means that his [\irt in the educatit>nal process 
IS to Ik^ >t ren;<t hetKAi and eiuached ihrvniv;h the assistance ot a 
sufTportM}^ cast of s[>cc(a]/sis ifi such fields as art* nuisic, fjhvsl- 
k'a! ;.^Kication. Iiealtli. ;^ulLiance. rcaihnv;. and other asfK'cts ot 
I he V c rrici'lum 
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i he [V*r 1 orn jance ot a teacher and the quality oi" the product 
result mv: trom teaclier ellm'ts is atlected as much hy the to,)ls 
a\a laMe do tl)e job as is the pei'tormance and (|uaht\ (f( the 
work o} tile calumet maker, the lens ^^riuiler, or the machinist. 
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The* job df caclvcun of^ch l^^^ wUh si i^iple tools, but if it 
is.anSc In this mahhcr the results hr<c frcc|u^nt crude Mitd 
am;Vteurish, Hrfcctivc tcitching requires 4cjcqu\\t^ and appro- 
priate innructional /ii;U<riaIs, Cohin^iniity school distric.fs 
have been nble to develop yery effe<;tive;ccnters through which 
ijistructioinal maferihls arc available for use by teachers through ' 
sharing with other community schools irJ their area in pro- 
gram ddniinistfcred by the intermediate unit. ^ . ^ ; 

, Seventeen o^ the 31 school districts in Xtvingstdn County ' 
(Iltinojs) belong to the county film library, a voluntary coop-- 
crative program operate(^ by the county schooi office^ .The 
library noxN'- owns abbut l films as well as filmstrips, pro- 
jectors, Vic wmaster reels, and other ^eaujpitfcnt. The pregraAi 
began in 1947' and has increased In terrlis of the films and, other 
equipfnent av;1ii,UMc each year. ' Films are stored, cleaned, re- 
paired, and mailecj out* from the materials ^center and aVe loaned 
t<^ member schools for a period of one weel^ the loan may b< ' 
extended by request if the film has not been^reserved by any 
other school for a second vyeek* I^ilm correlations for the 
chief elenientary textbooks used by the schools of the^^CQunty 
hav^ been worked out and cojpics arc providied all the sclidok 
in^ the couryty. Teacher film cornrnitt^e^ for subject, matter 
and grade levels preview and select the films to be purchased. 
The assistant county superintendent \Vho serves as an instruct 
tional supervisor assists teachers witK the use of films and sug- 
gests those which mig4it appropriately be used in class project?. 
The t>rogram is financed by yearly mvnjbership du^s from the 
participating schools.\ One faculty merhber from e^EcH partici- ; 
pacing ^ s^chool serves On the governing board of the Hbrary; , 
this governing board makes all rules and regulations regarding 
the film center. In addit^ion tO the filmcenter, the intermediate 
office makes an effort to n^ve copies of recently published text- 
books available for examirt^ation purposes as \vell as sc^mples .of 
various other types of- educational equipment, and 'materials. 
A Wide variety of professional books are available for lo^n to 
teachers.*^' ■ ; .; ■ ' j ■ ■ ' . • ' _ /. " 

Cofltfibaifd by Mri, I^ci!< Goodrich; supcnnUndenk, Livlngstori County SctiooK 

. ; 
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I A pVogra!ii of audiorvisual materials has existed Jn Cpos 

V County (Oregon) f^r many years. A collection of various 
.types of matei-ials— picturcsi'. book;?, and rccofcjjnss^wort* 
>Vail^blc to the schools in the cofinty^nd were delivered to the 
teachers as the county superintendent traveled about th^» 
county; J These materials •provA.cl very I elpful to tea^^^ 
jhe c6ntinue<l intercsjt in th^' provision of instWctional mate- 
rials was responsible for the development of the prcsint County 
Audio-VisuAPL'ibrary. 'When the interest indicated ' jhat . the 
program should be expanded, a.committee, each member rep- 
. resenting' a 'different area of the county, was; established to 
survey the needs and tp; make recommendations for the type 
of program which could b? realized.. Because funds were lim- 

. ited. the prcjgram b^gan- slowly, The Cohimit tee decided tjiat 
It would be necessary, if the'progran{^as $|uccessfal, to^evelop 
an effective system for the circulation of malerials. , The pro- 
ce<iures adopted are simple.and helpful to teachers in planliing 
the?r work. Nqw in its second yeVr of operation, the library 
has^nearly 1006 filmstrips and recordings, the materials havl 
' beeii selected so .is to be use,ful ' for various aspects and levels 

, of the school pVograms. Much of the material is also of interest 
to adults and, if a district has contributed to the support of 
the prugr»m, its PTA, Grange, and other Urbanizations are 

, f«:e to borrow from the library. Many' teai;hers send in mail 
orders for an.entire week while others prefer to ^ome into 
the county officQ to prev-ew before ordering. The school dis- . 

\tricis in . the county 'vary from four one-teache,r schools to' 
seven districts which enrotr from tQpO to 3000 pupils. Con- 
tributipns from the districts in support of the program range 

JS9SUk}8^Skt!k^^*^' Two of the first-class districts in the 
county are nowyparticipatln^ in this-shared sec.vice. The enthu- 
slas'm for iflte cohtriljution of this cooperative effort to the edu- 
cational pr/c^m in the County is expressed by the county 
supcrintendeAt: '"The teachers definitely feel that the library 
makes theiMclassrqom work moj e efficient as well as adding -a 

-grbt deal og enjoyment. Yo'ij need not hesitate because yoUr 
ar^a is small. Witfi care, ^ workable plan can be found." V 

' C«n»rfbuitd by lillun Parity. l^J^*ricif/lt, 'Cooj County Schools* Co^iiilk Oregon. . 
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Several of the communityadnjinistmprs in BJjrbe^^Ct)^rf^/ 
(K^its^) tog(^ther with the county s\ipcrintendent were able' 
to make a start . with a county teaching niaterials library three 
years ago. The difficulty of obtaining films %t classroonV use 
when, they ^wereCneeded, as well «is the experien<;e of ^oiityy : 
filnv libraries observed in orKer states, /provided the incentive. - 
The teachers in the cbuhty were organize<l.int.o c^^mniittees for 
previewing^nd selecting tfie films which were purchased. Local 
school districts agreed to contribute to the purchase qf these - 
films over a three-year period. W extension 
classes were organised to hctp teachers in the use of films and 
other Tiiat<^rials. Although the teachers now consider^lilnls as 
much a part of teaching equiph\ent as pencils and papery they 
arc suppl<j1nehted by the^^ w book librarfj tape Yej^orders, 
and^a library^of r^cjordings., ^ ' / ' .X"^^ 

' Soon after the Barb«r Gourrty jibrary was.begun, the schoolsV 
in a number 6f other counties in K<msa^rganized to pool thei/ 
resources and*efforts in *a cooperative pirogi^am. Programs arp • 
now well under way in Meade» Harper, Grayi Pratt, and Butler 
Counties. The Meade County library more than strictly a 
county libr(iry, for several nearj^y schools outside the county 
have purchased films in the cooperative program and use^the 
library the same as county schools.* 

. 3Jhe film library In Beckham County (Oklahoma) go.t its 
start in 194J at one of the regular rhpnthly .meetings of the 
community school admjnistratdrs in the county. The plan was*' 
completed and -approved in a county teachers 'meeting and^a 
five-member board was elected to* administer it. The county^ 
school superintei^dent is directly in charge of^the libra The 
first 50 films were purchased by the schools on a five-y^jsar leaser 
to-own-plan; Tne administrative board is appointed each year 
by t]ie Executive Board of thV Beckham County Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Films are available tQ teachers without any charge 
other than what is paid by the school .district in support of the ^ 
prograiiv, Each of the participating schools pays into the 
' library fund an amount.equal to the aver.age daily attendance 
times 2i cents. This ^annual payment plus state matching^funds 

7 ■* Reported in Kau\Ji Schooit Miy 19^}, Kanj««Siat^ Educai'on Department, *. 
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• paid (pr approx^rttcf^ 

i . fccoi-dings, and.cquipmci^t fo'tljc faw- yc^rs tWt tKe program '" - 

: .:Thc^'ntormedw . 
/ niakcs ayAilabJe ,a widcrv&riety 6t instryctiohal •li^ateriaU for - 
the 60 school, and 68\teach>rr ini; the* county.- .Among the - - ■ 
r'V''*^* fi'n?s"'P .libf>^ry /and- projection, ^'oipmer.t, a .* ' 

Icn^dmg hbra^y of mo;e thah fOpO &^ksr<» 
, othcr;tcaching aidsjuch as charts, xkordihgJ, -and- pictures., a < - . 
V professional l.brar.f fdi^'^teachers, and a" supply 0/ textb6oks ai'id ■ .t-^ 
/ otW tnstructiorial materials which available for pVf'chase ' ' V ' 
by the schools.'"' is- •.,•.■>-*. ■ . 1. > 

' ■ Thtf Curriculum M^'tfrials C^te.r in- Bucks Counfy"'(I>enii=^ "' ' 
sylvania) has a number o/' f unctibnss" iV cooperat^sVfh the ' 

• ; comniunitjr sclpo.ls in makiiig. available '« variety of' aids to' " - ■' ' 
^ ulstructtpn and.O.ver-^iUjjrograAi operation whfcli the indTvidua! 

\ schooIs.or schf>o.l ^ys.t^m> could not. provijk^fficientiy or ec6- ' / ' 
nomically for ,themieives,;and it is fcon^ally sensitive to ■ 

- r suggcsnons lor malerial.M>Iecti6n;:if -sacks' to' encouVi««.. and *• 

assist local initi^tive7>h;producing'and obtaining materials" fdf : 

, 'ndjvidualschooI.ofschooUystempwnership and circulationrit a' ' 
• ' ; strives, to meetfthe inservi^e and ot;her professional needs' of * * 
. ^^I?*"^' personnel arid thbse who .'Wfork.^with the tedchers. For a 
f^.^^ - 'ii^mber of years the 'interme^Jia.tV.uhit- staff Jn-coilaborat!bn 
y ^. ,with the leadership and resoVrcds of community' sc4)ool per- 
:\ i sonnci have purchased, obi^ined\free, produced; and promoted 
the use of a variety of outstanding curriculum materials for the 
J; schools In the county. These ite;ns included art, filmstrips, ' 
:^ photographs, slides, and w;«ll (photo) nlur^js. Cooperative film / 
^ . purchases, were initiated in 1944 to.stimUlate the use of visual i 
■ { teaching aids in the classrooms. Until two .years ago, the • 
coi»ntywide circulati.^ of. these fijms was administered by one 

of the local community sehqol administrators and the films dis- 
tributed from'thiiebuildihg. By 19-52, howev(?r, the accumu- 

• " qI&»!'-^- — **'«*"*"v''''*''"'*"J'"«V B*ckhim C6inty: Schools' S»jr*.. ' . ' 

• ^ttV^^ ' ■ ■ .'"W!"'*"*"*. C'wV Couny Sciwxjs Milbink, 
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latioa of materials and tho needs of the schools were such that 
the Curriculum Materials Center was formed and a professional 
person added-to the interniedtiue unit staff to help adniinistcr 
and supervise organization/ evaluation, procurement, produc- . 
tion, selection, and distribution of the materials artd equtpmcn;, 
Currently, the curriculum materials are distributed once each 
week by automobile fo the booking schools* areas for an annual 
fee of $22» This service is safe, swift^ and economical. It .is 
estimateil that the time saved by this delivjry: services is the 
equivalent of having one-third more 'materials. Within \one 
'day, sjiipmcnts of all material^ are laaxled, delivered, and fc^ 
turnccf items collected and unloaded at 'the Center, This 
^vehicle (o\yncd by the employees) averages 130 miles on each 
;tripandi itvadditio^i to the ifurriculum materials, deUvers other 
kind^^of materials ,1:o tl^.schools, Withip 4ach of the -local 
school systems, the' supervisors and adnjrihistrators assume re- 
.si5onsibility for the materials/ In individual buildings/ the 
librarian is frequently the locaf coordinator. ; 

The Center owns many types;of audio-visual equipment and 
accessories forXise by^o'ther interniediate unit staff consultants, 
in their work and for use In the production of materials, These 
include photographic equipment, a laminating machine,' record- 
t ing equipment, motion picture and special automatic slide pro- 
jectors and cabinets, sign making equipment, and others. Films, 
filmstrips, equipment,' disc and 'tape recordings, slides, photo- 
graphs, study prints, muj^al^ .ad a museum are among the 
nutcrials^ailable for loan to tne schools. Among the special 
materialf available through the Center are '^school administra- 
tion portfolios** (consisting of collections of pamphlets, folders, 
and booklets of particular interest to school board members, 
administrators, supervisors, and curriculuin and inservice im- 
prove^iient committees) and a traveling art gallery which 
includes works in oil, water, color, pastel, crayon, etching, 
charcoal, siylpture, ceramics, plastic, and stained glass. County- 
artists are heavily represenftd in the collection yhich is valued 
at $46,000; about 90 piercent l5f the collection has been con- 
tributed by individuals as memorials. The Center sponsors 
showings by individual artists and groups almost every trionth 
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during the* school Kwr.' White an IndividuM arti'u' is invblvtfdf 
an imcrvicvv with him is rcc6rdcd as he .talks about, his work on 
display. Hach shoWicTg is publicizcd.and open to anyone'/ ci' 
^rcd slides and ph)f)tographs .are uscil wkh tht recordings ''for 
circubtion among- the schools. - Other exhibits which in<;ludc 
lammatcd oyersize ijiofahtcd photographs, pcbtected parclfn^cn't , 
deeds, and mounted collections of minerals and fossils' represen- 
tative of the county (together- with descriptive jitcrahirc'-^ngl" 
labels) are also available for circulation among. the schools." " 

. Although most instructional materials are purchased from 
cu.tside 50Urcej. the Department of Instructjonal" Materials in 
Alameda County (California) .producps s5me types of teaching 
aids. .^ The ^matcVlali produced include study- prints, charts, 
uomc filnrstrlps, and some 2 x a slide sets, ^One conSniercial' 
artist -iiid two photographers are employed to'rehdcr t^hesc pro- , 
duction services, , The fJurpose of local' production is to tilake 
avadable to the teachers individualized, materials, that meet spe- 
cific, needs in the local instructional program, or to , supply . 
required materials that cannot be located from outside so'urces. 
The (ollowiiig indicates kinds of matedals being produced: ' 

Teacher Ediicarm Packets. These might be ,eonsiJcr?d.fvictori"il tespuftc 
onus and are of two lyj^st. (j) V, series bi t \ lO Ciptioned phijtWgrjphs ' 
'.hoAifie. the sequemiaj develoiment 'of a' unit study, and (b) assort- 
ment oT random shots d«pi(f?iog^ a Variety If activities for a partfcular unit ' 
of study. These pa.cket~sjare used for the inscryice edutition of tcachori " 
and portray such.units as: "The D'^iry Fa/n)," "Furniture Conitruction for . 
Pnnur>;' Grad<?s," "The Unittd ■Nfltions." "The ' School Garden," an<J' ' 
, Upper Elcnxntary Arithnietic." . . ' ^ 

• '• Teacher FJucali'oii q/jarls. /Charts' pf varyiqg spies'' are designed for ^hc ' . 
inservice education of teachers and cover such 5uHe<^t/.a$! "Art Qn Hitp" 
(a series of- posters showing fhc integration of art with other as(5ects of the 
instructional program). "Afap Selection Chart" <facto»j,, to be Considered 
in the selection of maps and globes).. "Suggestions foti -Vour Science "pri)- 
gram" (a series of posters Qffcring suggestion's 'for the-^lementary science 
program). • • • 4« " • - 

Unii StiUy Packets. These packets are designed 'for classrotonv use and are 
comprised of 11.x 14 color plates, or 11 x, 14 mounted photographs, such 

.'^l^yuli^T' ^"^'^ ^ '^"'"''■V""!*' AM,. Bu'ck, Court.y School,. l')oy1cs.„,„. 
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is» lot cxampki "TiiY Three Little Pi>t5*\ (dentil health for the primary 

, grades) i 'The post Oliice,*' ^Tai^m Animals of Ahnleda County/' **Ciri:u$ , . 

Aninuh/* '^Circys .Per^drmcrs/- and "Inimunizaeioh.^' . 

. ' ' ' - ' ■ 

\\ \, 'Classroom C/jar/u Charts are designed as* classrooili teaching aids and 

/ < coyer such, sybject.s as: *'Barly CaUforub Indians/- **Cjeological Tormation 

or a Volcanb,*' 'Yhe^Vikihgs/' and ''Goologi^al Fomuiion of the Hayward 

Area." . ^ ^ ^ - . \ 

v.V Kilnis/ and )many. other tyf>es'of instructional material arc 
I, available iot^^ by' thc^ t^acheVs, in the' school districts in the 
:J ' county, The professional staff of the instructional inaterials 
i:;: v •centcf, 4s also available to M)rk witlv other intermiediate unit 
sfh'ff "ijonsulta'nts in the'inservlce education programs cai^ricd on 
- ' * within' the coynty by the various school systfcmSr , Their services 
are m '^reat demand the lo^al school districts.^^ • . 

^^f " . A St>6ie\vbat ditferent kind of intermediate unit service which . 

A s maHe^ instructional materials ayaiUbj? for teachers is the text- 
Vv./ ! bbpV rental program developed in Howard CoUtity (Iowa)* 
•' v . The teJctbooks ja^CiJ'By th^^pjupils in all of the rural schools in . 
i , r , : th<? county arc 'provided on ti ^rental basis! The program,^ man-; 
c :' ; aged by* a librariaa in the oflfice of the bounty sphool supean^ 
;Cf tcride)i^t, ^^giw 10 years ,ago-on alt .^xpeririv^ntal basis. ^ The 

^f* ^; advan'tagcVwere -felt to be so'>grcVt;thai all textbooks have 
IfSi: "t^. bccri.provided on rental basis' since that time, T^Uc program- . 

'"^^^y satisfactory— t^he pupils* jike 'it^, the 



. -scrof equipnvmt whereas Uijla^s^f oh<? or rito^ were 
- formerly common iti mosrschools. Changes in the fextbooks 
^ /aTcMmcje will> ea$e^ whenever, desirable. The program is cco- 
: 'nojiiical and no large qutlAys of funds' are iVecessary for the , 
( p?irent/to c<luip* ^ child^ for scliOol work. An important part 
■ of the program is the, responsibility which, each child assunies 
^ ' for the.matcl'ials'he uses.*^ ' ^'^ 
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'^ContribuicJ by -Abhtrj^A: Hcndrickson, <upcfinwnderti.|f Howifcl Cpuniy Sclioots, 
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i SERVICES FOR TEAC^IERS ' ' • 
. ^ CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP 

Although curricvflum deterniin;Uion tvithia the broad areas 

. established by th^ state dppropruttely belongs in each.commu- 
nity,,certaiu types of coorditidtion and leadership for the com- 
munity schools in an intermediate area have been very effee- 

. tive. Such leadership can be of real assistance to^ teachers wheu 
it makes materials And resources available as instriictional \iids 

' and coordinates the activities of each school With those of the 
other schools in the area incommon curriculum concerns; The 

.manner in which this kind of leadership has assisted teachers 
caj^ be illustrated with a few brief rcports^f programs now. in 
operation pn a Jargcr area basis. , 

^ I>ke mo^c school systems^ one of the' most important aims of 
the.school programs in Polk County^X^>^^sconsin-) is good health 
for every s<^hool child. Among the aspects oi^health education, 
instruction in nutrition and food habits^ has J)een stressed for 
the past tl.ree years in all of the schools, mur the first year 
of the iKpgram, an evaluation indicated that, during the year ' 
U schools had conducted an eating habits survey; 41 reported 
improvements in pupils' eating habits, such as: ^iiore breakfasts 
were eaten, pupils brought better limchcs.to school, more pu- 
. pils brought rhilk in their Junch, more pupils were eating greenv 
and . yellow vegetables, pupils were eating more varieties of 
food and were taking more time to eat rheir noon meal. A 
meeting of the comniumty school' administrjitors; the county 
: agent, the home demonstratton agent, the county nurses, dhe i 
; county school- superintendent, and creamery representatives. 

con|idered the possibility ^ of provlding^more milk for the 
' schools. As a result, milk venders or milk drsperiseFToire i>6w, 
^jbeing<3cquired to^replace soft drink machines in the schools.' * 
p| Jn order to assist teachers in the matter of conducting'^tjieir 
f#'wn projects during thp study of a unit on nutrition, a Nulri- 
UJmi BiMirr^^^^^ a Usf of Nufrinon Visual Aids Material 

/^^were prepared anH matjc available for all teachers. Films avail- 
^able through the state board of health were found to; be very 
suitable for classroohi use and most helpfui V> teachers in nutri- 
tjon cduiiatlon. Emphasis on nutritioh has increased the num- 
ber of children participating in , the fchooMunch pt^ogram. A 



iOb [ COMMUNITY. SCHOOL AND iNTERMEDIAtE^UNlf. 

■couiity-wltle wnluatiori of the lunch pri?gMms has multccl/iri 
improYcmcnt h^^criu; planning, in the quality of the food 
served, in saniti^tioK and in the physical equipniciH prpvid(;di 
11(1^ a fhl Lear n bxxlkxins were disiributed to all the schools, and . 
pupils w^^re encouraged to share therr nutritioA experiences by 
writing articles on the nutrition actl^vitie^ in theif school. - Kin- 
dergarten mothcrs\ clubs have IpCen organized a^d the work 'in 
nutrition education was\nude a part of the **Re^\dines5 for 
Scjiool Progran^.*' Each year the program* has been evaluated, 
progress determined, and plans for the follpv^^ing year Idevel- 
oped cooperatively by the teachers/ V ' 

Thc^ elementary teachers of Blair County (Pennsylvania)* 
began working together *ot1i curriculum materials about six 
years ago, motivated by an opportunity to help develop a new 
state, elementary curriculum, At^first, the efforts w'pt.c orgaVk- 
ized and^tJirect<^d by the community school administrator^ it\ 
the coi}^rtty> biit within two* years responsibility <und direction^ 
was . gradually turned over to the classroom -teachers; The 
county executive l?6ard appointed a county "workshop com'- 
mittec to tak^ bver the inservice education program, and, al- 
though administrators were represented, the committee was 
dominantly teachefs. , Enthusiasm developed rapidly; and prac- 
tical and profitable plans jvere/prepared for rthe year*s work. 
These, plans wereloffercfd to a toclil steering commitiley in each 
of the five elementary Workshop areasjnto. which' ^he county 
^had betn divided. \The membership of each of the'local fcom- 
mittep include^^t} leas^t one rri^mber of the county planning 
group as well as^^^ rppresehtativjf of the community school 
administrators. ^/ - ' ' \ ^ 

; / In eo^h^ai-ea the groups ^igreeu tbar the program should: 
/a) give prioi:ity to local curriculum problems as discovered by 

' the teachers- in the lo^al area} (b) involve a maximum gf 
activity on the part of each teacher; (c) involv.e'as frequently 
as possible newer teaching tecBnLques— field trips, sensory aids^ 
sociodramas, and other gr(iup activities as opposed to memoriza- 
tion and passive listening; (d) encdurag<j a maximum of good 

— • ^ 

' V* Cohcributcd by Alvini -F. Siarryj lupcfvUir^t teacher, in<J L. R. Bunc, supcrintcndctttj 
'^olk County Schools Batiatft lak<. Ti^onsin. 
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• ifellowship among the teacher/ iji each Workgroup 5 arfdVe) 
develop " in teachers a sense of .rcspon'sibiluy, for cpntinAous' 
professional growth. The fir^st two yei»ts of wprk unjlaAthc' 
eounty s^tecring , Committee was t^fl't 'to bc a real bfgitihingj' 
. , Provision was then made" to give more tcichers an opijot-ttmhy 
• ' ; to participate in thi> educational experience as menibJ$.of the 
, . steering copimittce. ' ... 

. ^ i:ach year that the program' hay' been in operation emphasis 
• has,bcen given to,. some aspect of^curriciihi.nr development. 

Last yOkiV emphasis was ^pon citizen.sliip and Social usage. 
, ' . These areas of. 'study -were selected* because (a) the unsettled 
<>^, world conditions hadMlerf^ed every . teacher to the need to 
Protect and- further titc Americin way of life; (b) the 1 
k-'i, ,iPc)msylvania Lcgislatura had made maijdatdry one period of 
;|:J>;citr^cnship ttjun^ each ^eck' in every school' and many • 
teachers wcte eager to explore wa>s in which thi$ time coultf 
- be m'^de vital and. interesting} and (c) there was a fecling-tliat 
"% -the l/ighesf type j)f character is dd^cloped only when therq^i's a 
r rcaly positive, and cm^tfonal rcsporjk to the, basic elements of 
dei)iocrati^?Kving. The^cOunty committee and Ibc^l comm'tt- 
\ cooperated, in arranging thc;.workshop, groups ^hich met 
4 ; throughout the j^cdr. So rnupK excellent material was "shared 
>il 'P tnese'.wofkshopl,thae alj felt it Should be placed ;n pcfma- 
-nent form wltdfelanyohe''nhight make use of it. A course' of 
^ st^dyln citizens)i'ip' waj'dfcyelo^ed—a Jirbcfuc^t of thp thinking 
of rhd classroom teacherj.'' .' ■ ' - *■ 

i-^^i^iV'^'' ^^"''I'^^.^^^T^'^ ^^^''^''^.^^^^ teachitig cojVservatlqn'.and re- 
%^f';s6Mtcc dcvelopmfint .for a^ long time. 6n'ex)f the major prob- 
|../:' Icms has beco in vitali.zitfg this information in iuch a way that 

^each individual, pupil could visualize and take his part in the 
^^.V nation's- development.'" lostrilGtiQii .is not enough, since \thc 
'if, strength of our nation and the future economy depends upon a 
..-'^ feeling on .the part of. ajl citizens'of, personal responsibiliny in 

promoting the proper iise /)f resources. / ' 

J:; This year-marks the fifth year* of a Rfograt\i in conservation 
■ ; education developed in .Klamath County (Oregon). 'P^e^ro- 

.-.■is; • "a.nttibutcj b> Jimc« E, Butti, iupicrifitcndcni./Bliir County Schools, Hollidiysbure ' 
■• Purvtuyfunii. •. • ' r : " - . ■ A " 
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granj developed is planned £or all stUdents,^Grades 1-12^, The / 
^program has been organised in-^ucK fiishlon thn Qonc^txt^fMsifi , 
study h given tb selected topics and yet is surficiently flexible 
to. include all subject areas* at the diflfcrent grade levels in all 
types*^'of schools.'' A five*year cycte plari has been developed in ; 
which the emphasis fof an entire yeajr is given to a'single topic* / ) 
/Although it. is recognized that the areas studied^each year^are ; 
Yelated and cannot be completdy $|parated| ii w^s felt that too; 
\)road a study might cause failure in achieving the. total objec- 
tive in terms of .adequate understariding, Birds, fish andVild- ' 
life, soil, water, and forests were set up ai |he objectiyes for the 
first five years* Inservice education* for teachers began one ; 
year bbfore the program 'was put into operatjon and has co^-; 
tinued since, that time. Inelyded aniorig the activities for 
teachers have been field^ trips to fattories^ foi;ests, reclamation 
projects and farms, lectures, movie^i'and other visual presenta- 
tions, demonstrations, and extension cbur'ses. Many agencies, 
both public and privatci have participated in the m^ervice edu— 
c;Jti6^ program. " f[ ' / 

Since[ all grade levels' p;irJticipate - in the program, a grcat^ 
variety 'of activities have been 'clesirable. In the elementary . 
^cla^srootyis the correlation has Mken > pattern Inost d^ired fey ^ 
the teaqi\er5. In the secondary schools the. correlation has been v 
on a subject basi^^det<^rmined according t^) the nature, and 
conteftt ^f the offering.^ Science and the 'social studies have . 
probably carried'the major pottion of th'^ inf6rmationaPoJfer- , 
' ifigs. " Out^tandiiig work has been done In the dreas'of art. and / 
the lahgui^e art$ thcough developing tlie*informatiort offered j 
- in the othe?^ subject areas. Art activitie^ have inclu^cj: models- 
::ing wlthjcl^y* posters, diorartias» mobiles, aijd basketry 'Vitlr 
; natural materials. The ^langOage arts projects, have included^ 
poems, essayi, shorr ttqries; news item|, /-adio scripts^ plays, f 
ispeeches,^ and y^agaxine articles. Other Activities have inclxuled 
' tree |>lantirig,:^ird feedings, grass seedin|g; wild game prepara- 
tions, harvcstin!^ and preparation, of .Wild fruits and seeds, lum- 
ber grading, mapping of water areas and conservati/frn-4istricts, 
soil-testing, bird\ counts, construction of bird fevers, *and all J 
varieties of field \rips. ^ . ^ ^' ' 
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r AUhoygh a compete evaluation of- the p/ograhr -cannot 
jt]jadc tintfl the present students partfcipate in their 'cohmuni-' 
ties as adult citizens, many r/sults are (already apparent/ Among . 
them are:.* (a) an' improved" attitucJe by hoth students and 
parents toward co|i$ervatloa mattersr(b) excellent pyblic rela- 
tjbns in each;c<>mmun|ty; (c^' a bfoader view of the entire 
educational processvby subject minded teach^ri; (d),more cre- 
ative work and better nipUvation i|i the lahguSgV artij' (e)"a 
more realistic approach in' science and the social studies; and 
(f) some actual conser.vatj^on w(Srk in^tre$^t)lanti1ig, grass seed- 
ing^ $nd range improvemcnt Jyy the pifpilj^^^ 

iNSERVICri titHJCAVlON FOR TEACHERS, , / 

Prbgrims for. the jnservice educati^h and imp/ovement of 
teachers f^n of terf be v,ery succesrtully managed by commu- 
nity schools. Fo?iome aspect^/pf these pirograms, however; 
the cooperation of thi^commuiitty sclhooh^th an intermediate 
"prea greatly ejn^anW thV^valife time and efforts which 

teachers" $pend/ This broader base for developing*ati jnservice 
'education, prcig^mjs of paruc^Jqr* Value Vv'henj (a) certain 
typei of reachers are employed ]r^;]ir7iit<d ;nu^^ by com.^ 
Wn}ty schc<)ls and an'imervke pro^Vath' cannot be developc^d 
prjmarily for their particular ni^eds, e,gVt^»«defgarjten teachers, 
or teachiirs of agrlculture,;^h(>rtemaking^ mcklerp hx\%mg^%, 
n|entally retardecf, or othei sp^?cial area^^r.(b) the type of in- 
service pu-ogram established requires the 'dirc<;tion hnd assistance 
of specialized personnel which canno.t,be ptovided by the Com- 
munity school, e»g» reading consultants, speech therapists, gui'd- 
'^nce specialists, psychologtsts^orYaudiq visual consultants; (c) 
-fthe emphasis of the proj^ratirt makers coordination among all the 
schools in the iniermcdiatf area de$irable» . Examples of various 
types of programs reported :earlier in this* chapter and jn?thc • 
preceding chapter have inJpluded many aspects of in^crvice ^du- 
cation^programs, TeacheV growth, results Whi. almost every 
educational actiyitV which^is a part of th^ischodl program. , A 
few additional examples, specifically, progr^nis for the inservice 

, "Contributed >y C. a Wo^i, luptfintMdcht, KUmnh County Schools KUmah Faijs^ 
Oregon. - . \ ^ . \" ' ' 
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J<;.V^^^^ o£ teachers, are Included here becau^x>f ..the sig- 

' ; values, which cin accriie to teachers through cVmmu- ' 

' \ nity Schpol-iluerriVcdi^te unit cooperation, . 
=>v ^ \ ; inseryice cdJUCiUion progr.im of Bucks County (Dcn^- ' ; 

t:- .^r f^^^ is (\.yo*%r'round, continuous program, originating \\V 

local tolnrtiunity , school flistdct, v/ith leadership and ri?- ; 
|^V^>::/V sources furnished by ^hc Intermediate unit'staff at the request 
"^^^^-^'i^^ r:^oi the locarcommunitics/ Local committees composed, of ad- z 
. ministra^to/s and faculties function in each are;i in the county ^ f 
V . . t appropriate emphases for andividual programs. 

J^^^^ other devices for determining . 

;,pf^'"^^r'Jocal needs, afcUse^'cXtcnsivcly in plannilig pro^grams; ^Con^ ; 

vancition existi^ the programs among the schools>^. y 
J?-; - / : : ' The progfcimls 'effective and has wort the cooperation of tcachv \ * 
* • cr$ bficVuse'holp is^- afforded. in each comt^i'^unity in response to . 
^1 ' expressed rteeds,;^vhicU^leatts\that eaclj local planning tfom- 
:> ^ mitcec begins *SvhereJtKcy^arc.H Teachei;s are given time to 

\vofk.on the problems 'the/ consider important, and, a^ leader- - . 
ship and resourcj^s have bq<^(i pro^vded, the need 'for and effec- 




, jn' the\ county for the past jiine^years have been -four xlays ^ 

the r<jsult'of a decision of local 
r^^-v V / school sxipcriritendents* Thes^e' ^our days have been extended, 
Ife:; r,f (/?rt tho t*e(iilcst of local faculties, to* as 'many as 10 ^ays in some 

' : .;.Vhc intcrmediate'superintejnden^ and his s^taff assist the local 
;\ V ' f schWdistricts^ upon recjuest^ in provIdlrJ'g resources and leader- 
, f ' ship for any or all of their meetings. Intermediate stafTf cpn- 
V/ '^K ^>ilt^nts work with cornmittces in planning the annual County 
fp.lyi Institute and frequently meet with local committers planning 
the inservice program in their community* At the request of 
j;^ ^ / ' these groups,* they assist' in developing emphases and topics for 
meetings, in deciding upon the type W gi^oup structure' best 
suited for working on specific problems, in providing bibli- 
ographies or mat^jrials from the countv education library, in 
" ' training Tedcherrin^grbup leadership techniques, of inlSrovTd- 

m ^ ..... . \ 
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: |n| leadership /or local confmunity school programs. Inter- 
mediate starf members act as discusiionjlcjtders/ consultants; or 
resource people in many local inservlce programs every year* 

/.Often thev^ assist local school districts in securing outstanding 

:^ people from outside the CQunty to servo in such capacities. 

vThc intermediate superintendent and his staffs at the request of 
Jocal communities, cafry on an inservice .education program 
with ioqal leadership in, addition to the work with classroom 
teachers: the intcrmtdiatefsuperlntendent meets monthly with 
all Uie local comnn'^nity .<chool hdministrators; one assistant 

:.mects monthly with directory of secondary educat(on and-with 

:;the nurses; the assistant in charge of elementary education 
meets monthly ^th local elementary supervisors; ahd the psy- 

i^chologist meets monthly with local school guidance Counselors. 

'The psycl>ologist also meets montlily wjth;guid.lncc (Counselors 
and elpmentary supervisors who^ join together to spend two 
hoijr/with the psychiatrist of the county meii\al health'clinio. 
n studying child behavior and development,^- The program 
and organization of each of these.groups are determined by the 
group itself, . . ) , ^ . , 

In addition to these group meetings, the 'intermediate super- 
intendent and his sta^^ are, available to local school leaders or' 
committees for (ndividual conferences Jnd consultation. In 
fact, many local areas regularly resefve time, once each month, 
in the schedule bf county staff members at which time the 
|tafT member goes to the individual school -and^consults on local 
"School >foblems. Inservice educatioii in Bucks County is a 
developing^ ohgoiag process — not a series of *^prograjn$" but a 
service to be used by local community schools in Whatever 
ways they feel c^A't^ of most help to them/' 

, An inservice tdycation program for teachers has been in 
progress for the past four years in Lincoln County (Oregon) 
including, among other activities, workshops and ' extension 
classes in cooperation with higher education institutions. ^ Ad- 
ministrvitive and supervisory conferences are h^eld in the county 
each month and have been devoted to such subjects a5 ''^upi^f- 

: - Conuibuicd by CharUs H. Boehm, superbt^dcoi, BucksJCouaiy.SchoQjj,. Dp^lfiHaffn. 
Pennsytvania. - , » ^ , ^ 
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vision o£ Instruction/* "Irr^rovemcnt of the Teachmg . of 
Language Arts,"/^School Budget,'* -^Public Relation^ *'Mam- 
tcoancc of Buildings and Grounds/^ *ind "The Use of Audib- 
Visuiil Aids/V Results of the progfitm are apparent In the 
improvement of learning and the development of good rela- 
tions^among pupils, (e^ichers, and parents/^ * \ 

^Each year in Hamilton County (Ohio) an orientation worki^ 
shop is held for beginning. teachers and those who/4tre new to 
any of the school districts. in^he county. Menil*rs of boards 
of education, community school administrator experienced 
classroom' teachers, state education department officials, county 
health officers, members of the courfty PTA, ari^.ojfhers partici- 
pate in the workshop to. give the new teacFiWs an overview 
of the school community in which each will work. Workshops 
and child study groups which meet throughout the year are 
also a part of the program/^ 

Inscrvice education has been emphasized during the past nine 
years as one of the main objectives of the intermediate unit in 
Douglas County (Nebraska)* Each year the program has 
been evaluated by teachers and administrators. These evalua- 
tions have been helpful in . guiding the program and have re- 
sulted in adaptations and improvements*- Among the various 
activities included in the program areJ V 

Prv^c/jxx)! hhthiJual Cofifirences, Teachers meet individualiy with supcr-. 
vi§ofs throughout tlie summer- months to $iudyi test results^ determine • 
individual pupil needs :tnd plan prognmis ta-nreTt "these' hceJs, especially 
for the gifted child and the slow JeArncV, ;jnd to discuss any pfobUms which 
the. teacher may- hive. ^" ' " ^ 

. ' , ■ . ■ ■ - ^ 

Dcmouitratiou Teaching* Each teachefis given an opportunity through- 
out the year to observe skilled teachers at work ]n a" classroom .situation 
similar to his own. Teaching demonstrations are followed by 6hc\i$s,\on 
period/ ^ * \ 

Discussion Gremlis. Small groups of teachers meet togeilKc regularly 
To discuss various aspects of the teaching*learning; process. Exhibits of 
various teaching mat^^rials, equipment, and charts v»rc available to stimulate 

ContribuuJ by J. T. Longfellow, ^uperiniendcnf, . Lincoln County SchooU," Toledo; 
Oregon. " ' . . 

Con tf ibutcd fa y Cl iAflos H> C rouch. su perinten dents „H^iili5D.^Cs« rxt y_Sc hooh* jCinciii* 

njti, Ohio. 
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the informal discussion, /^achcrs have an oj>pOrtunUy lo ask qucsiioiw, 
share idca$, cortskier prQbtcnxs^and get better acquainted* 

County \VorkU)op. Afrangcnicnti have been made with the University 
or Ohuha to *givc college credit fo^r^^a workshop held in the county for 
teachers in the . area. ThJ .\^'Ofk shop as^^o/lduc ted by the intcrnicdiatc. 
supcflntendeni and his staff and others in accordance with the. needs and 
wishes of the participating teachers.**^ - ' 

At the request of a number of teachers in \V<^xford County 
(Michigan) for speci^jl help in nrt, musid, science, *ind conser- 
vation, an inservice program has been developed which includes 
extension classes,. worksRops, and Visits to. nearby laboratory 
schools. .Assistance from the Gentral Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, the soil conservation district technicians, and many 
"othefS have contributed to tJ\e program which has had such 
outgrowths , as a county-w!d(f music program, child sfudy 
groups, rec^reation programs arid play days, and an enriched 
educational program in all of the schools in the area.^* 

Inservice education for teachers is an important part of the 
guidance program in Lewis County (New York) . A guidance 
speciajisc as^i/member of the intermediate unit staff meets once 
each'^ wo weeks with the faculty groups in each oif the com-> 
munity schools in the area. A few ^ of the study topics in 
which these groups have been" conce^rned are; ''HoW To Help 
Pupils Improve in Study Skills,*' "How To Impi^ove the Read- 
ing Program,'* "Case Studies'and Case Conferences,^* "Work- 
ing with Groups/* Child study group^ have also been organ- 
ized as a part of this prograjti for interested teacher^.^'' 

. A music program in Washtenaw County (Michigan) in co- 
operation with the Univershy^ of Michigan Broadcasting 
Service has been developed in a manner" which not only en- 
riches jnusic education among the schools in the' county ^ut 
also contributes to the abilities of teachers. The program 
developed involves tiie teaching of music by radio with fo|l<i)\vr- 

-'ConUJbucvd by Willrim J. Hiuur, ^$upcfirttcnd<iit» nougia?' County Schools, OmifiJ, 

-'Contribute J by Olive ,\t. i»ortrude, supcrintchJeni. VX'cxford Couhiy Jchoots CMilbc, 
MicKtgin. »^ • J 

County, Port teydcn^ New York. > 
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up activities tjftcr each broadcast- directed by the classroom 
teacher. The cfTcctive use of radio in teaching ivocal music 
involves more than merely listening. To njost bfithe teachers 
participating in tHe> program, the utilization of radio teaching 
has been an entirely new field. It has "been necessary, therefore, 
to provide instruction to the teachers through special courses, 
deijionstrations, and workshops. The director of (>roailca5ting 
for the university and his stafT, together with the i.ntermedi.itc 
superintendent and his staff, have cooperated in planning and 
carry^ing out an inservicc. program for te.ichers.- This has re- 
sulted in a very sutCessfiil program of radio teaching." 

;' .Students prcpai-ing for teaching usually spend some part of 
their program .in a classroom under the guidance <>{ an c.xpe- 
rjencetl teacher. In most instances, these experi<jhces are as 
'Valii^bl^ to the regular teacher as to the student; Such has 
bccn.tKe cxpcrience in Alameda County (Californi^) where a 
progra'm developed In cooperation with the 'California College 
of i\«$'jirid Crafts is providing on-the-job training ifor teacher 
trainees ;ihfer»Jsted in gaining firsthand experiences; in audio- 
visual education. The experiences are -gained through the 
activities, pf^ the intermediate unit's department of Instruc- 
tional Matert'als from which library books, films, slides, film- 
strips; snidy^'iprints, charts, models, exhibits, and othec types 
6f teaching tools .and equiphient are distributed to the schools 
of the county. ,The student trainees are given an opportunity 
to 'work with. thWarie'ty of materials and equipment that are 
used, in the instructional program from kindergarten through 
the secondary scho6l. Their training involves detailed instruc- 
tion inUhe operation of various types of audio-visual equip-" 
ment. \They ajso work with the schools' photographer in 
learning' the uses of photography in education as well as photo- 
graphic laboratory techhiques. In the graphic arts unit, they 
are given experience interesting picture packets, graphs, pic- 
torial chartsv and other' visual materials that are used in the 
classroom. The value oX'this training program is not only 
beneficial to the students 'in terms of their direct experiences 

Ann Arbor, Michijtin. - ' • ' 
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{.ri an actual educational operation, but is, because of the stu- 
a^^nt"? professional training in art, valuable to the work being 
carried on by the intermediate unit staff and the teachers in 
the community schools,"* 

' Local community school districts frequently request the in- 
termediate unit to coordinate and to help staff study groups 

.dnd inser-vlcc education programs. Since interdistrict sharing 

.;6f practices and knowledge (s essential, intermediate unit st^irf 
members dngagc in many activities to open and to keep open 

rehannels of communication throughout the intermediate "area. 

'Area teachei* institutes are conducted, special teacher groups 
v\re organized and assisted, and visitations of administrators and 
teachers to other districts are afranged. Communication is also 

caided through a variety of printed and audio-visuaPmaterials 
prepared and distributed by the intermediate $uperintend(?nt*s 
office. Among such materials is often a lypc of curriculum 
periodical,, which .describes examples of good teaching and 
promising practices in the various schools in the intermediate 
area. Such-n publication not only shares good ideas a'nd expe- 
riences, bu.t gives recognition to those itidividual$ and schools 
doing outstanding work. - 

Only a fcw of the ways by which intermediate units and 
community schools are cooperating to assist teachers jn meeting 
the needs of their pupils have been reported in the foregoing 
sections of this chapter, Qomplete descriptions of these pro* 
igr^ms have not been possible. The examples included are 
sufficient, however, to demonstrate that where there is coopera- 
'tion, regiirdless of the sizie of the area or the number of pupils 
and teachers involved, the educational program in all of the 
community schools can be greatly enriched* 

- ^* Cohtributed by Vaugiin D, S<iJc1, sup<npt*nacm," Al jm^Ji Co^mty School*. QAkhnd 
California. > - ' . - V 



CHAPTER 5 



. Services To Facilitate the 
Educational . Program 

lntermedi.ire unit' can often assist loc^iK community 
;^ WJL' schools through certain admini$tr;^tive ^nd business services 
A^^^^ for tMe effective functioning of school districts ^nd 
:v.\ch6ol programs. .Many of the services in the^,are;5s dei'ive 
rom thcyjoriginal official or jurisdictional functions of the 




placed on the superinterideftt as an inspector^ a guarJfian' of 
fujtds, and a clerical functionary , rather* than a professional 
educator, there has been a healthy development^ in a few states 
reflected by a partial legislative redefinitiorf, !n the set^vlce 
aspect of the SMperlntendent's administrative role, CpnsidJ^- 
able evolution has ^occurred in providing administrative and 
business services which are legally jS^rmissive and discretionary^ 
for the^ intermediate unit* Much of this advance, has occurred 
because of leadership exerted by' intermediate superintendents 
throughout ^ihe. Country and, as a result, 6.f requests by local 
comr^iuhity sch6oi^d!stricrs for expanded services, , 
' Ir^'most states, the ori^'^ioM' duties of the intermediate !?upcr- 
inte^dent's office were keeping records, making, reports to the 
state education department, visiting^ schools, and approving 
Vsonie types of school;disbur$ements. Educational .services hate 
xhfl^h much more recent and arc the subject of most curre,nt 
0|scussions of the role of the intermediate unit, ' The two 
^ pr^ccd\t)g chapters have included a number of di^erent types 
pf educational services and progranVs of service, which have* 
v/devcioped through the cooperative effohs of the community 
/ schools in an intermediate area,^ The purpose of this. chapter is 
f. fo indicate certain services which have been developed to 
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facilitate the educational programs in the community ^chdols~ ' \ 
services largely in the areas of administration, business, arid' ' ' 
general coordination; For example, the Intermediate unit 
represents the local community school units and their needs in 
.many of their, dealings with the stare education department / 
and, in turn, transmits and interprets state requirements to the 
local districts, Infermediate units usually assist the^ local dis- 
trlcw ill properly carrying out their legal obligations iijtihe - v : 
support and management phases of the school program, 'ITKif'" 
assistance frequently includes such services as the processing of 
^.warrants and <^cial reports, e.g, attendance or pupil census 'M 
: :f*Pfl^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ stater financial support \% based, the maintairi- O"! ^ 
' irig 6f accounting records, the handling of electioh$, and the " 

complyin| with:certi^^^^ requirements for teachers and 
^ ilditvte^^^^^ addltiorii many community ischool districts v 

benefit from such intermediate unit services as guidanc6.!>hd ' 
assistance in the preparation of annual school budgets, planning ,f ^ ' 
of school buildings; financing of school construction, pUpil , 
transportation, centralized purchasing, legal interpretations, 
procuring of teachers, school b^usiness office management, and 
general coordination of programs. Not all . intermediate units 
are able, to offer a full range of the services indicated. The ' 
underlying philosoi^hy of admioistrative services is that .the ^ 
specific functions are not end goals; rather they ^tt the neces* 
sary contributing elenients in the development , of a compre- 
- hensive program of educational opportunities for children and 

communities. * ' 

^ \ ^ " '< y ' ' ' « 

; an intermediate unit which serves both 

the focal conimunfty school districts in its areii and the state ^ 
^ education department are quite apparent as regards the admin- v 
i$tratjve and^business functions, of education* Each school ^ 
district has, close at hand and immediate, the decision-makiji^ vJ>t ; 
power or the dependable counsel which enableJ It to act exp^f^j- ' ' ,} 
tiously^and with- a minimum loss of time* or effort. On t({e 
other hand,' the state educatiqn department can'deal with the 
over-all planning and developmene of the state*s educational 

program without the need for such an impgsslblejask^ % 

individually with the many local school^ districts, each' having * 
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■f :]^^^^^^^^^ problems requiring current action, 

.T^^^ interowdiate unit, the state education department 

# composite "of such of theje problems as reqtiire 

• v-raction which cannot be taken locally. 

= .. > There are ttumerous ty^es of services, related to admlnistra- 
-•Sji-*?",'" wh!<^'i co«T>munitf schools and intermediate units have-* 
•y'deyelopedtfeooperaliye j/fograms; 'So-me of these are legally 
>iVfequired' of sohie inter/nediate units? "others are often Jogical" 
/tV j extensions of certain of the, required functions of intermediate 
if .units,* still crthers are/legally permissive or have developed be- 
r^v Cause of the mutual/ benefits derived anil the absence' of legal 
barriers preventing/ such action, Brief descriptions' of a iew; 
^; ;; JP"'y.>'^8 Pfogram^'for certain specific types of services which 
l: . f/^, educational programs of community schools are , 

y.;?iticluded in the following sections of this chapter. • 
teSliiiiiBi* ■ - . A-;:: vi-v v\ ■ 

" ' • ' ; ' / FINANCIAL SERVICES 

In many s^4tes, certain types of financial services are required 
. functions of intermediate units. While in some instances 
these serviiJes are performed in a perfunctory manner/ most 
^, mterrhedidte unrts perform them dili.<;ently and well. In some 
states, for example," intei;mediate units are legally. required to 
examine 0d apprdve school 'orders to permit district j)aym^Ats 
for njaterials, supplies, services, and the salaried of teachers 
and fither employees. Warrlhts are processed after checking 
■ sypjjorting doc^i^e^ifs, such a^ contracts or ihvoices, and re- 
■ /tt|<«i^d to. the districtsf as negotiable w^trrants follo\^ing ap- 
>:-^ilP/^val by jin auditor.\ A related service sometimes pjfovided is 
^^#irO%.*'''?^*^ce of coritjrol accounting recdrds.for all the fiinSs 
^^^M-^ district in the area. This service, where it,is provided, ' 
if } .^^H^'^^tes school district preparation 6( budgets and, financial' 

^^"^ intermediate units also keep 
.r=.!the retirement 1-ecords' for all certificated and nbncertificated 

• 'employees of the" districts. Budgtt counseling, processirig, and 
- 'Approving are often a part of the legal requirements in some 
... /states.-" - ' - , - ■ 

:.' ; ■ . Man y jntcrmedijite units pr ovi'de fin ancial services, far beyond 
/; |hose w"hieh are legally required of rhToffice. " AjtiTexampIe^ 
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* v^'- ' ho^v the intermccli;itc unit can 'function in expediting thi^ -work ^' V 
O : 'of both the loc\»l community school ^irricts \ind the stite niay , - 

; ; be seen in the iJt*c.i of fedcnl aid to districts. In many sections 
. ' of the country military or civilian government activities have 

fesulctd in federal acquisition of property with a consequent* \ \ 
^'<y/ }^^^ of bi^se to lobdj school districts. Federal aid ij/aVallable 
aff-ected districts for maintenance and operation and for 
/'J: J school construction to cotpp<?hsate for this loss of.hormal tax 
;^ ;V /\:> support/*' In addition, UdetA ^id is available, to schools for 
'Vo<fAtlonar education and, In the form of cash reimbursements 
,f v- : ' '^ind surplus commoditi^, for the S(ihool luhch lirogram. In. * 

. "most states, all district requests for federal financialj^assistance 
;^>:V:' J., are channeled through the intermediate superintendent's office, ^ 

with, the individual school districts regarding 
fk^i:':'::'^^^^ appHcations, and examines,, approves, and forwards them 
V ' i' > ^^^^^ education department. ' \ , . 

s In San Diego County* (California) a special federal aid com- 
^ ; mittee hai been established* Made up of represehttiitives of .the . 
local school districts and the intei:rne^dia.te unit staflf, this com-^ 
mittee studied and made' recommendations in regard to' pre- 
paring federal aid a^plipaSfonJ;. Since each applicant school 
; district was Veqiiired to fulriish specified^statistical data r^lat-, 

? * ing to each federal property where the parents of pupil? were , 
/Vj ;V employed; the 'duplication bfeflforts* by eaclv of >the individual 
districts wpuld otherwise have been considerable. The com- 
; F, ^ mitfee therefore wbrked^ wfth the Elevent'h Naval pj^^stript in 
y;.:' ; % ' developing a plan for certifying tho^e pt)pils hijving a *|)arent 
^k^^^y^ ^ 'employed by the Navy. The interrnediate office was delega'ted 
|;:f|,<: . P to submit all school district docurherits to the N^X for ee^rti- 
A > "" ^^ V\fication and to make a survey of till business firms .working on 
, . ^; ^' federal contracts. As a result qf this procedure, instead .of 
X: ' 32 school districtsjndividually collecting all the needed infor- / 
ir i/ mation and compiling the requi/ed data, a/ cooperatiye //^ 
• ' group working through the intermediate unit performed the 

function.' < , ^ ^ . ./ 

„ - Financial services ih Wayhe County , (Michigan) include- ,/ • 
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. assistance to the lo^al school districts in accounting procedures. 

'This. ^service was started as cf result of requests by local school 

aHmlnistrator's and iflcmbers of local boarjl^^of education for 
4v v^.?^^ i^nd proper rejj^rting.. All school 

'districts in the c^(pty no^ receive a'dvisory help in matters of 
^ />: finance scheduling, budgt^tirfg', bi^eakdown of' current t^x col- 
;r4Mections, and. similar finance .matters. The intermediate staff 
'JV^' ^wh^^^ provides this Help also distributes all the state funds paid. 
^ \}-^te local school districts in support of their educatioiial program,. 

nearly, all delinquent taxes, and the bulk of the local taxes.* 

^^'^ ^ '^^f '^^^^^ addition to the intermediate unit staff in Kent 
. is an auditor. Services arc now available 

' ^ ; V ;to^ all the school districts in the -area in the checking of botk^ 
;.|:^;];^^nancial and pupil accounting records, ^This service has been 
|l7^4stablished as a re5ult'of;h l9J3 legislative in tb^t state 
^^^^ school district to. provide audited records.^ 

^ SCHOOL )^yiLDIXG PtANNINO.^AKD MAINTENANCE 

In^many states the intern)ediate unit performs^an important 
^ service in assisting local school districts in the purchase of school 

sites "a^rtd In the functional planning of new school, buildings^ 
% >^ and 'fkilitics. In a few states thef are required to approve, in 
^ both preliminary and final form; ^he Specific^ions and school 

building plans of all school districts in the intermediate, area; 
{ ■ ; in;a number of states this approval and control is delegated to a 
; .. :school building divisioi:v of tlie State educ<ition^ department. 
i^ :-'Th either c;\sc,« cooperation between the intermediate unit ^tnd a 
l^ - tcpmmuiiity school district underrakiog a building, project usn- 
r ^lly avoids confusion and delay* Consultant services .in bot|)^ 

the construction and business aspects of a project vWovidpd fo^ 
: j/ocal school district boards of education, and adminis^trators have 
I /fpfe^^'^ very valuable iivsome instances. These s^f vices include 
r ;;;>r aisistancc regarding bond issue programs and .aj^pllcatiofis. for 
- federal aid. ^ * '\ \ / 

t . '^Contributed by Ch.irlc* F. Brike, Jcftutv ^ucxrintcnijcnt, Wawu-. ' County ScHooIj. 

lifiiK-. ■ ■ ;:■ . V ;.- \: : 

;::;er1c . . ' ' . 
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l&^^^jf ' Consultation In the enrly' statues of, khoolhousc planning is 

. con$t^6red/6pecially in n^fianf lrt.S^^n\^ COaji- r 

v^y^r! , ha$ been fouriU that many oPJthe poientiai ob^tiig^^ ^ '\ 

^ ^ overcome: through a careful study jjonductcd well before < 

^•^^^ commiimcnts are made, as well as having ^t hand a logical and 

con-iprehensive explanation of the distrlctV pla^ for pi*e$ei>ra* \ 
X\Ot\' to tht public and to official . agencies; -To aid in t^i$ type , " 
of. planning, the intermediate tiffice ^a^^ilsfs districts in methods* 
of •studylngjcprnmiinity edueatibna! needs. Latent information ^' 
' \ and materials on schoolhou^e constructidh and plant design v 
/mi^^ t current for r^crencc b;/ local boards of education 
r j: ' 'ind administrators. A set of /rojored slides sliowirtjg recent con- 
,^4^: - structioh and accepted best practices in classroonvand building 
Jr^^^^^^ *^ available, for use lt\ discussing building problems with". 

i^ 'U l^^ool distrjct personnel. These materials provide^n ide^ file . 
^^0^^: U^d a recortl of what is being done in the county and in other 
:Mv\;::rr: $ parts of the state and tiahdn. , . . 

A*: monograph suggesting procedures which local^bt^rds of 
education might wish to follow in selecting an* architect who 
might best serve their community needs, tbgetKer with a Jjst . \^ 
iof architects^whp* have .either w;;>ked on school buildings or 
J have indicated an. interest in this f\eld and a record of the work 
' they have done, has been IdevelppeH by^^^^^^ intermediate office • < 
• and is.available to any school dfistrict in th^ area,'" Architectural . I 
idea^-are ;^lso discussed and shared during many of the*educa^ -V 
-'tional conferences, Annual conyentions of the California, 
Association of SchopkAdministrators, for exampJeV sometimes 'i^ 
feature con^plet|^rchitectural displays. Following one recent ; ? 
-convention, the display was, housed in the Alameda Covinty ' 
/Superintendent's office so that interested administrators could . 
study it throughout the year/ 

Related to the problt^ms of schoolhouse construction. is th? 
V matter of school plant and building maintenance. Much df 
l^e complex and expensive equipment included in modern 
school tjuildings, especially heating and ventilating ecjuipmentj 
is used ineffectively or is actually damaged because of improper" , 

•y' ' — " • ■ • ■'/'; ■ . ■ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • . */•■'■ 

Dicg(>, Californii. V . * I ' - ^ ^ ^ t 
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f rriaintenance jind untri^ihcd mamtertance personnel Mainte- 
' \fi.^nce 6f school 'buildings and equipme^it) like any other sery|ice, 
bo expected to be as Efficient and adequate as the persor(nol 
/^tesponsible. Most community sch6Qj a^mlnisit^ators have 
i neither the knowledge and understanding of the cortiplexities 
ii|r^olyed in the i^roper ))ialhtenance 6f equipment rtor.the tjme 
.;:/,tV^d to assure , an adequate progratti, In many interme- 
i[,,^^iat6 areas, commun[<fy' schools ;Jiave 'develqped coo^^erative 
;J||rograms for the training^ 6f ma|ntepance NVorkets or foV pVo- 
; >viding mathtenance sf^ * — /'^ :\ \ . ' 
y^^i^oned^y institute^ wajs Kdd list fall jn^l^lr County (Perjnr; 
> vsylv~ania) fqr'th.e school janitors, arid ^custodians, employed 
jj^he jpcai school distriets. In tliji institute 'problems of clealVi-* | 
f^it^i the nialntenan^ of mcjcljant^al equipment of tK$ schw!.,'^ 
I'^d^rid the maintenan<^'of electrical equipment 'were, stressed, ^^l! 
V^ery important sec tioaofj th^ time was devoted to fire hazards 
f'^nd fire control methods fn^the schodls. AM^asic con$iderat{pn 
tVof ^he if\stitute program ,w^s j:hxt^ s^ryice^ personnel hre Jmiiqr.-^ 
y t?[nt elements in the total educanbnal scheme\ /rt\eir impor- ^ 
:(J:ianee to chi!dren*s safety and welfare imd their VesponslbilitJes 
^ wdre emphasized.* . ^ \ i * 

.^^ r A' similar progrilrh^^ held anntjallf : for another^group f 
schodl building yorkers, , the school lunch personnel and cooks, 

/ in Iroquois County (Illinois)^ Approximately JO school lun^h 
workers participate in this training program.^ ^ 

A con tinuou'{. training program Js.cbnd^ic ted for building 
;^^rrt?intenan,ce iyid custodial e^nploy^eS by 'a fulUtime membfer 
of ^the irtte^f^^^ ui>it staflf in Los Angdes County (Cali- 

emphasis is placed bh the' 
};^^<^s\'e^^ ^f doing . the various mamtenance jobs aijd 

^:^ the be^^ to use, The educational impUcatjoni of the 

.ifa^l^th^^^^^ this work is done in the schobf situation are also giv^o 
; Cbhsiderable i^tjer.tion/ « - ! ^ ^ . » 

. * Cjninbuied >bV Jam« E/ 6uU>, i. p<rint«n icnt, Bljir County ScWl$» Holliiliysi>"Vi5, 
>*Cofltfib^t«! ' R. P, Roberts sujxrinttndcntr Iroquof$<*Coun|y Schools, Watseltj*, • 
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' vA somewhat diiTcrent kind of schoor^ilding^n^mtcnancc r ' 
service has/bcea devclop^^d in Orange County (Californiif). 
Paf-tly because of the Jhea/y demin^s. for services of contractors 
and craftsmen on n^v? construction, n^^^ny' school districts in 
nhat area have had difficulty in adequately maintaining th^ir / 
physical facilities. Jn some of the localities; skilled workers 
have' not heen available for short-ternt jott, and quality )WOrk 
could not he guaranteed with the <\^orkers available, Ajt times/ 
quoted costs of maintenance and repair work' Were found to be^ 
\eX(icssjYo; especially In the *rur;sl $ituatlon^ where theite p5 , 

yirttially no competition* among contractor^ In order tc^ as- 
jsurc that, the preniises and propert^es^of the school districts 
properly maintained 4t re^sonjjble costs, ,a cooperative maintt--. 
nance prof>,ram ftdminisceVed by the ihtermediate*uhit has b^en 
^jyeveloped. The.services provided to the participdting schools 
,in thisvprogram include carpentry, painting and decoratings 
;',rc)ofiYig, plumbing/el^ctrical repairing, and floor refinishlng^ 
; - , ^ - > • * ' ' ' ■ ' . 'f 

t centraUzeo purchasing ' i 

In some areas comm^mity school districts are making sub- 
stantial savings 'in th<} supplies, materials, and equipment they 
n^ed for their'educatiorial program through a cooJ>eratiYc pro- 
'gram of {purchasing. It has bng be^n.true that more favorable ^ 
prices can b? obtained throu^ large quantity purchases made ^ 
;'thr9ugh ybinpetitivc bidding by distributor^ and merchants. • 
1^. The limtfed funds of school, districts, particubrly the smaller// 
^ /comWiunity school districts, have often necessiu.ted the purch^W ; 
ing' of supplies in small qu.intities to :meet immediate needi^ vr. 
The discounts- available to school districts the same.as other'^;;. 
.purchase^ for the pro;Apt payment ot inVojces are . o^ten^^-^' 
' ignored. Pi^ymcnts must frequently be postpone^ from nipntK; V 
to month until the board of education has sufficient *fortds tO ; ; 
approve payment, and the possible savings of prompt:Vaymerit\,;: 
are los^. ' , a ' V 
Only in recent years have ^me interntediate units begun to ^^^^C 
explore the possibiHties of organizing a cooperative pufchaMqg [ 
" ' ' ' ^ 

-5 Ccntftbuted by Union $^mnioh<, superintendent^ Orange County . ScK^^ Santi ^tiV-- - 

Citifornii. ' ^ ■ - * . ' • 



Uj^SP^^^ wliicfi all iht community school districts in their 
^■^'^<^tCA can participate. By p/U)ling orders, larger quantity pur- 
r'i*;:^^^^^^^^^ many^'necdcd jtems caii. be made. The large 

;/ ^j^^^^^^ i^rc attractive to t\\i competitive bidding of 

"^:^|:^Pp'*^^^» many instances gt^cat saving^ have accrued 

^*;:'v.^?;^'^^ P^^^I^^^'P'^^i^^^ schools* Careful advanced planning also 
'\^vr6W|^kes i take^t^yantage of any discbunts which 

;.»l\ Ai6hi "be available. . ^ - ^ 

rW^^^^ ^^ V^^<^<^^^ of the supplies and equipment used by tlie 

' ' fural school districts in King County (Washington) are pur- 
chased through the King County Directors Purchasing Asso- 
This association has been m Operation $ince 1937 for 
)ij ihe primary purpose of effecting savings to school distticts 
\ V thf'ougb qufntity purchases. The association is governed by a 
fivi^-mcmbcr board o'f dlro<itors selected from, the directors of 
the partidpating scTiobls. This governing board holds regular 
meetings to eshblish. policies which* seem to ^ be ' in the ben 
f:;;^- \nt^^^\ bUthc member s^hooh. : Order-fofriv booklets p;hich 

of It^ms. available for group 
: - purchase-arc prepared and 'distrlbut^^d to the locaf schools. Pur- 
chases each year total several thousands of dollars with savings 
I^Jf^^ a ^ 

r:r^^. -^.^A Sim association has been or;,anized in Spo- 

V kane County /(Washington);, as a part bf the intermediate 
^uperlntendent'^^^^ A i'^^volvlng fund established by the 
county comrnlsstoners has made it possible for purchases to be 
made qa a cash basis/^ 

A cooperative purchasing program has been in operation in 
5% Multnomah County (Oregon) ^for the past few, years/ 
rtc^l Anv of the school districts in the intermediate area 
/ Vaie able to purchase* supplies and equipment through^ the 
progranf. Since the initiation of t/iisVprogram, the interme- 
^ diatic superintendent has become a member of the area 
association for the . purchasing agents of' airea business and 
industrial organizations. Siich associatron^provides triore than 

, "ConitibutcJ by trl^, Dimmltt, iuptfrmten<!«nt, King County Schools, S^inU, VasK- 
;Vv inxtort. ■ . ' ' - : _ 

'■'Contributed b) Clifton A. Hus^ey, ^utxfinurtdcnt, Spokane Cdunty Schooli, Spokine, 
Waih\r\xton. 
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the usual insight into purchasing procedures. Items purchased 
CQop<!ratively oy the rschool? range fronrt &H kinds of paper 
. products to school buses ali^ othfti* major school equipmenti 
By drawing up detailed specifications for the j^urchase of 
i|$bhool buses and agreeing that they would all accept the same 
^ make and model %hich met these specifications, for example, 
eight separate scK66l. boards last year werit able to save more 
than 1000 dollars^ 6^n each of the eight buses purchased through 
competitive bids in a group order/^ 

SaVings to all the school districts in Grant County (Soutfv 
Dakota) are reallz^ed through the centralized purchasing by the 
interniediatie u^jit office of textbooks, art materials, and other 
qisupplies which the yanous school districts in the county n^cd. 
A stock of .ttie various types of materials is kept in the central 
office and, rnay be piurcha^ed thfough the year by the schooU 
a$^ needed. The inventory is tieceisarily-Hmitedj but the quan- 
tity purchase of sufficient materials and textbooks, for all of 
the schools is possible througb the t>rovision of a county text- 
bo<ik fund.^^'^; \ ' * . ' 

A centralized purchasing and distribution program is respon- 
sible for sublstantial sayings in th^ school lunch program pro-; 
vidcd in De Soto Parish (Louisiana); As in a number of school 
systeriis, the school lUnch has become an integral part of the 
total educational program — providing education in health, 
nutrition, citizenship, social living, and desirable habits, .A 
full time ;director is a member of the central staff and is 
rcsponsibte for the supervision a^nd management of the lunch 
program/ With the help of the state*s food preservation super- 
vision, a warehouse with refrigeration has been provided* Here 
commodities are prepared and stored for distribution to the 
different schools in the area. Canning is done on a basis of 
carload lots. In addition, there arc four comriiuniry food 
preservation centers, used' not only for canning certain of the 
commodities purchased but also those products bought locally 
or raised in school gardens. The cost of the commodities 

"Contributed by Erfo! Rw, supcrintfrtdciit, Multrtonuh ^County Schools, Portland, 

Oregon. , ; ^ ' ' • ' 

'^Contributed by lUUn Jyd^trup, iuptrini<nd«nt, Grant County Schooti, Klilbank, South 
:r>akotj. 
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canricd is considerably less than the wholesale cost 6f the same 
Items. Meat animals boughVat auction are slaughtered, chilled, 
and pttpAXed for use in The school lunches at a saving of 
approx.mately 30 to 40 percent of markc,t costs. As a result 
ol the economies effected by this program and in accordance 
with the philosophy that the sjchpol lunch prbgram is an cduca- 
Monal activity, a free lunch which meets all federal and state 
requirements is available to all of the more than 
6500 children in, the parish.'^ * 

Another type of cooperative purchasing in which many 
mtermcdiate units coordinate community school efforts and 
effect savings is in regard to instructional materials. There 
are many examples throughout the country of schoot district's 
pooling funds for the purchase of library books and audio- 
visual materials ^nd equipment. A number of examples of 
such programs artT'indicated in the descriptiolis included in 
each of the two preceding chapters. In the most effective 
programs, the intermediate unit'furnishes leadership in arrang- 
ing this cooperation, establishes contractual proccdurSorJother 
means fo'cfinancing the program, and often provides for the 
collection and distribution of the materials to communitv 
schools. • , " . 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

The transporting of pupils to the schools irt the United States 
IS one of the largest single passenger-carrying operations in the 
world. Ins estimated that this year approximatcLy 8 million 
elementary and secondary public-school pupils are transported 
to school daily in the llJ.OOO school buses find '1 000 station 
wagons and other vehicles which make up the total pupil trans- 
portation fleet. The one-way distance traveled by these pupils 
Will reach about 2. J millitfn miles during this year, 19 fJ-H, 
and public expenditures for this transportation service will 
amount to about a quarter of a billion dollars,'* 

Lolwrn"'''""'^ ^ '"P"'"'",''^:"'. IV Soto PirUh School,. Mi5,fi.W. 

"A full chiptcr on <h<_ sfiiu, of pupil .riniporixion b.sed upon IJJD-Jl d*ri i. 
jncMcd to ,hc I91J V«,boqk of ,hc Dcp»im.n, of Rur.l Edu«L ' N,t 1 " 
I?}). Vuhmston, D. C.! th* Otp^rtmcni, Ijilj, IJo p. . _ «»rbpok 
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Despite the magnitude of the present operation, further de- 
velopment in pupil tramportation will be rfecessary if all rural 
children and comnnihitics ,are to have' the. comprehpnsive pro- 
gram of educational opportunities needed. The continued 
reorganization of the niany siitalljocal school districts into com- 
munity districts will depend Upoh increased pupil transporta- 
tion facilities/ In terms of the short period o£ time In which 
the pupil transportation service has been developed,; tremen- 
dous progress has been made in nianagement and bperation, 
in the training of school bus drivers, in teaching pupils how to 
be good bus passengers, and In the production and maintenance 
of transportation equipment* Progress has 'been rapid and it 
can be pec ted to continue. Any appraisal of present stiitus; 
however, reveals nlany aspects of pupil transpdrtatiori pro- 
grams in whitJ^h further exploration and study are needed as 
\vell as many areas where present knowledge of desirable prac- 
tices has no^ yet been put into effect. - 

ConsiderablA varf^tions^xist^am in the matter 

of the relationships of community sc^^^^ and intermediate 
units in the pVovisioh of the pupil trg^nsportation service. In 
some statelthe Intermediate uhit assists the local schobl districts 
in determining; th(v kind Bf t^ to be car- 

ried on, i.e^V^ by disfricj-owned buses, by contract, by 
cdmmon carriers, by . other school or by payments 

nrade to parents in lieu of transportation service^ It is ofjen 
the legal resjpotisibility of the interniediate unit to review and 
approve the program adopted* Many interniediate units assist 
the local districts in arrariging'for the financing of the trans- 
portation program, m keeping the necessary rec^ in rnaking 
cl^ilms for state, support, and in ip^^eting other legal require- 
ments. Many assist, in othcr^atters related to operating 
efficiently, such as,' for exarnple, furnishing advice to districts 
on types an^ aniotines of instirance desir^ as^ist- 
ahce^o local boards of education in the d^velopnient of regu- 
lations which clarify distrrct-jpolicy in regard to transportation, 
, effecting economies through ijthe cooperative purchi, ^ of sup- 
* plies an.d in the servicing and^aintenance of equipment, ex- 
ploring, ways of avoiding some of thexJifficulties characteristi<i 
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of a pupil transportation, opcratioii, and arranging bus driver: 
training and safety programs, 

;A division of transportation and attendance has been organ- 
ized as a part of the intermediate unit in Dane Countj^ X Wis- 
consin) , As in nnny parts of th? country, the increased 
amount of highway traffiq hi most areas ^of the county has 
^made it extremely hazardous for ma*^ children to walk to 
school as they once did. Assistance is given to the lotal school 
districts in the planning of bus routcfs in order to secure' ap- 
proval for the route plan by means of pVdper application to, 
the county school committee and the itate educatioH 'depart- 
ment. Assistance fs also given to local districts in securing the 
financial support, both county andiState, that Is provided for 
the school district transportation programs. This procedure 
is greatly facilitated by the service of the intermediate unit, 
since a nuVnber of the independent districts in the county do 
not provide any secondary^-school program' for tKeir children. 
Jn some instances, the pupils from a siftgle district attend 
several different neighboring high schools. This situation makes 
it very difficult for the individual districts to gather thi neces- 
sary information for adequate reporting and application for 
available aid without intermediate unit as^stance.*^ 

With the> Assistance of. the state education department, an 
, institute for all the school bus' drivers in Blair Gounty ^(Penn- 
sylvania) was held just prior to the opening of schoof last fall. 
Included In the program were discussions of such topl^ as the 
state laws related to the transportation of pupils, desirable quali- 
fications of . bus drivers, caring for the school bus, and meeting 
first-aid emergencies. Considerable interest was shown; by the 
drivers in the tests designed to measure and record sany f)sycho- 
logical or «ienso?y weaknesses wWh might have a bearing on 
their drivings-perception of depth, recovery froth glare, keen- 
ness of vision, reaction time, physical control, and angula^ ^wotx. 
Drivers experimented eagerly in this phase of the progr<im. 
Also included were actual driving practice and demon- 
stration, drivers were given instruction and practice in plac- 

' Contributed hy Jim«s N. linger, tnmponnloa and ittendince dif^tof, Oine County 
Schools, Sun Priirie, V"c6fiJin. 
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ihg buses in restricted arcas» front and back, in driving through 
narrow passageways-, and in quick stopping. One of the most 

exciting demonstrations for ^Jjs*^^*^^^^? 
tipn time in stopping a moving vehicle. . The time and distance 
rcquirtd for each driver to apply- the brah<?$ and stop 
bus driven at 25 miles per. hout; was measured. This demon- 
stratlon, also conducted at other speeds^ impressed upon drivers 
in a very dramatic way the importance of their reaction in 
emergencies and of the need for adequate brakes on every 
vehicle. One of the important characteristics of the mstitutc 
was an emphasis oh the importance of the school bus driver to 
the educational program and the safety of children^ nearly a$ 
important was the aevelonment of good fellowship and. morale 
on the p^^rt of the bus drivers/^ i 
^School officials of both the intermediate unit and the local 
community school districts, law enforcement officers, and 
others cooperated in' an intensive campaign in Kitsap County 
(Washington) during the spring of 1953 to reduce the hazards 
to the children 1n the county who were transported by school 
bus. Unusu'ally hazardous conditions in the com^y are the 
result of heavy, high-speed motor traffic and the narrow, wind- 
ing roads which the; school buses must travel. Eighty-one 
school buses in this county transport more than 90p6 pupils 
over nearly 5000 miles of state and county highways eaeh day. 
One of the ha-^ards results from the failure'of many motorists 
to stop when they approoph a school bus which is loading pr 
unloading children. ^ Last year one child was struck by a pass- 
ing vehicle and slightly injured; several others have had narrow 
escapes because of motorist violations of the stop law. 

In order to attack the pr6blem, a county-wide School Biis 
Safety Committee was organized to plan and carry out a cam- 
paign of public educatipn through newspapers, radio, television, 
the Puget Sound Naval Station safety education committee, 
and the public schools. Many parents of the transported piipils 
took an active part in the work of. the committee. The state 
highway patrol and the county sheriflf's office cooperated in the 

' Contributed by JanVe* F;. ButtJi suS>*:rint«ndent, Blavr County SchooK. Hollidiysburg, 
Pertrtiylvioh. 
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p¥9$Vam and intensified their enforcement of the laws regard- 
Ing the passing of School buses, , The problem involved educa- 
tion, engineering, eiiforcement, and legislation. All agertcies 
contacted cooperated, and bus drivers have reported thd^mo-. 
':- tprists arc respondihg by" being noticeably more careful Wtfioy 
: *jppr6ach school buses. , The program is cojitinying since traffic 
«s still increasing and it is important for all motorists to-be 
aware of the hazards and*do>very thing possible to assure safe 
transportation for the school pupils." 

SECURING AND PLACING TEACHERS \ 

, The intermediate unit has certainlegal responsibilities in many 
states regardmg the teaching personnel employed by the school 
districts m its area. These responsibilities are,usually in regard 
to certification, recommcndation.for tenure, and such matters. 
In some instances, the services provided for tjie community 
schools m the intermediate area as regards m securing and 
placement of teachers and administrators is much greater than 
that required of the office. 

For the past several years, because pf the rapid population 
growth and the shortage of qualified teachers, the intermediate 
supermtendent's office in Alameda County (California) has 
given assistance, to local district superintendents in thei? efforts 
to secure competent teachers. Upon the identification of A 
teacher needs of the local' scK(Jol districts, teacher applications 
were referred' to the local school administrators and boards of 
■education. In effect, the intermediate superintendent's office 
has served as a clearing house for applicants. ' This year, it was 
apparent that more of this kind of help would be needed if 
the required number of qualified^teacheis Were to be recruited. 
The need for securing many' teachers from' outside California 
in order to meet the demands of an increasing school popula- 
tion was evident. 

In response to the demands, the intermediate office made 
vigorqus efforts to persuade good teachers to accept positions 

'•Conuibuied by DcFor* CrjmMKt. »upcrlnundeni, Kit<»p County.Schooli, Port Orchlrd 
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iri California. Information con^erhing salaries, fetirem<?nt ^lan 
for tcacherv^^^^d the procedure for obtaining state t<Jachirtg 
credentials were made available. Credentials received were 
evaluated arid applications accepted. These were in turn made/ 
available for the review of local school district adrtiinistrators. 
The results' of ihese elforts are evident in 'the fact that niany 
teachers from various jparts of the country now hove contracts 
to^teach in the schools of Alameda County next year.^^ 

The intermediate office in San Diego County (California) 
maintains a file of all certificated teaching personnel who ar^ 
actively teachihg in any of the districts in the coUnty and^: 
assists both the individual teacher and the school districts in 
conforming to legal requirements and state education depart- 
meht regulations pertaining to credenjt^ials. Teachers are' pro- 
vided with current information and counsel on credential 
requirements and are assisted in dbtajning the appropriate ere-, 
dential for their teaching assignment. Help is given in assess* 
/mg college trc^nscripts to determine^eligibility and in completing 
application'^orms. - Current ir^formatipn is provided to ill dis- 
tricts coilcelfiihg laws and regulations governing specific cre- 
dential si^atioris. Both, teachers and districts are notified upon 
the expiration^of credentials and information is provided con- 
cerning renewal requirements. i ^ 

' A related service,' known- as advisory personnel placement 
service, has been developed to^assist districts in obtaining qiiali^ 
fiefl teaching and othe? professional personnel and to help indi- 
viduals' makl^ contact with the eriiploying districts. Some 
cati^idsfes apply to th^ intermediate office directly; others aTe 
located through relationships with colleges, universities, ^nd 
other place'merit agencies^ Applications are examined and/ap- 
plicants interviewed and referred'to local school. districts. Local- 
community school districts report their staff vacancies to the 
intei;mediate office and assistance is given-in locating teachers 
and staff melnbers who meet the special needs of the districti** 

"Contributed Viu^hn D. S^iJoli sui^rin ten den i, Alameda County Schools Oaklind, 
Califorfiia. ' . 

^"Contributed by Cec\\ D. Hard<sty» lufHjrinttndcnt, San Dicgo County, Schools, Sao 
Diego, Caiifornia. ~ « /: . ^ .. 
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;:;Clh.many parts of the country, mtermcdiatf superintendents 

meet regularly with all the community sphool administrators in 
i^the afea^ Although these meetings are often informal^ tliey 

almost alwjjys contribute to the coordination of the educa- 
itional efforts in the intermediate area. Problems of^mutual 
\interest are di$cus$<^d'and plans for solving them CQof)eritively 
; developed. Amoag the other critical problems Is the matter 
;of securing teachers.. Frequently the staff needs of ea.ch 

the participating school districts-are made known and referrals 
. made among' the schools. This type of activity can be expected 
,;to increase, perhaps -even become ijiore formalized, as a result 

of the increasing need^ for teacHing staff and. the decreasing 
^ number o^ teacher candidates avaiKible. 

:sr: i • ■■■.■■,,.•..»■•. •■ ■•.■■'>, ^ % 

' ' > . RESEARCH SERVICES 

- ; Frequently tFjere is need for certam types of research activi-' 
tics in the pljinning, developing:, and ev'alu.iting of the many 
aspects of educational administration and the educaiional pro- ' 

(gram. Planning for the 'rcorgariiz.ition of school^ districts 

vinvojves an appraisal of the current educationaj opporturtities 
available, an inventory "of th? educational heeds, an examina- 
tion and projection of, pupil enrollment, a study of existing 
and needed facilities, aiid a financial projection including, {^ro-^ 
iected budgets, projected' tax rates, and projected resources! " 

. School building ^programs' involve a 'study of th^ educational 
program for which^ the bui|ding-is designed, an examination of 
the financial stracturd'of the distript ai)d the means by which 
construction cai? be'financed, md a study of the yarious types " 
of equipment which will be 'provided.- «SaliEy schedules for 
teachers and other types of school district . Employees need to 
be studied, developed, and evaluated. Board df education poli- 
cies need to be examined periodically, defined, and clarificfd. 
Each of the educational services^ each aspect of the cufriculum, 
yarious types of' teaching methods, the procedures used in the 
inservicc improvement programs, the ftiethods iis^d for report- 
ing pupil pVogress to parents, the appropriateness of the school 
program in meeting pupil , needs, , the holding power of the 
/chool, the <J|5ires and expectations of the Community, for their 
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gigp school-r-thcse are but ^ few of the nfreas for which careful study 
gS? : - And e^;alli^lnatlon :i^e heeded, 

Many of the various types of research activities necessary to 
insure the adequacy of the educational program provided can 
be carried oh by individual teachers or gtcj^ups of teachers, by 
specialized personnel who are ftvembers of the community school 
staff, or by the coitimuniry school ad]^iinistrator,s. VMany 
require a type and quality of cortsultntive/and 'technical assist- 
ance which Ms beyond the scope of the jtlme arid professional 
ability of the *l;ommunity school staff mtjmbers/ / Many can be 
more- valuable when the research desig|h includes, all of , the 
jqhoql^^^^^ this is cs|5ecially tru6 in the study of prob- 

lems which are general to all schools //or to regional or ai*ea 
problen^s which are not confined to /a single school district, 
e*g/, Kow to provide' educatioriai services for the children of 
migratory; agricultural workers^ 7/ ^ ' : 
A number of intermediate units Provide assistance to Ipcal 
- cornmunity school districts iri the /Hydy, of certain types of ) 
problems. These intermediate unitsV^ the services 

of such highly;Specialj?ed staff as instructiorjal ^uper* 

visors, reacting consultants, psycl^^logists, cufc'W coordi- 
Tiators, acco^ul>tants, school ^ lunch and pujpil transp<)rt|^ioti 
' superviirors, building engineers, and other types oif consultants 
are often ^ able to assist the loc^I districts in the study and' 
appraisal. of various aspects of j(lie community school's educar 
tional and administrative prog^im. Certain types of resear^^^^ 
data needed by other governr^ental and private agencies and 
organi^zatiorf^^can also be mor^/eflfectively obtained throUgK 
intermediate unit; this source for* inf6rmation is frequently 
called upon for many types ^f research activities^ 
' Thp actual imiount of r^^earch carried on by most interme- 
diate' units and the asslstahccf given local community school 
districts in research unde^^takings is as yet extremely limited. 
But it is increasing rapidly as the needs for these activities are 
being recognizee^ In the southern area of: Fairfield '.County 
(Connecticut) > for example, CommuiVity school administrators 
*have been studying th^ organization of a jointly supported and 
adnnnistered Yesearchyservice {x)r the public schools m that area. ; 



"■^£^$01^. ^ subcommittee of the group prc^^ntcd a. detailed 
if5^1>.l|ii for 'tK^, operation of such' a center, and, after suggestions 
!:;>-%and mckiificatlons, the pla1\ was adopted. Briefly, the plan 

adopted (a), re<>rfjpii5tes Ihe important role of research in any. 

school system, (b> establishes a council of participating school ' 
-districts to eitablish broad operational pblicy, (c) proposes an 

Mmlnlstratlye structureuncluding.the budgetj personnel, and 
t'- physical) ficilitiei needed, (d) p^dvides for th? cooperative • 

financia^ support Ky the paHitipatms school districts, (e) sug- 
' gests kijids of problems which need careful study, and (f) 

recommends the continued study of the proposal with a view 

'tojvard, launching the project in September 19 H."* ' . 

X , COORDINATION EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM^ 

r& Intermediate units frequently have opportunities for activat- 
the energies of professional and community groiips and ' 

for giving assistance and-guldanc'^ with edop;ational problems. . 
W T'*: ^^^^^ such services often lies in coordfliatmg the edu<;a- 
J'; fional programs of all 'the community school districts in the 
. intermediate, area, toward the end that each may make the 
■\^f- maximum use of the locals state, and nA.tiorial resources- Co- 

ordination requires that the IniWmediate unit work closely and ' 
'jj^?: continuously with the educational persoonel and lay groups of 
^;^;the districts ^when called upon to assist In : any phase of the 
f'f;;: , educational program. ThiJ is necessary so that common under- 

standings can be built, needs cart be Identified and problems 
':y . defined, and cooperative solutions can hfi reached. There are 
v: ' a variety of means by^ which these 'goals can be, accomplished., 

Am'ong Ihem are: inservic^ education program's for teachers, ' 

administrators, members of boards of education, and oth<<r . 
,; .'types of school employees; a>ea-wide curriculum development 
/: activities; cormwunications. progi*ams, including publications 
. and public information;' and, various types^ of cooperative 
.V- "tidies, activities, and services.'^ A nu^^iber of. illustrations of*. 
, ; programs which involve c^oordination of the local community 
. jchool districts have previously been reported. 

^"--^Z, tA'^'^\t '"".^^.^-^ 'MM/^, tJitcd bv Harold J. Mjhonfy, Si',tt D.p,„m«nt of 
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The adequacy of the support ai]fordcd the educational pro- > 
,gram of any school district depends upon the extent toVwhich 
it is understood and to which it meets the needs, desires, and. 
expectations of the public* Recognizing the naed for letting 
the public- know the facts about the^^chools in advance ^ind* 
on a ycar-Yonnd hash^a program for securing and maintaining 
pubHc support has been estabh$.hed in Baltimqre County* 
(Marylaftd).\ Although a modified school pubHc reh\tions pro- 
gram had been in operation in the county "for many years, a 
centrahzed program wAs ^Jt up in the office of the supcrin- < 
tendent of schools in 1948^ Secure in the knowledge that each ' 
staff .member, teacher, and pupil are pubHc. relations, represen- 
tatives in 'fact; if not by appointment, the ultimate 'program , 
goal is a continuing policy of self-betterment' in all phases of 
the school program. A^n advisory council of prominent lay 
citizens serves as a policy jriaking agency, for tl^c program. 
Included ximop^ the actlvlnfs' are: • ^ ' 

1. A staff n^embcf has been assigned part-time to issue year-roond news > 
\and feature press releases that appear at various times iti three Baltimore city . 

, daily newspapers, two Baltimore city Sunday editions' and eight Baltimore 
county weekly newspapers. . * . " » * 

2. During the school year, corrcspOjidents at variouiK schools » lender the 
di/eciion of the school adwinktrators, keep the ciiy and county newspapers 
jfnd the local radio station^ advised of newsworthy hap[>cnings and coming' 

' events. , T \ ' ' ^ . 

3. Administrators, teaj^betJ and other -school personnel are er.couraged <to ' 
cor^tribute to professional and trade periodicals! 

4. At various tintes selected commit te<8 prepare and edit brochures on 
such subjects as community resources'^ civil dcfense» school services, and the 

. school beginner. " ' * 

J. A graphic exhibit t^ai pic^tres the reasons for h^oiiriting school enroll- 
ments and illustrates mastcr-plapning in new school cOnstruction>ls mad<^ 
available for PTA and other public nWetings. 

6, Administrators and other school personnel have appcSr^d by invitation 
Oft radio and l«lc vision prograrns, usually as a r*Hu It of press stones on i 

school achieveni<^nts. : .. 

• - ' * ' . 

* 7. Administrators and teachers 611 numerous sp<faktng engagements . at 
school, civic, and other functions. ' " . 
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The few activities oUtlliKd.'j|boye ,are;irt a^^^ the school- 

: community programs carned/oh by cacK o( the iiiyivldual 
fschools.c The objectives of the program arc cooperation iind' 
. coordination. Like food thatj^is eaten, the resultant gopd^of a/ 
/unctional publfc relations program Is not readily disccri|i{)le. 
However, when applied with^the ^me rcgtilarity as meal|,jthc 
, positive effects are there nonetheless. To carry fhe analogy td 
a" conclusion, <5utc5mes ot aj^lig^ht school puhlic religions 
program— like the food that]s cateh~iire stored up as poten,tial 
aid to serve when necdcd/^^* " . ^ . . * , i 

SCHOOL UJSTRICT REORGANIZATION 

[ jSchool district reorgani^ation usually involves th^ combina- 
tion ofvseyeral sm^U neighborhood districts with a village dis- 
trict to 'form a new legal entity, a community school distrj^^t. 
The very- nature of ^Viiis' process which involves a ntiniber of 
independent school districts requires the guidance of an adnlin- 
istrative authority having a larger aria of /urisdiction than ' 
ahy one of the single districts. Most states edycatio/i depart- 
ments provide assistance toJocal groups seeking >hclp irt. a 
program of reorganization, but iiiucH of the assistance' i^iust 
be provided^ and is usually, legally required^ by the intermediate 
unit» In many of the states which Have ^)ermisslve legislation 
fprl^organizitig of districts, the making' of a survey is required 
of coynty committees or by the county boards of educiition in 
order to develop plans and fnahe reorganization recomriienda- 
tions. Initiation of surveys often conie by acjidn of these com- 
mittees, at the rec|uek of local l>o^rd$ of education and trustees, 
or the request of groupVof <iitiz,6rt$ within the districts/- In 
most states, either tjirough referettdum^lections ot by peti- 
tion, voters in the local school districts make the final deter- 
mination of whether, the proposed reorganization shall, be 
adopted. ^ ' t 

^ Cooperative actioji on the part of the local schctol districts 
involved in a reorganization proposal, the intermediate unit, 

- ^ , . — : ' ^ • : , ' 

Conir>buttfd hy Edward O. SupUton, 5up)crir\i«ndeht, Bahimpr< County-ScKooli, BjJti- 
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and the^.stare *eduatf(>n dep;jrtn\cnt is needed. if reyisti*(Ctin^ 
is to be successful Types of s'tntc* action oftert needed inclu.jlo: 
(a) special grants to newly ot^hnired districtSj'both'J^r'^opejfd- 
tion and huildihgi; (b) support, (of pupil transportatidij; /c) 
required State approval Ipuildihg^ fikns f^ districts, td 
eliminate large Expenditures for buildings in inefilcfcnt districts; 
(d) technical assistance to local study; committees; *(e) reduc- 
tion of state-provided incentives for thes-mairttaining of incffiv 
cient schools br districts. The IocaI disjricti with- the assistance 
of the i'nterniedbte unit have responsibility for stiniukting and 
pro\^iding Jeadership to the local study cprivmlttce ifi (a)^ 

making comprehensive studies dfiocal Conditions and frAming n 
clearcut recommendations; (b) developing piiblti understand-' 
Ins'chrougK discussion and the dissemination information, 
and (c) Icjentifying factors which might cause a're/ection.of 
the reorganization proposal. In 'most progr^O^s of School di's- 
trict reorganization, the. major rol^ of the intermediate uni^ is 
that of educating the public thdroughly^'' not iust- in order^'to 

' assurcH^^ivprable vote, but to deyelop an adequate \lnderstand- 
ing of ^he full meaning of tjie improved program. Al^^ough 
the local schqol districts,-, the intermediate unit, and the state 
education department share the ^responsibility of district re- 

^ oi-ganization, the intermediate unit has a key importance. The 
state education department is necessarily too far removed to 
be sensitive to the^ peculiar locaP problems and issues; at the 
same time, the smaller local districts are seldom able to yiew 
the proposal in terms' of its over-all effect on the educational 
opportunities for the b&ys and girls in the total Srca in\olved» 

Examples of the services performed by intermediate units 
in .programs of reorganization could be/cited almost every 
ardj ^\'hcre. reorganization Isas taken placeV- T^^^^^ 
have also affected the other kinds of educatibnal s^f vice^ made 
availablp by. intermediate units to the newly forhied commui^ity 
school district^ A report, fgom McDonough County (Illinois) 
illustrares the changing emphasis. In that county— as in 101. 
,of the' 102* counties in the state— -the reorganization of school 
districts has been a fnajor educational c^nc^rn for several years. 
As a result, many changes have occurred in the organization 
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of the school progranvand In the curricular opportunities pro- 
' vjdcd the pupilrin , the Various schcM^^^ the county. Pupils 
now iittend school in more concenfrat?d groups wh^^ 
profitVfrom participation in an enriched curricul^ which 
includes, among many/tither advantages, a hgt lunch program, 
vocal and instrumental music> physical education, transporta- 
tion) and special education programs, Innead of reducing the 
/ responsibilities of the intermediate x)ffice, reorganisation has in 
realj^v increased thetn* Improving educational opportunities 
for tn^N^pils in community schools is rapidly coming into 
focus through strengthening" and increasiog the intermediate: 
unit services Which cah be made available for the schools.' 
tEmphasis is now mainly upon the development of cooperatives 
educational services and activities. Among the services which 
. have been developed and m which the reorganized community 
school districts share is a large cooperative film library," 

This chapter has attempted to indicate some of the different 
types of administrative services and coordination that the in- 
. termediate unit can provide for local community schools and 
-' school districts. Any examinatloh of the kinds of leadership 
and services which man)Sintermcdiate units are beginniiig to 
. provide reflects the emerging character of *.the intermediate 
superintendency in a dynamic, and changing society, The 
changing demands for educational services have caused changes 
in adrninistrative responsibilities. Instead of merely exercising 
legal authority for educational control, efforts are being in- 
, , Cieasingly'^directed toward those activities which will enable 
the local commurtity school, districts to (TontiilUousIyampi'ovfe 
their cducationaj j^rograms, ' ' 

*'Conuibuttfd by Doroih)- I. DUoh» assistant suj>crinti;n{Jco|, McDonough County SchooTi,, 
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CHAPTER 6 , 

The Search for Direction— 
A Review of Current Studies 

TijE outlook for better education in the years ahead is en- 
couraging. Individuals, organized groups, institutions, and 
agencies have been increasing their efforts to examine educa- 
tional organization, to justify its existence and its demands, 
.and to develop appreciation and comprehension of its ends and 
iti means. When uncertainty, unrest, and dissatisfaction give 
rise to study and experimentation, the outlook is ihdeed en- 
couraging. \ 

This chapter attempts to review some of the/recent studies 
and projects which Kavc. bearing on the community school and 
the intermediate unit. The studies included are only ia small 
part of thos^ related to the two concepts with which tl|is year- 
book is concerned. The purpose is mainly to giv^ some indica^ 
tion of the extent and nature of current s^ics, not to report 
a detailed summary or synthc$is. ' \[ ' 

^Attention is directed primarily upon indications of trends, 
recommendations, and conclusions rather than to the specific 
data or empirical generalization which support them. In 
several instances only a p6rti6n of the complete study is re- 
ported. It should be emphasized, therefore, that reference be 
made to the prjginal studies and reports if there is a desire to 
follow-up the suggestions .-^nd conclusions reported or implied 
in this review, ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURH AND FRAMEWORK 

Behind the question of f^ow to provide the best educational 
program obtainable for chi(dren and communities and behind 
such problems as bond issues, budgets, and boundaries lie con- 
stitutional provisions, statutes, court decisions, and state edu- 
cation department policies. They provide the framework 
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within which schools operate* They determine* the reUtion- 
. ihips of educational admirilstrative units to the state. They 
establish the degree to wljich responsibility for education is 
shared. V ^ ■. j 

A few areas related to administVative framework whicn^have^ 
received particular attention and some of the recent studies and 
findings related to them are reported, 

RcorgauizafloN of Local 'School Dh/ricts 

A result- of changing economic and social conditions has 
been a distinct trend toward /developing larger local units of 
school administration. The problems associated with the very 
many small districts have been recognized for rnany years and 
reorganization/ programs have made considerable progress in 
a tiumbcr of /slatcsr Especially within the past decade has the 
move to reorganize local school districts ixjcome widespread. 

The National Gommission on School District ^ Reorganiza* 
tion/ in one of its earliest repolrts, called at,tention to the in- 
effectiveness and wastefulness of the many small school districts/ 
The following facts were outlined: 

1. Most of our pc0j>J<>---^$p^^^^ and glrt$— nwd broader 
and better education than ihcy are getting. 

2. In thousands of schoot districts the education offered is not good 
enougK-^ven for yesterday. . • 

3» The states are charged with responsibility for giving sititable education 
to all within their borders. * 

4/ It 15 sound American practicp to giv«r citi2ens an opportunity to share 
responsibility for education through local school districtsj but 

5. The state has a duty to see that school districts arc satisfactory and to 
chiuige ih^ when they are not, » . > , 

6i Districts are satisfactory only whcn> 

a. Tf^^y are able to provide education comprehensive enough to meet 
the needs of all in the area served ^ 

b. They permit efficient and economical school administration 

c. They give citlzcnsf an active share in shaping the policicfJif ^rthools 
serving their communities.^ | . 

In its final report this Commission again^called attention to 
the number of school districts in terms ojf **too many land :oo 

' 1. ■ 

/National Commission on School District Rcorganizition, /I K<'> /o Bclte/, Edmafion, 
* VffasKmgton, O, Cj Department c>( Hural Fducation, National Education Atsociatlon, 1947 
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smj^ll.*'" Pom^ing out specific inadequacies and tleficienci<fs 
in a large pfopdrtion of the existing districts, desirable^'char^c- 
teristics of attehdance centers and administr^ative u.nitsy Were 
outlined on a bisis of the enrpllment required to supt^^^ an 
effective progra Ti of educational services; * the repm 
eluded that to lerform the services essential iji a misfactory 
local school \adrTiinistf Stive uiiiti the enrollmeht muld be at 
least 1200 pupili and, if possible, as many as io/od, Follow- 
ing a rocommen Jation of procedures which nuj^t be followed 
^.^y desirable rebrgahization of scliool 

Jik<ici^>' ? .*{^^^^ of rcor-feanizatlon. programs in a | 

number of sclcci ied states was included. j 

In order to pcterminc<certain characteristics of recently 
reorganized distlrlcts, Fitzwater, in a^study conducted by the 
U.S. Office of Education, surveyed'^5 52 districts 
states^^ Most/ of^ the districts included in the study Were re^ 
organized i/l947 or later, thfe sample for which usable d^t^ 
were repo/ted revealed that ntore than 90 percent of the orig| 
inal dismcts included in these reorganizations ha^ 
made no provision for c^uc.ation above the elementary level. 
At the time the reorga^tized 'districts were, for nrted^ on 
'hadjtiot bfcn operatinyany ^chooK The area included in thefe 
n>wly reorganized districts showed wide variationr i^ 
three-fourths conjifiued tO be less than 144 square ftitles; The 
study reported ^hat 40 percent pf these reorganized dlstriqts^ 
had territpry in more^than one coMntV, show little regai'd 
for cDunty^boundary lines. Less than 2 ' percent had ar<|as 
that cover/d an entire county. Although a small number of 
the reorganized districts Included in^the sample were in densely 
populated metropolitan suburbs, most had largely a rural area 
whicji surrounded and included a tkding center such aJ a 
viljafge> or small city. In some instances' the districts had mire 
than one such center Only slightly more than 7 percent [of 

'Djwwn Howard A.; Hccvc?. Floyd 5 and otK^rs. Your School Dhhicf. Report of 
the NjMOftal Commijsiori on School DIstri<?t Rcor^jartiarition; Wasfiln^ton, D, C.t Ptftiart- 
mcnt of Rural Fducation^ Nittonal Education Association, 1948. ZZ6 p» " 

• Fazwttcr, C O. SflfcifJ ChracMHia of RtorginhcJ Schoot iShMch. Oflio* of 
F.ducatlon, S. Dcpirinitni of Health* Fducatlon, and Welf/rt, Bulletin 19n, Ko, >. ^^$K- 
ingtpo, D. C: Superintendent of Documents Government Printing Office, 19J>, 4^ p, 
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the districts for which usable data was available, howcYer> 
included a population center of 5000 Or larger'. The median 
enrollnicnt of the new districts was 626 pupilf. One^ fourth 
had total enrollments of fewer than 380 pupils. while an equal 
number had 1037 pupils or more. . i 

The extent of local school district reorgani;^ation is shown 
in a recent survey of all types of school districts.^' The total 
nunaber of school districts for specific years since 1932 are as 
folTows: ' - ' 

1932— 127,529 distficsts 194$— 98.M2 districts 

119,410 , ' 1950~-81,7;iO 

1944^U0,2;0 " l953--66,472 " 

Akhough the total number' tff idistricti has been reduced to 
nearly half in the :^l-year period included in tUi% study, most, 
of this reduction has occurred since 1948/ The number of 
operating oAe-teacher schools h^s been reduced from 148,711 

19>0 to75',10S by 1948 and to 48,814 during the 1952-53 
school year. The studyM-eported tK^t m than 1000 reorgan- 
ized districts were formed^during the school year 1952-53. 

Despite the gr^u extent of reorganization revealed by this 
study, there is Httle evidence to indicate that the movement 
has as yet run its course. The evidence is actually to the con* 
trary* During^the school year 1952-53 there were 11,113 
independent school administratt^i^ units not operate 

a school of any kind. Ah addition operated 
schools for elementary pupils only, and depended entirely upon 
other districts to provide education for their secondary pupils. 
Thtre are still many school districts and many pf them are still 
'unnecess;arily small. ; 

In some states, programs for the reorgani3(:ation of local 
school districts are just beginning. The following report from 
Kansas is by no means atyjiical of thoituation which can be 
found in a number of state^t ' > 

At one intersection in Doniphan County there are three h^gH *<^J^<>oIs 
within a radius of thjcce miles. These three plui^nothcr high school are so 

•0*w$oo, Howard A', and Ellena, /Wiliiim }, Sfalus 'of^ Schooh ini Scboo! DislriciSf 
l9j0-$). Va^hingxon, p. C: Depart men t of Rural feducatbn, Naoortal Education A?w- 
tution< 1954, . ' . \ 
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close together ilut any> one of the four is not more than five miles from 
another high school. • 

These four rur^rhi^h schooh--.Sevcrincc> Bendena, Denton, and Leon^— 
hid a combined enrollment of 101 pupils Ut year. Aided by infornutioh 
from Cx)unty Su^KrintemJent Alden Simpson, patrons in the districts studied 
theij" problem, discovered jhcy could offer these pupils a better secondary 
cducMion program ^^Jth one high school 'at less cost than the four were 
spending separately. > ^ ^ ' . 

C Kampschrocder, director of scjiool facilitics.sey^yicei; said ti;* consbli- 
dated rural hlgh-schoo! district could . erect a $4Qa»000 bgildinc ^d with 
$8,500,000 ' valuation have r smaller combiried bdnd and opiSradrtg 
levy than any df the schools no| levy separately for operating purposes^lone. 

After much discussion, three of the districts— Severance, Bendena, and 
Denton— voted this summer (1953). to form consolidated rural high-school 
district number 1. of Doniphan County. It became- rhe first consolidated 
rural hi^h-school district in Kansas, history.^ 

^P^eorgahizathn of lutermv(lialc VnU$ 

One aspect of ducatlonal structure which is beginning to 
receive, much thoughtful consideration is the intecmediate 
administrative unit. Thp major stimulus is easily understood. 
The interrelationships of autonomous local school districts, 
intermediate units, and the state education department are 
S suc^ahat^^ny- major eha^^ one point In 

T^lj^f^**^^^^^^ compel adjustments at the others. The reorgan- 
: itdtion of local administrative units indicated in the preceding 
section of this chapter has Jbeen accqmpanied' with very Httle 
change in the intermediate superintendency* 

The same social and economic forceps— with the accom- 
panying increase in the demands made of education— which 
have been responsible for the reorganii^ation of local units liavi 
also aflfect<^d the intermediate units. But without substantial 
adjustment, the intermediate administrative unit is generally 
operating at a low level of effectiveness in meettng these in- 
creased and changing demands. In most instances the struc- 
tural design for the intermediate unit continues to be for a 
system of schools which, except for a few very sparsely popu- 
lated areas, is largely obsolete Or may already have disappeared. 
One of the first studies of the intermediate unit and prob^ 

•Kansas Stitc Department of E<fucj(iofi. Kansat Schools !0: t-zi September 
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ab[y the most comprehensive yet undehaken was made in, New 
Ydrk,^ The study began with a pilot project in a single county/ 
in which about half of the local school districts had.bech 
organized into'ceniral school districts; Enrollment in these' re- 
organized districts (elementary and siJcopdary combined) / 
Ranged from 17 S p\ip\\i in the smallest school to 660 in the 
largest.' Many deficiencies wercireported. It was discovered f 
that a rtjuch larger proportion of those who enrolled in, the 
smaller rural high Schools dropped out before graduation than 
was the case in the larger rpral high schools ;and the one city 
fch« system in the county. While the city schools provided 
speech correction work, lip jreading instruction, special work 
for the mentally sloWi sight conservation, and special work for 
the physically handicapped, only 8 percent of the hanJSiapped ' 
children in the rural sections of the county received special in- 
struction. Voc.ational opportunities, guidance counseling, and ' 
health services were also tetreniely meager in the rural high 
schools. One of the early reports of this pilot project reported 
the following conclusions after comparing the rural and city 
prograrns; . r 

h Rural children hive less" educational opportunity. ' 

2. There are whole segments of educational ncH$ that are not being 'met * 
In rural communities. ^ * 

5. Many of the educational opportunities now available in "rural com- * 
niuhities are being provid<:d on a very uneconomical bash. 

4, In view of existing condition$» a careful study 1$ needed to determine 
whether or not a new type of intermediate unit is desirable and» if so, to 
Indicate what should be its function, sire, and organization.^ 

The larger study of the entire state wa? fcontinued with major 
attention being given to (a) the tentative lajring out of pxo*\ 
poied intermediate districts, (b) the possibilities of area schools, 
for special purposes, (c) the possibility of *ii;icluding in. the ^ 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ 

*A SfttJy of the Interniidiaff Distrkf 'in t^fw York Sf$fe. Thii wai a thj-ie-year 
(l944-4j to 1946-47) CQOfxraiivc stgdy fininctd by the suu, earned ot\ xhrosi^h spofiwr- 
shlp of the Mew York Smt Toui cJl on Rural Edjcatitfti under the genfra! super viitdiT of th^ 
Research Division oi the Sc^tc to. l <\ Depjrtmenfi and w^th the cooperation of advi^ry 
commfueei fepf4$enting the crj;c* o. latlon of Diitrict Supcrlncefldent*, the State A*4oci4-' 
:ioh ^( Secondary Principals, an^ ihe Council of City and Village SuperiAtendentf. 
. ^Ntw York State Council on Rural Education, Arr We GMni T6tm iht OpportUHity 
4 % D<^<^rif? Ithsca, Y,5/the Cou'>cil» 1914, 22 p. 

^ p. 2o: / . ' , . 
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K intermediate districts the "independent" school systems of 
lltsfl!^''^*'' V'lli»S«. tKe financing of the intermediate districts, 
||^|i;^nd (e) suggestions as^to means of extending educational ifLcli- 
ililiillil.''^^^' ^r^s.not yet ready - to abcept ■ the' new • type of. inter- 
g|^||)iatedistrict organization proposed.'' ' / • 

iii|iif ^^^^ appro:ac:hes of the New York study ' was 

iiiiy^^ .attempt to determine the size and boundaries of the pro^ 
posed intermediate/districts* The socio-economic' theory of 
local schc|j6l districts— that loc?^l districts slioul^ defined by 
the ,irea within which people cooperate for soci.il anil economic 
purposes, i.e., tjje n.itural sociological community— was used 
as a guide. Similar technique^ were applied to determine ^ho 
: '"tertiary" coniniunity~a jarger socio-economic area made up 
^ '^of a cluster of communities surrounding a small city or large 
, village; The result of the application of such techniques was 
J?/, O J^^^ suggestion chat to take the place of the 1 8 1 supervisory 
ly.//^^^^:^^^^^ ^^^^ existing, 6J int^rniediate districts should be 
>j|:f -i^ credited; The bourida.ries of the proposed areas showed little: 
J^j- 1 . over-all relitiohship tb; political boundaries. In 16 but of the 
^ intermediate areas proposed, the boundaries'" corresponded 
^^^r^^^^^^ to those of the countyj in seven areas they cotfe- 
'^*|lc^ ,s^^ roughly to, the existing supervisory, districts. JBven 
without, the incjusion^ of thf '^independent'' village school 
§|f .V:^y^^^^^» thes^ proposed intermediate districts had at the. time 
of the study a median enrollment o£ 5 55 1 pupils. 

Legislation permitting the establishment of intermediate dis-: 
;4; * tncts of the type proposed by the study was pas^d in 1^48' 
and modified to provide additional state support in* 1953.*^ 
J The law provides for the appointment of an intermediate dis- 
; // trict boa/d of education by an intermediate district council. 
The intermediate district council, made up of all the trustees 
• and school board members in the area, would serve as a liaison 
group between, the intermediate. dislHct board^and the con- 
stituent local school districts. The.rejponsiblHtils of the Inter- 
mediate districts were limitec in the baslc'law to certain speci- 

• Morrison, J. Cayc<. and otherj. T/)f InUrmfihtt Dhhhl In }^tw York Shfff Spechl 
^ S/tf(/f«- BuUftlrt No, l3Jtf, AJbnyr N*v Yofk Sut« H<Juc*ti<>n Deptartment, 
mmv. idus of New York. Cbpur 8<t, Article 40, s<c, l9J0-jr 
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fied services-r-provisiQn of industrial education, the education 
of handicapped children, .adult education, and the^adrnlnlstra^' 
y^%lii)t\ of attendance arid transportation, I^rovlsioh wils alff() nt|d< . 
for the transfer of other fume tioh^ to the intermediate district 
when they could be pc^forn^d more effectively and econom- 
ically than by the constituent-^iit^^ ^ : . 

A study directed by*lylcLure included an intensive obsem^ 
tion of a few county interjmcdiatc units In IjUAois where local 
districts had becij reorganized. The .purpose of the study was 
to identify certain assumptions* and hypotheses regarding 
changes in the nature of' the role of the interjricdiate super- 
intendent. *V Also included was a preliminary test of two 
propositions: (a) some type of intermediate administrative unit 
is needed to provide specialiiited services and leadership, (b) the 
intermediate unit has a unique function of leadership to pier- 
form even after the re^r^apization of local districts. The con-/ 
elusions reached were regarded as tentative, because of certain 
limitations of thV"'study but were regarded as sufficiently 
l^^marked .to warrant further study and verification. Arrtong^ 
.: th6 tentative cpriclusions were Sj&veVaJ which pointed out that 
^\6c:d district reorganization had created a distinct need for 
J the modification of the formal (legal) structure of the ihW* 
mediate office* In addition, to needed cbartges in the pattern 
; of administrative functions, ,attentibn was called to a number 
' of changes in the*pattern of communication and in the inter-, 
personal [rektionships between the intermediate office and the. 
personnel of local districts— fears of encroachment, uncertainty 
as to who should be doing what, and other psychological diffi-' 
culties, The opinions of a representative sample of superin-; 
tendehts in all types of positions in Illinpis suggested a number 
of other conclusions including the following: 

1. Some type of mtermcdiitc administrative unit is needed to •.provide 
services which supplement those which can be administered best and at most 
economical cost through thejocal administrative unit^. ^ 

2. The county is not necessarily the most^ appropriate area for the intcrx 
. mediate administrative unit. In some cases it is too imall> and in others it' 

jjocs hot conform to the appropriate area to be served by such a unit. 



' ^*McLure, William P, The Roh of the iHtetntfJhfi Type of Coxnty SnPerlnUHJency, 
' <TcntMiv< Draft). Urbarta. 111.! University of tlUnmj, 1942, 9T p: {Umeo,) 
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'An attempt to determine the functions mo$t appropriate to 
. the intermediate unit in Washington was the purpose of 'a 
' study carried on by Loree/'' Purveying all typ^s of school ' 
djstrict^in terms of the services being provided by the interme- 
, di.ate uniti the need for additional services, and the relationship 
\ 0f,the intermediate unit' to the additional Services desired, the 
report concluded: \ ^ - 

" If the office o( tU county .(intcr\icdiatc) superintendent 5$ to fulfill the 
fe$pon<lbiltttc$ plicca upon It by the sUtej if it is to provide the educac!on?|l 
servic<^ which are nccdeS by 'th<? school districts reported in this study; 
\f It is to play its part^as it responds to and participates in the expanding role 
of ^ucation, then the office of the COuntVsuperintchdcijt must be reshaped" 
^nd reoriented to the emerging needs in education. 

One of the significant fitldings of this st^y iri Washington 
was a rnucK more substantial expression of need , for inter- 
mediate unit services on the part of the\ lafger districts than 
was the case for. the smaller districts, A 
^ , A study of the interjrnediate syperiqtendency in Indiana by 7 
'ypound included a similar; a ttehif>t to deterniine the functions ? 
' and' services being performed by the.1ntermediate\disi;ricts in . 
T that state and, to' the extent possible, (a) the functions ancT' 
-f^' services that should be provided, (b) thV personnel necessary 

to' perform these functions and services adequately, (c) ,the . 
y budget required for financing the intermediate district, and 
''^(d) the school population needed to pl-oylde the required 
budget at a reasonable cost.*^ A number of structural handi- 
' ::cap$ wer^ reported*/ The relationship of the intermediate unit 
'to county government was such that, although /the entire 
county was,called upon to help suppqrt thexounty office, cer- . 
^ tain school' districts in the county received only occasional 
intcrniediatc unit services. A ntimber of the counties had 
hmited pupil populations which resulted in much higher fcostp 
; than counties with larger populations. The study concluded 
that if intermediate districts were' increased in size to a mini- 
mum of 3000 resident pupils, and preferably to from 4000 to 

'*Loret, Ir^. VArf/ /i the RoU of the County SuptrinUndtnt h V^atblngton? Mount 
Vcrnott, Wajh.: the Authorj 191). (Mlm«>.) • 

Pound. CUr<nc< A. The Chan^Hg Sf0fiti of Iht County SMtethttftdtncy in JrtJUnt. 
Doctor*! ih<«ii/ Bloomington, fnd.t fndian* UnJv^fsUy, I^J>. (Typ^wtUttn) 
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5000, needed services to local school administrativc units cbuld 
be provided more effectively '^nd cconomic.ally. This criterion 
for the desirable size of interm(?diate units would entail the 
cbnibination of counties In some instances/ . ^* 

. JngrahdnVs' study of- the intermediate ^^uperintendeficy xti 
California reported the need for a redefinition of their role in 
the rapidly expanding program of education in that state." A 
series of structured interviews revealed a variety of practices 
\Vhich e>cist in spite of a single code of law applicable to all of 
California's J8 counties. Tbesc differences which have resulted 
in certain inequalities of educational opportunity among the. 
Counties were attributed lai'gely to ''the individuality of the 
county superintendent of schools and the^environment within 
which' he operated. Further variations of practice were attrib- 
uted to ignorance of the law, intei*pretation of the law, dis- 
regard of the law, and combinations of] these thij^c factors. 
The study reported that tKe replies to questions of the struc- 
tured interview expressed a different and emerging concept of 
the' intermediate superintendent/in California. The develop- 
^ ing emphasis is on professional training, competence, and leader- 
ship,' and the development of courity-wide programs of edu- 
cational service. ^ , ' ^ / 

An analysis of the factors which have resulted in changes 
in the structure of ^thc intermediate unit in Idaho was made 
by Clem.^'^ Reporting the adoption by the Idaho legislature in 
1^47 of moj?t of the recommendations of a state*wide survey in 
194J, the study indicated a period of transition that brought 
about niany changes in the state. This was coupled <vith the 
reorganization of many of the small local school districts. - 

Considerable unrest and confusion resulted. In i4 Idaho* 
counties, for example, the entire county was reorganizjcd into 
a cOunty-unit district. There was a duplication of superin- 
tendencies over the same area. In such circumstoinces citHer 
another function was found for the county superintendent or 

^Mngfjhim, j. Roland. Jr, T-^f Mt of the Cdunty StipfrlHUnJent\of \Schooh In Ctth 
fornh. Doctor'i thcsU. S\anfor<rUftmfsj^y, Caliti Stiftfqcd Univcriity, t^jX^TypcVriitcn) 

^'dem, Hcryl Chdnj^ct t» the Ko\t a»J Prdfai}oH4l ^SUtkS of i(fM^cunty Supfrln- 
tenJcnt in the $t*tt of fJsho Since 194^, Maur't iK«si<. ^ullmin, "WijH.s Va^King^on 
State ColUgf, 195J. (TvpcwfUuh) • ^ / 
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, lie way^dismiss^d and the district superintendent became both 
' [ ^ county and district superintendent. The study reports a num- 
ber of (actors including (a) *a Inck of* adequate interpretation 
yV of the 1947 statute creating county boards of education, ^ 
(h) the difficult interrclatiohs of intermediate units and re- 
Vlf ^ org^tnlz'ed districts, and (c) the venioval of certain educationaK 
.V, i< ; ^ iiif vic^^^ rendered ^by the ititermediate units as re- 

'^i,; sponsible for the' situation which resulted-ln the abolishnKnt 
t^r in l^JJ 'of thfc intermediate structure in aJJ fully reorganized 
^ \ counties/* - , . 

The Texas CoUnty Superintendents Association through a 
survey of its membership ihdic^Itcxl that in some' instances the 
' county was not sufficielritl/ adequate as an effective intermediate 
unit arid in such mst a nets should be replaced by another and 
'Vv larger one/^. Sparsity of population was the primary factor. 

X^ ^;r:v ^ workshop for county superintendents in Oregon in 19.^2 
\ 'reported a number o| conclusions regarding the structure of 
i> the office.'^ Thev recbenized that the status of the intermediate 

pi 

/ tncy must iook increasing 



the office,'^ They recognized that the status of the intermediate 
superin in that state had^ been altered coAsiderably as 

Bff' a result of' local district reorganization. They concluded that 



l^jV ^/ they must look increasingly to the state legislature fo^r the* 
- strengthening of the offi^^^ - • / • . 

l^^yj A study of the intermediate sup^rintendency in New Yofk,. 



j^ry i " unc^e/taken jointly by the State Association of, District jSupey- 
^C&*rv;*^ten^ent^, the State Education. Depart ment/and the CPEA— 
Middle Atlantic R^idn, included amon^ lt$ conclusions the 
. existence of a continued need for ah intermediate administra^- 
' tive unit in that state and made a number of specific recom- 
' . fnendations for its structure; 

V 44 1. The structuie of the intermediate district must take account of 50c!at 
; and economic factors} the reality of a, community is of more jmpbrtanc<^ 
^ jthan a given size of school \ ^ ^ 



'*f/o«i^ fl/// 2/0.. Idaho St4t< l<gUlat./»Y; 
- "Tivtaj Association of County. Superintendents. $iu<fy of t!ic county ♦upcrintcndeacy in 
Texas. Auntnt th« AisociiiJon, \9S{A$S}. ^. f 

^"Ktingt, Lucille I. CPEA P-oirc/ Summary: A Report of.iKc Pacific Nonhw**t County 
School Sup<fini<ndcht J. Fugehe, Of«^-r Uni^tiity ^f presort, 1?J >^ J2 p. (Mimeo.) 

^* Bufll, W. R , chihrnift. \ Rural IfdJctthip and ^ni^t^;, ?afi Ih Struttutf, K*poft of 
the Commute on ChiQging Siatuj of th« Dntrict Superioicoilfrtcy. Albany: New York 
Sxnt Educattort D'fpirtm<nt, I^U. 7i ^, ; ^ 
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, * ! 2. In order to be, efl'ectlve, the intermediate unit requires ,thc following: 

: V ,'1- A hy board of control with limited powers (Area Sup?rih;cndcncy - 

V. Council), to function 'primarily as a policy-nulling and advisory 

t>:,"". s group. , ^2^' ' ^ ' ' ' 

v rV * \ b. A representative May body- (School Committee)^ elected by the - 

_ pcoplcj with responsibility for appointing tlie^ control boa^d (Coun-' 
• ' cil) and reviewing and approving the budget. \^ 

fc^ An administrative officer (y\rea Superintendent) selected by the 

"^S • . control board and eligible for tenure after ? successful probationat^y 

.l\ ' - ' .d, An\ adequate staff of specialists selected by the* supcrin'tcndent toV 
■;v sct\(i the needs of the area. ^ . 

^ Adequate fiscal. support, both fronvstate and local district?. • . 

, Also included iti the report were spfecific suggestions for organ- , 
, izatidn, for functions* and duties, for ftndncing, and for de- ' , 
veloprixent , ' '% 

A seminar for' intermediate, superintendents held at Syracuse 
'7- (New YorkHrt 19 J2 endeavored to clarify tiie emerging func- 

V,, , ttons and charactcristjcs hi the^appnntendeocy af:id their im- .j, . , 
:V P'J<^^tions for changing, the admm'istr^^^ framework within ^ 
f:^ I which they work,'^^ This groijp conclud^^^ five; to seven 
|.r . reorganized districts of nioderate si^e (not defined)' would con- 
// . . intermedi.ate district of desirdtl^ size; 'T^^^^ 

"V '4^^^^'"^^^ ^^3^ ^^^^ competence of individual ititlrmediate 
superintendents was a greater^ factor in' the development jpf 
' effective intermediate units th^n the structure of their o^c^^:^^jiT/ 
/ Recognizing that varying conditions in different parts oi the >Xi 
country .wpuld .tausc somewhat different . patterns of ihter- 
. mediate units to be jlevelopcd, the 1950 Yearbook of the De/ 

partment of Rur^l Education, NEA, described several general . V: 
\ guides for the organizational striijicture: 

1. An interniedi?tc district board of education should be established to 
Vxcrcise adnriinistrativc control over the broad aspects o^ the educational , 
program and, their, responsibility for providing essential educational services ■ ' 
to^ supplement the programs of local districts. \ • 

2, The int(>fp^ediate district board of education should h^\^ taxing ^w^t ■ 
to form a budget for carrying* on "an educatlonjtl program to supplement ffi; 
the programs pf locil districts, fi 

/^■Hufd, Merrill. The Seu York Sjate^ Ohtrict. Supertttl,<yJtHC\ inj Conlinued Profet- 
ihnal CroHth, Syracuse, NrfY.: School of E<fifc4tlon, Syractjie Unv*^erj!t/» }9S2. 19 p. 
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^ 3^ The intermediate superintendent should .(>c ap'p9mted by the inter* 
_^ ^ mediate district board of education. * 

, ' _ 4, The professional qualifications of the intermediate * superintendent 
fk-:'" should be raised-, the sahry for the position made comparable to that of 
--'V'v^smaller and n)cdium-sizcd cities,^ and the professional staff of the intcr- 
^mediate district increased. 
. * 5' The state should assist the intermediate district in maintaining an 
i adequate educational program through financfal aid.' 

l^'^l:^' ^' intermediate district should -be made responsible for the provision^ 
kf^.^ of essentia^^scrvices that cannot be* provided economically and effectively 
-by local administrative uniis,^^ , ^ ■ ' 

: - As indicated in most pf the studies citied, the intermediate 
. unit Jias beeri gre.atly afffc^ed by the increasing reorganization. 
7 of local school districts/ \Vhtl6 this has brought ab&'ut a need 
: ■ for the reorief\tation of intermediate functiorts^ the s(r,uctural 
.U; changes required have , not yet come afcou^ to any appreciably 
i^;]; extent. The results are str.ains in the interpersonal relations 
. between intermediate ^nd local district personnel^ curtailment 
1(5 ' of certain functions in some states, and *a high degree o£ stimu- 
li"' . lation on the. part of groups of intermediate superintendents 
=e!?y!/;to exainine their status and functions' .and recommend changes 
V for strengthening their posittbn to serve education; The rela- 
tionships between local school district organization and the 
Jpl^r |.tructti/e of the intermcdiiate unit are still in need of careful 



} Pifrafiehtg the EducatiOfiat Program 

Fini^^cta! planning in terms of both in\mediate and long 
r.ahge educational needs is increasingly necessary. Fiscal policy 
must be clear-gut 'and understood. Many of thfi old **rules«'Of- 
thumb*' are no longer ,applicable. Alf public service, institu- 
tions^ including* the public sc(iools, must be sensitive to the 
relationship between the level of expenditures and the (fuality . 
of their scrvfces. " * 

^ When the Publi<;Education Finance G>mmittee of the J^a- 
tiunal Giti^iens' Commission for the Public Schfools be|;an in 
1950 to pLVn materials on finance appropriate for Jay iinder- 

^'Cuthmjn, M- L., and Cooper. SSfrl^y. ; "The Hm^rgmg \t\t<tnitd\tu DUitki** tbt^ 
County SuPfUnWnJtn^ of !SrWi in.tbrVnifcd S/<>/f^ Yearbook V^^asKii*gton, D. C: 

^ D<ji4ftrT)cnt of Ru/al tducaiton, SVnonal Education A$5ociaiion» Chapter V, p. nS->J. 
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Standing, it became apparent that a nummary of research find- 
ings and of signific.ant experiences was needed. The Katipnal 
ConifereKce of Professors of Educational Adriiinistration under- 
took this project through a special committee,^ A few general 
conclusions included in the report of this committee are indi- 
cated here: 

1. Gcx)d public schools ire essential to a satisfactorily f unctioning dehio- 
cnuic form of government, in that nujof policy decisions must be made by 
the people who must be i*easonabiy well educated if they are to make sOUiid 
decisions. 

2. While generous financial, support' alone will not assure satisfactory 
schools, good schools are not likely to be provided unless adequai<* firtancial 
support is assured, 

3. Financial support is not likely to be satisfactory unless (a) the people 
who^must support the schools believe in the educational program and par- 

♦ticipate in its formulation, and^(b) the entire program, educational and 
finah'biaK i$ based on the best evidence and soundest concepts available and 
IS constantly improved as the need and opportunity for such improvement 
becomes apparent.'"^ 

Implications and recommendatiQils for financing the educa- 
tional progr^am have been included in the reports of a number 
of studies. The National Cornmisslon on School District Re- 
organization reported; 

The state should either provide all the funds necessary to piy the cost. of a 
satisfactory minimum , educational prograLi or it 'should guarantee funds to 
supplement locaU resources to the extent ntcessary to maintain, such a pro- 
gram. Some states^have found it expedient to combine these two types of 
financing/*^ . ^ ■ 

Tointing out that 'many communities, especially in rural areas, 
do not have the financial resources necessary to mainlain an 
adequate program of educational op|>ortunities, the Commisr 
sion called ^ for state support for schools on an equalization 
basis, i!e*, in inverse proportion to the loc^al community's 
ability to support a desirable educational program. 

The differences which exist among states and among com- 
munities within any state in their ability to support education 

^Johni, R. l.x M<rphit, E. L,,*^nJ othcri. VrohUms 4hJ Issues in PtthUc School finance. 
Report of ^ Comniittw of i\\t ^<atlon^l Conference of Professors of Educilionil AdminiJ* 
ifjibn. Kcw York: Bureau of Publication^ TeJchcrs .College, Columbi* Unlverjii/, 1952. 

*n p- i/ 

" Dawson, HowirJ A.j Rccvc(, rionT^-; add others, op. cit., p. Ml. 
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are great. In reviewing some of the impHcntions of educational 
finance at the close of 195 3, Morphet called attention to this 
situation: 

Sonic states. are aj^pfoxlnutcty three titncs Arable^ oa a per capiti basis, 
to support education and other governmental services as others. The diflfcr- 
cnces among districts in abjlily to support schools' Jn the small district states 
are several hundred to one; even in the large diurict Uates they are seven 
or niore to ohc/^* * . 

In his study of recently reorganized school districts. Fitz- 
water discovered this wide range in the local ability of school 
districtij to fin.ancc their educational program.^^ Using the 
vblucition of renl property as a measure of local ability, and 
making allowances for varying assessment practices, he re- 
ported wide differences in per pupil valuations among t>oth the 
districts and states included in the study. The median per 
pupil valuatibn in Illinois, for example, was **more than ekven, 
times greater than Minnesota's median, four times greater than 
the medians in Michigan and Missouri,- and nearly three and 
one-half times that of New York/' The range of per pupil 
valuations among the reorganized districts in the eight states 
included in the study were even greater. Of the 1 16 districts 
in Illinbis ftfr which data were reported^ the fatio between the 
most and least able districts was 10 to 1. Differences were even 
greater in others of the states, 

in addition to ability to support a program of education, 
one of the significant considerations is cost. . Costs vary widely. 
In rural areas where the transportation of pupils is required, 
a Cost is added which communities no^ proyiditig transporta- 
tion do not have. For districts providing transportation, costs 
vary considerably depending upon the density of population, 
the type of /oads, and many other* factors. One of the studies 
which takes into apcount the necessary extra costs resulting 
from sp.irse population was made by McLure,^^ He developed 
■■ • 

* Morphet, Fd^^ir I . ^'Tk Tug of >X*ar (or Money foe ScKooU." School nxfcuiiu 73: 
*'*ritrwater, O., oft. cit.^ p. 4$'48, 

/^Mclurc, Tilliim P. llffrd of VopuUthn Spantty rOtt Svhool Cost. Contributions to 
Education. No- 929. Xcw York: Bur?^n of VM\ciUor\K Tcfchcf* CoWcf^e^ Colnmhii VtiU * 
verslly, 1947. 6A p. , * ^ 
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a -'sparsity correction factor^V which was adopted ;and included > 
in the recommendation of the Intermediate District Study in 
New York.'^ 

An analysis of financial ability for, the support of education 
has recently been completed by Wakefield.^^ Selecting eighty, 
counties in four states which ranged from high-percientaire 
rural to high-percentage urban, he /elated economic potential 
(as measured by thc^ size of the labor force) to educational need 
(as measured by the school-age population) * He found an 
inverse relationship between the size of the labor force and the 
school-age population (ages 5-17 incluMVe) in the counties 
studied, i.e., when one is larger the other is smaller/ The report 
also indicated a significant ratio for the size of the labor force 
to the degree of rurality with lower ratios in rural counties and 
states^ i.e.,^s the degree of rurality increajsed/ the number of 
children ilso increased, but the size of the labor force de- 
creased — fewer persons working to support an educational 
program for more children, 

In his study of intermediate units in Indiana, Pound found 
wide cost diflferences and indicated population as one of the 
important factors.^^ He reported that counties with limited 
resident pupil populations spend three times as much per resi- 
dent pupil as do other counties with a larger pupil transporta- 
tion, ' . 

Factors other than.population often cause cost differentials. 
Inefficient districts and schooh tend to result in a system which 
is relatively expensive. The study in Tompkins County (New; 
York) reported excessive Costs due to small classes*^^ In spite 
of the fact that approximately half of the county had been 
reorgani/'jd, more than^2J percent of all classes in the rural 
high schools in the county had at the time of the study enroll- 
ments of fev/er than^^ 10 pupils. The report concluded that 

"Moffi^n, j. Cayc<, ind othersp op, at. ' 

'*/^X'Jkcf^eld, Howard. Unpublished Study. Columbu4, Ohio! the Authqr, Schoo!-Com* 
muniiy Dcvdopmcm Study, Ohio State Univcrsiiy» l^M. 

^ Pound, clarence A,, op. cit. » ■ 

^'Ncw York Statf'Council on Rural Fducatbn, o/». cii # 
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*'somc plan mvist be found to reduce the number of small classes 
or there is grave danger that some courses will beldiscohtihued 
because of high cost.** 

While the reorganization of school districts often permits 
sonle reduction of high costs due to small cla^ses, it does not 
oft^r a panacea; for financial problems. Most reorganized school 
districts depend uposi a system of pupil transportation and the 
cost of this service is in addition to the costj^ of the other 
aspects of the educational program, Often they H<?pend upon 
the provision of new schWl-plant jfacilities. Fitzwater reported 
that 72.3 percent of the reorganized districts included in his 
study had either constructed ne\V school buildingsr or had re- 
modeled or enlarged one or more of the existing school build- 
ings,- V The National Commission on School District Reorgan- 
ization, in recommending that' each state should^ltablish 
budget provisions for the trahspbrtation service and assist its 
local units either in new building programs or in servicing the 
debt necessary to finance such programs,- recommended: 

.,Jn providing funds for the general program or for trAnsportatfcn and 
•buildings, the'st;jte should bc;,sure that itMtiechpd of appoiriionmeftt docs 

not place a penalty upon the reorganization of local school linlti/ N^^ 

should the state avoid penalizing changes jn school district structure; it 
.should endeavor to place premium's 'and rewards upon ^ proper reorganiza* 

tiofi.^^ ; 

^ The^ changing, times create additional problems in finance 
which are becoming more clearly recogiiized. In his revie'yir of 
certain continuing financiaK problems, Morphet pointed /bU^ 
that in some 'communities the number of children to be ^du; 
catcd is'incrcasing more rapidly than the resources of ^the com- 
munity.^^ This fact is particularly true in Communities ^Here 
new housing developments have caused substantial population 
growth while as yet only limited business and industrial de- 
velopment has taken place.. In addition,' he reports, the dcr 
miinds tor other govcrnnicfttal services and the costs for such 

^ Fitzwater. C. O, fJucatiofiAl Chan;^ in Rto^gAnhcii Schobi f>iUfkU. Office of Edu. 
cition, U.S. tXparimeni of stealth, nducjtion. and VCclfat^ Bulletin" 195i. No. 4. Vjjfi- 
ingion, D. C.t SupcrintcnJent of Docurticntt/ Gov<rnm<'nt Pnnting 0l!ice» 19 J). J>. 

**Diwwn, HoVArd A,; R<^v«, Floyd V.; and otfien, op, cit>, p. H2. 

"Morphtti Edgar L., o^. cU, , ^ ^ 
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services nrc still increasing, The conipetitibh if or tax funds 
is likely to. Beconie more serious nnd to continue so for some 

Although most exaniinatlons of cducatioiuil structure have 
indicate:^ some inadequacies and have recommended changes in 
the legal framework ^vlthin Jvhlch community schools and 
intermediate .units function, lfpeci% legislative^ programs or 
the establishment of principles io guide legislative development 
have seldom bten included. In janly a few instances has legisla- 
tive action been proposed as an outgrowth of a particular study . 
or projecti . The single case reported here is illustrative, 

Throughout the Intermediate District Study in New .York 
a strong conviction was held'by all thoje partidpatlng that, if 
and when the final conclusions were suggested to the state legis-. 
laturc for enactment into law^ they woiUd insist that the accept- 
ance of such legislation for use in any given community should 
be entirely on an optional basis. This recomriiend.ation for 
permissive legislation was included in the final report of the 
study^^ and incorpf6f*itcd into the legislation adopted.^* The 
law provides considerable freedom of action pn the part of each 
new intermediate district established as regards providing edu- 
cational services. The intermediate district board may contract 
for any or all services with a nearby city or village; it may 
k contract wfth one or more of the constituent qistricts for any 
•or aU scrvicesj or it may establish an area school or schools. 
The flexibility provided in the law was developed from tho. find- 
ings of a particular part of the total study that probably no 
one method of providing services would always be preferred.** 

A study completed by Wakefield explored the possibilities of 
developing broad understanding of the emerging concept of 
the intermediate unit through adaptjing. the medium of mass 
communication known as picture continuity — a technique for 

^. ^ ' ' 1 ' ' ' ' 

Morrison, J, C*ycc, and oil)cr», op^ ci(» 
^ Latis of Kfw Yor^^ op, cit ^ 

^Scptt, Don. "Methodi of Impicnienting the Educational Progijm in Different Inter- 
mediate Distrkti." The tnUrmtJiaie T>istrii ( in Sy'w York S/atc: Spechl ^tudicL Bulletin 
Ko. \^S6. Albany: New York State Education Department, 1^48. p. 43-78. . - 
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presenting ideas through ji series of reUtcd pictuf^S.*V The de- 
velopment of generctl undcrstiinding will> of course, W neces- 
sary lor really effective operation. Legisbtlve uhderstahding 
will be neccss^iry fot^ appropriate modifications of the inter- 
mediate unit structure, . * 

Changes in the administrative structure is ultimately the re- 
sponsibility of the state legislature. Whether school organiza- 
tion is revised through mahd.ate or through permissive legisla- 
tion often reflects the basic philosophy of future operation^ 
The degree to which the legisLlture participates iri developing 
changes which will provide community schools and interme- 
diate units adequate to meet present and developing educational 
needs might also h.4ve some long range significance;. The 
frequent tendency of legislators riot to separate sup^^^^ and 
control of education handicaps educdtiOnal improvement in the 
area where it counts most— the local community. - 

IMPKOVrNG THE cbRKICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

An adequate program of education in rural areas must serve 
a wide range of needs. It muse reach those in remote and 
isolated areas as well as those in larger f owns and villages. It 
must serve equally well those who wilt spend their lives in the 
communities In which they were borj) and those who must seek 
occupational opportunity in cities or other areas. 

Extensive research in the way children grow and develop 
and in the way they learn has given many teachers and school 
administrators the tjask of gaining jnew knowledge and greater 
understanding. More and more school systems have tried to 
establish programs that really help chijdren learn to live better. 
The number of clinicsj workshops, institute^, and other types 
of inservice improvement programs is increasi^ Teaching 
generally is of higher quality than it has ever hte^, , 

Some of the findings of a few recent studied which deal with 
more adeqii.ate curricular offerings and better teaching methods 
arc reported briefly in this summary. The pajrticular studies 

Hon of the Uhmtdiaft ^uperintenJ^Hcy/ Doctor^ them. New York: T<«h<fl College, 
.ColumU'i t/nivefiUjr, t9Si» (Typewritten) f 
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and the areas included are limited to those which have a definite 
relationship to the development of community schools and 
intermediate units .and their interrelations. Only , these aspects 
of the studies are identified. . 

Better Teachers and Teachhfg ; ^ ^ 

The teacher is to a large extent the key to the quality of 
education. Good schc>ols have good teachers} they cannot be 
good if teachers are inferior, .There is some evidence to indicate, 
that good community schoofs and effective intermediate units 
can through their cooperative efforts improve both the com- 
petence of their teachers and their servicfi to their comrnunity. 

One of the measures of performance is the teacher*s degree of 
Satisfaction with the job. A recent study by Grimm in Illinois 
surveyed the opirtiom of a number ofi teachers in 30 Illinois 
counties.*^ All of the teachers included had formerly taught in 
one-room or small village schools .and were at the time of the 
s.tudy employed itj community uuit districts. The median total 
year; of teaching experience of the teachers surveyed was 2J, 
Considerable advantage in favor ot the community unit was 
shown in terrns^f better salary opportunities, more helpful 
supervision, and opportunity for professional advancement and 
growth. Although the teachers indicated new problems such 
as transpojrtation, crowded glasses, and difficulties in communi- 
cation and public relations, they also reported (in their opinion) 
better curricular offerings, better school buildings and environ* 
ment, and much more adequate instructional supplies and 
equipment. The teaching of fundamental subjects (reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, language) was believed by per- 
cent to be better in the community unit districts than had 
been the case in the smaller schools. 

In his study of reorganized school districts, Fitzwater re- 
/ ported that the college preparation of teachers employed in 
the area before and after reorganization was one of the m<?st 
widespread of all tlie educational changes revealed in the entire 



"Grimm, L«Ur R. "*Tticher$ ?rt(tt Confimunlty Uftiti/* tlUnots EJuctthh 41 1 Jtf-J7| 
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;study.^* (It might be assumed that this resulted from higher 
'standards for employment.) Of thcidistnQts reporting, 88*2 
percent had a teaching staff with a higher level of college 
preparation than that held by the teachers employed by the old 
districts at the time of reorganization. This increase in the 
amount of college pi'eparation of'^teaciiers in the reorganized 
districts was shown in each of the eight states included in the 
study. 

An evaluation of an Inservice education program provided 
by the intermediate unit in Douglas Coynty (Nebraska) is 
sotiiewhat unique from most studies of its kind in that many 
of the rural ele|rte.nta>y teachers participatinV in the program 
had little college preparatipn, and were generally young teachers 
with limited teaching experience/^ The program evaluated 
had been operating for six years and included a variety, of 
activities: teachers meetings,study groups, institutes, and work- 
shops; college cr<jdit classes; classrootti visitation by a helping 
teacher; individual conferences; demonstration teaching; and 
professional materials and bulletins. Teachers met together 
frequently in both small and large groups. One of the signifi- 
cant findings was that the particular inservice activities re- 
garded most helpful by younger teacher^ differed somewhat 
from those considered . most helpful by more experienced 
teachers. Teacher rating of the effectiveness, of the different 
types of activities also varied witli the number of years of col- 
lege preparation. 

Substantial percentages of all teachers reported improvement 
in each of the. nine major.areas covered by the program. The * 
teachers* appraisal of the program revealed most value when 
they understood the purposes to be aehieved. The study con- 
cluded that teacher improvement was In direct proportion to 
the interest and enthusiasm of the administrators and super- 
visors. * V 

A study in Pennsylvania reported by Prestwood concluded 
that the school administrator should encourage his staff to grow 
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professionally by setting an excellent example/^ He must find 
tlnfie to improve his own professional competence. . v 

Uxpamiing ami Improving the CuYrknUun 

The limitations of educational programs provided in many 
rural schools ttnds to place the children of these districts at a 
serious disadvantage. Numerous studies* and school surveys 
have pointed up specific services needed but not provided. 
Some of the implications of these curricular shortcomings .are 
inchidcd in the reports of studies in earlier sections of this 
chapter. 

The study made in fTofiipkins County (New York) called 
attention^t'o'the fact that the rural high schools in that county 
ofTfered so few programs of a vocational n^^turc that rural youth 
had little opportunity to become familiar with a variety of 
vocational fields.*^ Comparing these 'rural schoohsj/ith the 
one city school system in the county^ the study reported that 
60 percent of the pupils who enroll in tlie four smallest rurial 
high schools in th,e area leave school before graduation^ 37 per- 
cent in the four largest rural high schools, and 33 percent in 
the city schools. Thc'studyconcluded that the desire of youth 
to stay in school is influenced by the school's ability to meet 
vocational needs, / 

A comprehensive study of those who drop out of school be- 
fore graduation h^? recently been completed in Kentucky and 
^ a number of .curricular implications reported.-^ The early 
school leavers included in the study were requested to indicate 
changes in their local school program which might have pro- 
longed their enrollment in the secondary schoph While the 
reason most frequently. given for leaving school was **Preferred 
work to school/* the two changes most frequently suggested 
were the provision df work experience and the desire for spe- 
cific vocational instruction. Business subjects (which included 
. , ■ , ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ -i '■■■■■■■■> ■ \ ■ . 

" PrtUwcKkJ, F.tvood L The Job of the Ohhicl SupcrJnfenJerii of Schooli ht PtnnsyU 
tunh. New Yorjt: Bureau of Publications Teaclier* Ct)llcRc» Columbij UmVcrsliy» !!>n. 

** New York State Council on Rural EcJucAtiofti cp, cH, 

**Heckef, Stanley E. Bariy School teaitrs in Kentucky, Bulletin of ihe Burou 6i 
School Service. Lexingtons College of Educiii«ln, Univefiity of Kentucky, 1953. 74 p. 
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typing, shorthand, bookkeeping; office machines, accounting, 
' and salesmanship) were listed by 4J percent as the subject or 
• type of tra'ining most needed or dcsiu^d $uice leaving^schbol and 
^ which were not obtainable while they Were CnrolledV 

Another study reported by Mill^^r pointed out thit business 
* subjects ^crc listed by more than 9006 Virginia graduates and 
early school leavers and mor<f than IJOO business and industrial, 
employers as the leading response in what they considered the 
"fundamentals*; of public* secondary education/* tnclu<led 
among the recommendations of the Kentucky study were the 
following; ^ 

/ f * ■ ' ' * ' "* . *•* 
L Local school systems should provide the services of one full-time trainer 
counselor to cxch JOO pupils. - . ' 

^' The school curriculum should he diversified in' order to provide cxpc- 
; ricnces that meet the K^rtcral ?nd speplal needs, Interests, and :?bilitiei of 
all pupils. ; ^ 

3. The oxtracurricu^r program should 'te extended to provide social 
experiences for all pupils, , . * ' 

4. A work experience program related to the needs of the pupil, business^ 
and the local community should be organized in those communities io which 
such a program is feasible, o ' , , 

Most of the reorganized school districts included in the study 
by Fitzwater had either added new^ courses and instructional ' 
{ servicesior h^d definite plans to do so.^* Analyzing the courses 
added in terms of enrollment, the study reports that the range 
r of courses added by schools in the different size-groups did not 
^ , vary as greatly as might have been expected, Except^ for 
, specialized shop courses and diversifiecf occupations programs 
reported by some of the Kirger districts, courses in all of the 
subject fields included were reported by one or niore smaller 
districts. The most cornmon additions by the smaller dis- 
tricts, however, were in the fields of homemaking and Indus- 
trial arts as compared to the larger districts where cour^ses or 
' complete programs were added in^ther subject fields such as 
. commercial or business, physical education,, driver education, 
; ; music, and art. * 

'**MitIef, Leonard M» "Gradgatcj and DroprOuts in VifginU.'* School Lift 34:94: 
- *^ Fitpwatrr, C. O,^ Op. tH, 
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The use oi community resources in the curricular program 
was explored by a group of county superintendent? in Ohio/*^ 
They. recommende<^ that lay persons should be encouraged . 
to lend time *and talents tp advising on phases of the school 
program^and (b) efforts should.be made to integrate the cdu^ 
cational program \^ith the established institutions in the (om-^ 
munities-^rhelping to build community schoiols, "Similar recom- 
mendations grew out of a study in Pennsyjvinia as school super- 
intendents considered how community resources might be used 
not only to enrich the cduc^itional program itself but'also to 
promote citizens' interest in their schools.*! Kmphasizing the 
interrelationship of school and comnturiity> the study described 
how objectives of improved relations niight|be reached through 
such activities as work experience programs^ creative programs 
of adult educati<v>i .and followup and plac/^Wnt services. 

' ■' . ■ ^ ■ . ■ . ^ . i ■ 

Expanding Educational Services * ! 

Part of the emphasi;s of the studies reported in^ this section 
is on particular educational services, but attention is also given 
to how these services might be provided, " ^ ' 

Numerous studies, surveys/and empirical observations h^ve 
pointed up the smallness of most schools and the limitations 
of their resources. The increasing complexity of our techmcal 
civilization has created new social problems! (migratory work- 
ers, mobility, occupational $pecializ,ation, etc.), and has accented 
others which previously had not been cof^sidered sufficiently 
serious to warrant organized attention (ijn^mployables, delin- 
quents, etc.). School^ have jundertak^n the meeting of certain 
of these problems, but many srnair schools ire very inadequate 
for the task. Even after consolidations and reorganizations, 
many community schools are not equipped, to provide special 
educational services for handicapped children where these are 
needed, adequate school health* seryices^ guidance. and counsel- 
ing, psychological and psychiatric services^ vocational educa* 

. **ASr«t, JowpK S. ^ A SinJy olth fffU Ohio County $upniHtfnJf»/i* Workshop, Mist*f*i 
th<«ij. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Sutc UniverJity, (Tx^vnttcn) 

"Hartng^ Ror J Tht Role of (hi $nP<Thfin4tnl irt iht tnUrreUtioHsbip of School 
aft J Communily. New Vofk: Buf<au of iKibfiCatroni, Teac hen i College, Columbia t/ftitef* 
(ity, 195). U p. 
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tion, adult education, and, the many other services ne^eiled for 
a comprehcnsive^program'of education. A nUmber of recent 
studies have- sought r.o determine hoW these services might be } 
provided, particularly in smaller communities and rural areas. . 

Several of the studies reported'in the section on ReorganisM- ' 
/ion of Intermediate Units include, conclusions and recom- 
mendations Regarding the provision of particular. services. The ' 
law pissed by the New York Legi^kture In 1948,' an outgrowth - . , 
of the Intermediate District Study and permitting the reorgan- 
izatlon of intermediate units, indicated- that certatn. specified ; . 
«?ryices could ^nd should ^ provided to constituent scjiooL. 
districts-^the education , of handicapped children, industrial < • 
education, adult education, supervision, the administration of \ ' 
attendance, and the administration of transportation." A later" ' ' 
?tudy of the t)istrict,Superintendency,ln New York 'describes 
five functiohs of the intermediate unit-radiptation," general . 
consultant, cbordination, special cooperative services, 'and ad-i 
ministrative procedures," The function of "special coopera- 
tive services", is defined specifically as cu'rrictilar related services 
which enrich local community school programs. Since the 
, philosophy of service v^as .dominant throughout the study, the 
other functions are .also primarily services— both to com- 
munities and comrliunity schools. 

In Pennsylvania during 19J2.J3 18 area meetings were held , 
at which hy .ind profewional persons exchanged views about 
the intermediate unit-— its potentialities, its values, the existing 
needs, and ways of working to strengthen it. From these dis- ' 
cussions, a series of pamphlets was developed to describe actual 
and needed^services and suggest Ways for implementing and 
improving programs, the titles of the"" first four' pamphlets • 
in this series indicate the concerns; • " 

,1. ProtJJfft^( ImproieJ EJticaihnal Opporf unities for Riira! and Sub- ^ ' 
urban ChjUren and fhyikally dud Mc» tally Handicapped Children Throush 
Coifnty Boards of School Direci^ ■ / ^ ' ^ . 

2. Has fhc-Time Come for , off her Keor^amzation of (he County 
Suf^rinttndcncy in Pennsylvania} » ^ ' . - * 

Rir . - ^ 
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3. Work for ilje KcMiji ComnUant afjd for i/Je Corndive Speech Con- 
New' Seri ices WatticJ fi^nrComiiy SupHlnhnJents' Opces, 

The four states of the Pacific Northwest (Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington) have, joined efforts in looking at the 
broader problems of prbviding services. , The foUpwing recom- 
mendations for a proposed action program grew' out of work- 
shop deliberations in Oregon! » 
* I. The csufelishment of a county service fund oh iri aver*gc daily at- 
tendance basis (somc>v]hat after the pattern of the present Cjlifornia County 
Service Fund). ' . ' ■ ' _ _ i i j- 

2. The enactment of cooperative >ci vice legislation, permitting local dis- 
tricts to support -needed services cooperatively. • ^ . 

>. Additional research and study into the cffcctiYeness of phases of the 



service program;'** 



In \Vest'VifS>"i?« ^ rathei extensive study of the coiihty- 
unit is underway arid current progress reports show that certain 
of. the service functions appear to be more effective on a 
county-wide basis.*^ The study also directs attention to the 

.school-community concept and to the importance of public 
interest in, and understanding of, education. Reports have not 
yet indicated attempts to reconcile these conflicting factors- 
local interest and wider operation. o - 
^In. many states, groups and state a?5Sciations of county and 

VMntermediate superintendents have been exploring the pos- 
sibilities of providing neeJid educational services- to their con- 
stituent community schisols— services which cannot be pro- 
yided economically o^ effectively by . the communities alorie. 
Some of these efforts are as' yet not more than informal inquiry, 
however "enthmiastically Uficlertaken. Some ar^ organized, 
studies. •' XHe!^""*^'"^^ of the studies which have been made 
fndifate^at 'the' intermediate superintendency is in stale ut^ 
timsltion. Many of its hewer opei-ations are, only beginning 
to emerge. It is somewhat difficult to characterize, a fact 
which may, in large part, explain the great Interest the office, 
is generating. 6oth in 19^2 and 1953, ^he programs of the 

- Tea Virginia ^Ai^Kutlon of School Sm>e^tcndeati ^^o^rrti repoft. of (He >X«t 
yitpnU l.odcwbrp Project, Huatington. V. Vi.UU"h»H OAU^t, Ml. 
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national conference -of <he pivisjon of County, and Rural Aria 
Superintendents of tlie Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
have jjccn devoted»to developmg an understanding of the 
changing role of the iQtermediate unit, the primary emphasis 
of these confcreitee programs, of the various, state studies, .and 
of the less /ormal explorations is that of assisting loca^coni- 
munity schools by* making available those educational services 
which otherwise are not likely to be provided. Much progress 
has been made dufing the pj>$t few ye.ars. More and more 
inferpicdiate superintendents are, finjJing^ways to develop the 
educational services desired by constituent districts, despite tW 
often severe limitations in resources and personnel and theitn- 
pcdiments of the legal structure within which they function.*^ 
Ip all regidns where the. intei|media^^^ unit exists, superintend- 

.ents are building on the patterns which.exist, developing what 
they have. This is significant'; the various.patterns'of develoi)- • 
ment are increasingly providing experience wTijch can give 
guidance to f urther 'achievement. , 

Studies which might be helpful in establis^g desirable stand- 
ards for each of the .various educational services which -should 
be available ;fqr ev^ry school' are yet to be undertaken. Expe- 

- rience in" providing many of the possible services is very limited, 
.and reports of this limited experienpe aire not generally avail- 
able. Only recently Tiave studies been undertaken" which pon- 
sider the intermediate unit as a possiljle source of services to 
community sdhook This/relationship flight be illustrated by 
citing. a . few rkent studies which, Concern a particular educa- 
tional service. ' , 

One of the educational services which seems to hold great 
promise for the future of rural schools is that of, instructional' 
supei vision. A study by Vannatter' re-emphsisizes the belief 
that to be most valuable, provision must be made to furnish 
and administer "supervisory services (a) at a level'close to the' 
teachers on the job, (b) iH keeping witii the needs of the area 
served, and (c) ^n a manner ||esigned especially for the pai*- 

"A n«inb«f of ncjmplet of curf<nl ptagitm oi t^uotiortil Mfvicei .fe includd in 
CMettM >,.4, and » The T**!! Ciuiity Superin«n<fcnti* AisociitioB is now folltctiftn 
»«port» of succfijful InttrmeaJite-tml pt«»iCM ciffid on in JO, difftrtnt lutei, and will 
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ticular t<wmunity.^^ To nieasurc the adequacy of direct su- 
pervision for teachers, fhc study involved a natiort-wide survey 
which irKluded nit appr;iUar^ numba' of supe^^^^ 
ployed ai well as /'the corresponding ' number of teachers and 
schools for which each was resppDsibrc. Data were secured for 
2428 (7 L2 percent of all) county or other intermediate unlets 
having rural areas, pnly 58.6 percent employed persons could 
definitely bc classifie'd jas instructional supervisors available |to 
rural :tcachers. In 'some cases Hheir help was likewise given to 
nonrural schools. Intcrmedfate units providing supervisory 
service had an average of 2,1 supervisors, although 61,4 per- 
cent Itad none. Regional ditferences were reported both in 
terms of the provision of supervision and in the number pf 
teachers for whom a supervisor had responsibility. The Jeanb 
TeacKers, for example, have by <!idministr.ative policy been coi)- 
sidered too heavily burdened when the count oif teachers super- 
vised went above the 40 mark;. 30 has been held to be a more 
satisfactof y^huml^jr. In 40 states the study repprted thn .a 
typical elementary-school supervisor's load was 84.7 te;^che;rs 
in 27.5 sbhool?! The study indicated (a) the need to determine 
the objective^!: of rural supervision in terms of Ai^eting com- 
munity needs, and (b) the importance of intermediate unit 
leadership as the key to progress in the promotion and success 
iof rural supervision. 

A study by Farley included an evaluation of the supervisory 
services available to rural elementary schools in Nebraska " 
Nebraska had 6268 school districts' in 1955. The study re- 
ported that rural elementary teachers ^n Nebraska are permit- 
ted to secure regular teaching certificates without any college 
training and that individuals serving as elementary superYisors 
in rural areas are req^uired to have at least two ye^rs of college 
education. Supervisory services must, therefore, give consid- 
eration to raising the professional status of both teachers and 
supervisors. Pointing out that instructionarsupervision could 

^Virtrtittcr, Harold \l A Siudy of fh Orndnhdthn dni AJ mints fftthn of the SuPetr 
ihory Senicet AtalUblt for K^ul Teichn in the UnUeJ'Siahi. Doctor'i ihtiU. New 
TotV?.TeKheri ColUi?"*, ColumbiJ Un(tfr$Ity, 

"FuUy, Roulie V. A Study of Kuui SupervhOfy Vertices for Etementtry Scbocts in 
Nebr4ik4 tnJ » Sugiutrd frognm for Improvement of Bupertlshn, Ooctof*f tUiIJ- 
UnccJns UomfiiEy of Ncbriiki, l^J>. 
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be more iadcqu.atcly provided if consideration Werlf given, to 
reorganization of responsibilities, reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, and provisions for cooperative activities with teacher 
ed.ucatioi. imtitutlons, the study* concluded that some Ne* 
broska counties were too large tp provide adequate supervision 
under prev^ailing conditions while others were too small to en- 
courage and maintain a well-planned supervisory program./ A 
suggested program for rural schools was developed as a part 
of* the studyi 

The findings of this study in Nebraska are closely .associated 
with that' of Sollenberger previously reported.*** The latter 
^ was confined to ah appraisal of the inserviCe education pro- 
gram of one Nebraska county (Douglas County). 

The absence of definitive studies concerning the provision 
of , specific educational services makes necessary the wide range 
of experimentation evident in the experiences reported in 
Chapters J, 4 and 5. This experimentation is desir^ible. How- 
ever, it will be important that studies be undertaken to decer^ 
mine th^f' desirable nature and scope of each of the particular 
services needed and to establish desir.able standards tp giiide 
in the provision of programs. Attention must also be given 
to how these educational services can be prdvided. Sitice the 
needs of children and^^ communities exist regardless of the ad* 
ministrative organization of the schools, programs of educa* 
t ion ?1 services to srii^all coriiMunities ar>d' rural areas will to a 
large extent depend upon an effective means of providing 
them. Encouraging, indeed, is the increasing experience, 

IMPROVING feDlJCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Educationa] Iea(lership involves many people; it frequently 
shifts from individual to individual. It involves pupils^ 
parents, reachers, administrators, niembers of bo^ards of edu- 
^ cation and of state education departments, and many others. 
In particular, it involves those w|io, have some responsibility 
for carrying out the functions of Jthe education.al program. 

This summary'has been limited to focus upon administra^ 

*Sce pige ilf. 
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tiye leadership only* Many findings of the studies reported 
have application to leadership in its broadest sense* however. 
The basis upon which the studies reported were selected as 
illustrative of this area has been that the quality of adminis- 
trative jeadership in education is not so much 'determined by - 
the organizational structure as it is by its sensitivity to chang- 
ing n^ed?, its ability to bring about social changerand its re^ 
lations to both the community and the profession ja^ a whole. 

The Leadership fiutction v ,h 

Tlie functions of educational administration have been 
given a great deal of attet\tion'ih recvnt years in almost every 
section of the country and by various groups on a national 
basis. Much of this attention has followed a pattern of studies 
of the present duties of administrators in an effort to discover 
clues as to proper functions and responsibiUtiesT-^thc *'proper*' 
ones often presumed to be those the majority are performing, 
although in a number of insf^inccs projections of 'Vhat ought ^ 
to be" have been considered. On: of the ever present, func- 
tions, however difficult' it has been to idehtify, has been that 
of leadership. ' , / 

The dependence of any state system of education upon de- 
centralized leadership has long been recognized. As was 
st|ted by the National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
state leadership^ ho^vever good, can accomplish little unless 
there is a chain of leadership reaching into every community 
and ev^ry clas^room,^^ 

Defining leadership as an interplay among persons in such 
a* way that common direction is given to their efforts, the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Admin* 
istration undertook a study of the implications of leadership 
in the prepar.ation of school administrators.*V, 

Ari analysis of the elements of v/hat is termed '^democratic 
leadership," with particular emphasis upon the rural educa- 

"Nul^nit Courtcil of CKl<' Siite School O/licen. Annual Meeting of tlic Council held 
\ti tct ArjgeK Ctlif.^ Decmfcef 

**N«iortil Conf<«nce of PfoffV«>f» of Educational Adminmratlon. E/ut4ihntl te^itrt 
-^thtit function ind Pupantion. Ktpori of the S«ond VotV Coflf<reii[ce» Midison, 
Wtsconiifi, 1948, N<w YorVt Tcachefj Ci)IU^<» Columbia Univ«r$iiy» 194$, p, S. 
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tionjil leader, was made by^tuu^^worth and Dawson.^^ Tky 
rcpoft<?d the problems of .educcittSfra! leadership in a com- 
munity js follows: (a) t(i'knuw what education can do to 
imi5rove the quality of living, (b) to visuafize the specific 
elements ih'. a progranv that will cnSble a^^s^ do what It 
ought, (c) to seek 'the contrlbuttom from as many as possible 
« of the thoughtful members^olthe comi^uhlty in deciding upon 
a wise course of action^ ahd (d) to gbt the community as a 
whole to accept' the course of action that sterns most pforiiis- 
ing and to participate in making it effective. 

This process of deniocr a tic leadership with special reference 
to counfy superintendents was discussed in the 19J0 Yearbook 
of the Department of Rural Education.'* A great deal of 
emphasis wa^ ^Iven in this report to the process and the need 
for administrators to understand the functioning of groups 
'It was indicated that basic to good group dynamics i^ com* 
municatiori which precedes; is a part of, a^d follows <group, 
action. The report concluded that the superintendent who', 
fills this role of educational leader works with pupils an3 
parents, teachers arid trustees, <^mmUtees .and Communities. 
He helps these groupi e thl^organt^i^tiorial devices that 
will make possible the effective a n|[ efficient sptu^ prob- 
lems.; His leadership brings about\|etter education for thil- 
drch and youth, better uncferstanditV^ of and p^articipation in 
the educdtibrtal program by citizens^^ the community^ arid 
better morale. ' ' ^ / 

A recent study in. Pennsylvania attempted to discover the 
nature of <hA job of adriiinjstratprs in comi^unities with popu- 
lations pvet; J 000*^ This study, lik based upon 
empirical observation, was Carried on by a series of infervls- 
itatibns among the school systems The team^ of observers ^ 
were madp up of superintendents, principals, teachers, school^ 

. ^ Buitfrwortk JuUirt E., an<J Dawioo, Ho*C*rd. A, Thi Modtrn Kufal SchooL Ntv 
Yofkf McGr»w-Hili Book Co, » \OSi, Chapter U. *^L«<ferj>ilp ai the Baiic Mcatfr 
Impfovm^ Edu^:atlort/' p, JlS-27v ,h * .j^^ ' ' 

"Garfpll, - J6hn S./ iftd othtfj, •'Democratic l^||if<^sflp Pto<^9rt^^ Th CdunU 
tu^trinUndrH! of SchoqU in the trnitrJ Sfafa, ^Ym^ook mo. V«Mh|toft, D, C.i. 
DepanmcAt 01 Rural Efjc'aiioh, Natioaal Edut^jtlort A<^iati6n, l^> JO, Chapter '4, p. 

**P«kwood, El^obd' t.; 0^ W/. ^ ' - \ ' 
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boitd members, and citizens. The report of the study which 
identifies problems and issues confronting school administra- 
tors the Qtariy aspects of administration and' reports suc- 
,<s<ai?j^ul practit^^^ a number of specific suggestions 

]^^^ studi^ pf educational leadership have recognized dis- 
tinct jor^sb^twe^tliV or positional role and the ml 
olf actual rde of the administrator, The, study Ingraliam 
of the present pr AC t ices of bounty fuperintendents iri C.alffor- 
nia with relation to their legal role (as defined by the educa- 
tion code of that state) reported xyyje v^riations,^v He at- 
tributes this deyelojpmerit of differing ^'practices, in spite of the 
single cdde of ; law applicable to all counties, in l,arge part to 
the leadership ability and individual phUosophy of county 
superintendents. 

This distinctior^ between ascribed and actual roles is^ per- 
haps most evident in studies of the functions and duties of 
intermediate administr,ators. For many this positioh is re- 
garded as an -'oflice" and this h^is impprtance, prestige, politi- 
cal value, and professional standing. Even in Such instances, 
however, the administrator often l.acks power to discharge the 
responsibilities ascribed to him. This was quite clearly indi- 
cated by Pound in his study of the county superintendency 
in Indianai** He reported that in that state the county super- 
intendent has few powers although many responsibilities are 
delegatied to or expected of him; He must therefore rely al- 
most entirely upon his powers of persuasioiii to satisfactorily 
discharge these responsibilities. Except for his authority as 
an appeal agent In adjudicating matters betw^^^ constituent 
districts a^id their citizens and as a liaison officer for the State 
Department of iPublic Ihstructioni he has no real power over 
the officers and schools in the local administritiye units in his 
county. Nevertheless, the study concludes thatj in spite of 
this difficult administrative and supervisory position, county 
superintendents through their efforts to supplement and en- 
rich the educational programs of schools are emerging to a 
position of real educational leadership. 

" Pound, Chrcn^* A.| oA. W/. 
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' The Study of the District Superintendency in New York, 
in identifying fivfc distinct functions of the intermediate super*^ 
intendent, reported the leadership function Ss art important 
part of, each function,*^ The"" ne^d foi:: leadetship was paf- 
.|icRlAflj> . evident iii the function termed **adapta'tioii*''^sslst- 
'i'^g B«>f|k to bring about changes and improvements in their 
schcpfs. The study poij it^cl out th^, Relationship of educa- 
- tioi/al administration and the people Jh th^^ community, It 
Wficluded that the procesf of l^pntl^^^ and 
stimulating ideas is far more effedtlve^and consjctuctive in Its 
results than waiting until there is need to instigate discussions 
that;Jiave to muster public opihion. A second function shav- 
ing many, leadership implications was that of "coordination,** 
The design fdf the study wa^ lim^ the 
functions of intermediate siiperintendents, and the funttion 
of coordin,acion was limited t6 activities between the state 
education department and local school districts. Leadership is 
also needed to coordinate (a) the efforts of the matjy groups 
and agencies in ja cominurti^y with thpse^^^ the schools/ a rtd 
(b) the efforts of groups within a school system toward com* 
mon objectives. Leadership .aspects were also present in each 
of the other functions outlined— --general supervision, special 
cooperative services, and administrative procedures. 

A workshop group of county superintendents in Montana 
compiled a detailed list of specific duties and responsibilities 
which their report relate^To^Cu^ri^lum^ business, administra- 
tion, and auxiliary services.^* They included the leadership 
function of coordination by listing among their activities (a) 
coordinating the rural and urban elements within the county, 
and (b) coordinating the schopl program with other agencies, 
b<rth public and privlte-^local, statey and federal. 

A different approach to educational leadefship has been 
made by a study which attempted a **3-D" analysis of what was 
termed the ^^superintendency of education.'*^* Three groups 

Buell, W» R., chilrmin, o>, f/V. 

Klinge, LucilU L, of dA - V / 
* Darlw, DanUl R. CPEA Rfportt to tbf Prcfeuhn on-^A Depththii ConctU of Ihi ^ 
iuptrinttnitncy of tduttflpn: New York; Bureau of PubHcitfcni^ Teachtri Collm. Colura^ 
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of rclitcd elements included in this analysis — the job, the man 
in the job, and the- socjd setting in >Vhich both the job and 
the man must function^Werc described ,and their interred* 
tionships thus indicatet|. The study developed Ciich of these 
elements ih relation to chc three dimensions— the nature of 
the t,asks to be performed, the process through which they 
might be 'accopiplished, and the relationshij) of time or se- 
quence. Although reaction to this approach is'not y$t avail;- 
able, it \$ a uhiquc^pproach to adhiinistrativeUeadership in 
the sense that.jV is 'neither cwholty abstract nor descriptive. Its 
objective appep;s to be a development and definition of con^ 
' c^Jjpts without >he^necd for jsolating them or removing them 
from their context, 

Selection and Qifalificafion ^of Adminhtratdrs 

The ultimate success of any program regardless of admiri- 
isttative structure, is dependent Upon the professional staff 
employed to carry out its functions. Thfe quality arid effi- 
ciency of the work ^i 11 be equivalent to the total of skilled 
performance of the staff/ Without trained and competent 
•personnel the program c,annot hope to re^^fch th^^^^^ objectives 
desired, The importance of cohipetencyicJn thje part of the 
school administrator is irnmediately obyloii^. 

The purpose here is to u'eport a few recent studies which 
have been concerned with the qualificatioris of administrators 
' and the method used in their selection. /Tt^should bc^ pojnted 
out thav tliiTshrdici^^ concern , both the administrators 
of community schools and Intermediate units, although th 
creates some difficulty in feportiny as regards the method of 
sclection*-^almost all conaniuriity v-hoq^ are ap- 

pointed by boards of education but yery frequently interme- 
diate . administrators ate elected by some form of .popular vote. 
The elective method of selection ofteti/although by no means' 
always, has a direct_J!£]^^>onship to the level of qualifications 
that can be expected. - ' 

A study in Alabania included the problem of selection and 
concluded tliat the appointive method usually results in a better 
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school 5y St «n than th6 elective method.** Among the reasons 
reported were! / • 

1. A board of cducaion representing the people U in better positioh to 
mxkc investigations and evaluate qu^ltficAtioris of a ptospeciive superin*- 
tendent- than is the voting public. 

2. Conrtitts of authority and responsibility jtre likely to develop when 
the board of education and executive arc both selected by popular vote, 

3. An appointed sufwrintendent is more free to base his recomnoendations 
re^afding policies upon the needs of children without a fear of political s 
CO fi sequin CCS. v • - ' • 7 • ' 

4. The market place from which a superintendent is appointed is much 
broader than one from whicB he is elected by popular vote. 

An even more recent survey of conditions In Florida re- 
ported conclusion$ siniibr to those of-the Alabama ^tudy.*' 
In ihis^instance qualification requirements under the elective 
system were reported as virtually nonexistent* 

The recommendation most commonly reported frOna studies 
of the status of administrators of both community .schods 
and intermediate units and an examination of their qyalifica^ 
tions, salary, tenure, and method of selection has been for the 
general upgrading of requirements. In one instance the con- 
clusion was reached that the competence of individual super- 
intendents affects the quality of the educational program more 
than tTic structural ft^amework within which they function.^ 

In many states efforts have been made to upgrade the cer- 
tification requirements for intermediate superintendent^. In 
a few instjmccs this has been done. IngrahamV study in Cali- 
fornia emphasized the fact th^t county superintendents' in 
that state are required to hold the highest credential offered 
'by the state and that these requirements, despite the elective, 
system, have assured competent and j^rof^ssipnally trained ad- 
ministrators/'^ A report by Archer and Wollitx indicated that 

■* Afncjrican Council on Rducahon. ^uhfic EJtictthtt in A!al?atni. A Rfpcrc of th« 
A!ibjm4'E<lycationaJ Sufv<y Con^mi^sion. WathJn&(on, D. C» the, Coudcil, tUS, 4i2 p. 
.*^ Nitionil Education Association, National Commissidfv for ih« Dcfcftse of Democracy 
Through Educatioft, K//of/ o/'if« hiesfi^aihH^MUt^), 'FlorJjn, Ah BxgmpU of ihi 
Egtch of the ln\ecthn of ?4tti{in Po!Uic$ info School AJmlnhiratioH. Washington, D. C.t^ 
the C<3mmi$$ion, 19J2. A? p. * , , 

•*Hurd, Ut(tx\\,op, (it, i ' 
Ingrahami Roland I., r//. • ' ' ■ ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ '^^^^^^^^ 
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legislative action would be nccessi^ry? to raise the standards of 
the office of the county superintendent in Minnesota/** 

A survey of the req^uircments for qualification, the method 
of ^selection, and the term of office of county or other rural 
area superintendents was reported In the 19 JO Yearbook' of 
the Department of Rttral Education/* Although the, level of 
requirements ranged wjdely> both in the amount of profes- 
sional preparation and the number of years of experience in 
education, the general level v^as markedly higher than had been 
reported in earlier studies/* 

A rather detailed survey of the qualifications, salary, selec- 
tion, and tehurp of office of county superintendents in Indiana 
was included in the study by Pound.^^ He reported that 80 
of that state's 90 county superintendents during'15Jl-J2 had 
an advanced degree* Their medi.an annual salary had been 
increased from 1933 t6 1952 substantially more than coyld.be 
expected because of changing economic conditions/ although 
they receive only about half the atftbunt of the expense of 
their'necessary travel.^ According to the judgments of incum- 
bent •county superintendents^ partisan politics was considered 
an important factor in the selebtion and retention of county 
superintendents in Indiana. The median years of tenure for all 
county superintendent!, however, was found to be 8 and their 
median years of service in education was 30/ The primary 
reason given as to why county superintendents leave their posi- 
tions was **changes in county board of education politics/' " 

The study concluded that in training, experience, and tenure 
of office, county superintendents compar<? favor,ably with other 
school administrators in Indiana, There was also sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that county boards of education do not take 
the initiative in filling a vacancy in their superintendency* 

" ArcJifr, C. P., and Wotllt/t N. '*Tht County Supefinicndency:s.i'n Minne«>fi." Mlnnt- 
iota Jon^rtat of EJktitthft 29 i\9i TthtMuy IHh' 

^Cooper, Shlrlcy» *dli6r. The County Suterinfenhni of Uhoots h the VnUii Sttttt, 
YeirbooV 19$0. Vashln^^ton, O. C.i pej>»rtmcnt 6^ Kuril Education; Nuional iduciiion 
Aisociaiioft, t9J0. p. I77-»2k 

^*Sce Buuefworth, Juliin E. Tht County Suptrlnttndtnt in the United ^htet, US. 
Dcp^ttmcnt of Inter l,of\ Offic< of Educ*t|on, Bulletin \M. No. 6, Washington, D. Ct 
Superintendent oif Documentf, Government Print irv^ Ofiice', \$^t» 50 p. " 

" Pound. Clarence A,, d>, d/; . * ; * . 
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County boards, it A^as reported, do'^not act as units in seeking ' 
applicants to fill vacancies when they occur- Instead, either 
individual board-members initiate action or action Is initiated 
by' prospective applicants with individual board members. ; 

A number of prof^jssional groups have recently indicated 
a great deal of concern fegarding the supply^ artd demand, 
qualifications, ccrt'^catioh, and tenure of^ scl^ool adminis- 
trators* In many states the supply of persons holding admin- 
ijtratoVs credentials is many times the number of positions. 
This situation appears to have a tendency to cause theiappjica- 
tiom of m.any more candidates when a vacancy occurs than a 
board ot education can possibly "consider and to shorten the: 
tenure of administrators. 

Af its last meeting, ^the National Conference of Proifessors 
of Educational Administration established a special committee 
to organize' a cooperative study of the nature and effect of 
state requirements for the selection; preparation, and induc- 
tion of school administrators," RecommemJatioiwT^igTrding" 
desirable qualifications and certification requirements for all 
types of school administrators can be expected. • 

The evidence seems to indicate that educational leadership, 
at least to the extent that it can be measured by the amount of 
professional prep,aration and experience required of adminis-- 
trators, has been improving/ But competency , cannot .be 
measured in these terms alone» Wholesome personality, non- 
judgmental and objective attitudes about human behavior, and 
a sincere concern for the best education obtainable— all are 
as important to good performances as are the actual profes- 
sional training and acquisition of tested techniques in carrying 
out the specific job. There is some evidence that institutions 
preparing administrators will increasingly provide for these; 
consideratf^ns in their programs of professional preparafion, 

Imervice tmprovemeut of Admhihtrafon ^ 

^ administrative leadership which will be available to 
serve both community schools and intermediate ynits in the 

Narional Conference of Veofpion of Education Ad mlttlitfitJon, Specul CommJtcie 
on Certification of Educjtlonal AdminUtfitori, (K,.t. Hopp^fk Univefilty of Ktfttucky« 
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years immediately ahead must; to a large, extent, come from 
those who, arc now in these or compar.abb positions and those 
wlio are now preparing for such positions/ Like workers at 
any job or professionals in whatevei* their practice, teachers 
and school administrators Improve their abilities through ex- 
perience;' This is gener.ally recognized and is reflected in the 
de^re of school boards to employ persons with 'experien<Je ; 
whenever possible. But because the experience of any t)he in^ 
dividual can include only a small part of the range of possible 
experiences, and because, the body of educafionaLunderstand- 
• ing Is so great that programs of preparation which cover two, 
four, six, seven, or even morie years can include only a limited 
amount, more and more attention his been given in recent 
years to ^organized progranif, of > professional improvement for 
persons who are employed, who/are. '*on the job/' Usually 
referred to as inservice programs, the naUire of specific^ activi- 
ties varies from^the^ very informal to additional professipnal 
preparation of the most formal type.' 

Much of this inservice fmproveVrte^nt as regards educational 
administrators is carried on through conferences, clTnics>'Work-^ 
shops, and other types of work groups* These are increasingly 
evident on* a county, state, regional, and nitional basis. Many 
jre sponsored and conducted by professional associati^>hl or 
subgroups of those, associations; It would, of. pourse, ^ im- 
possible to identify all such 'activities. Of partlcjular signifi- 
cance to the areas with which this yearbook is devoted, h6w->; 
' even are four distinct tynei which are illustrative. The first 
and bv far the largest is the Annual Gonverttioh of the AmerA^* 
ican Association of School Adniinistrators.^* Although this 
convention meets on a regional basis every third year under 
present operating policy, it is primarijy a national meeting. 
Another imbortant group which meets on ,a n.ational basis is 
the National Conference of Countv and Rural Are:a Superin-^ 
tendents.^^ As reported elsewhere in this chapter, this group 

" \f ore tliart 18,100 sijtcndcd ihc AASA Cofiveittton m Atlantic City, N. J., Febfuv 
ary 19t4. r. ; . 

'^Th* eighth annual conference 6f4tKe Dlvisloa j>f County and Rural Area Super-' 
inrendcfiti of the Departnrtent of Kurilvt:du<ation; NF,A, wii held In Oii^ah^ 
Octot>er \9n. , ^ ♦ 
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has given considerable attention to developing and clarifying 
the^changing concept of the intermedi^ate unit. A third type^ 
which might tp. some extent he consideijed as subgroups of the . 
second, is the series of cdnferenccs and workshop, meetings of 
state associations of Qdunty superintendents. This activity is 
increasing* very rapidly and the reports from «oW,of these 
groups are included in this and othet;. sections of this chapter. 
Still another and important scries of conferences arq those on 
Admihistrativc Leadership Serving Community Schobls."^ 

^These confercnceSj^visually called "drive-ih" .conferences, are 
designed primarily for the administrators of community 
schools and ojf the smaller school systems. - 

All of these conferences and work groups, as welj as many 
of those pot reported here, are designed to focus attention 
upon problems which are of vital concern to acimijiistratprs. 

'Making available some of the best educational leaders in 'the 
nation and providing for tho^ active participation of all who 
.attend through, discussion, v demonstration, and. general ex- 
change of ideas, these programs constitute a significant inserv- 
ice itYi]prpvement program^ ' 

' A considerable amount of actii?ity designed for the inserv- 
ice. improvement of school administrators has been undertaken 
oy colleges and universities. - These activities are increasing* 
In some arenas, active school study counciis have been organized. 
Many institutions have increased their efforts to provide off-, 
campus extension classes. Some have established a form of 
extension service through which administrator? can obtain 
special type^i pf assistance and guidance. While formal classes 
and. courses have always be^^n an. important part of the in^ 
service development of most administrators, especially during 
summer sessions, there has been a, distinct trend in recent years 

ytd organize seminars .and workshops more suited to the inserv- 

' ice needs of piracticing administrators. Because the demands 
And complexities of administering a school system have in- 
creased to the point where few administrators cin afford the 

''Sponsored jolrttly by^ t!if Assoclatlort of School AdmlnUtratorij tlic Depart- 

ment of RufiJ EdiKition; and thi Watio/ial CourtciJ of CKief SuK School Ofljceri, During 
I9n*J4 three regional con{tun,ct% were organized ii follow*; NortKwest. Spokane, WasV* 
Kovembef 190; Midwt* St. Paul, Mion.> April I $f 4; Southwest, Hot Sprlnij^rArk., 
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six to cijght weeks involved in ^ regular summer program, there 
is an increasing tendency for institutions to 9/ganize work^ 
shops and clinics for a two, three; or four week period*. This 
respoKse on the part of institutions to changing demands is 
indeed encouraging. ' 

A study of the county superintendency in New Jersey made 
a. notable contribution to the idea of inservice growth*"^* It 
recommended the cstablishrnent of a program of internship 
sior .administrators prior to the lime they assume the respbhsibil- 
ity of an interhiediat'e superintendent. ' The internship, now'' 
spreading rapidly in other areas of public education, is of vaW* 
to ^he changing concept of the intermediate *unit, If jntems 
could be assigned to the most ' outstanding intermediate or- 
ganizations, this^type of activity would multiply the influence 
of sound intermediate administration and give a stronger im- 
petus to the kjnds of uniquenes^ which characterize the inter- 
mediate superintefidency. ^ \ . 

A workshop gro&p of X)hio county superintendents reported 
a number of recommendations, all of Vhlch indicated encour- 
aging growth.^^ Among them are some which^^re distinctly 
related to inservice improvement! A> 

1. The seating lip of additional and periodic workshpps similar to^ the^ 
Urb^iaa Worksliop. ' * V , . ' ^ ^ 

2. The establishment of college courses specifically covering thV county 
supcrintertdent*s office. * - ^„ 

3. The creation of a posltioniin the Kafc education department of I con- 
sultant to assist newer county superintendents. • * " ^ 

A special committee of . the" National Comerence of Pro- 
fessqrs of Education^ Administration has been, concerned with 
the continuing professional development of ^chdol adminis- 
trators and. at the tinrte 0^ this writing is preparing a report^ 
which will prcsorft "portraits" (rf^romising inservlfe prac- 
tltres.*^ ' \ ' 

" D41^J^o^t, Qt^\^ A Re Pot f of Proirtti of tht }ftw ferny CPBA. Trenton, N.J. i 
New Jersey State EducitJon Dcpartmenti 190. -pp.* " 

'•Pollock, F. L,, ir\d Pond, Milhrd Z. 'Ohio County ^uperiniendenli .Thinft Together 
OH ih< Jmprdvemtnt of Insiructhn, Con fercrtcc "Report. < ColumbuJ, Ohio: School-Corn- 
"munity Devetopment<^tudy» Ohip State lfnlversUy» J 953. ') p. (Mimeo.) 

!^^?»t^€>naI Cottference of Profei^ori of Educsi^^onAl Ad mi mstritiort. Special Comtnittee 
>rt fQ$««ric< Educuiot*. (M, R. Sumption, Unive^wty ^f Illirtoti, chii/mtn.) 
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A Series of organized inve^tljgatlons of various related aspects 
, .of .administrative leadership h4ve been carried on in a manner 
involving both superintendents of. schools arid university, 
groups. )Thcsj^«^ groups have be^^^^^ 

funotio/v of the job of superintendentsj recruitment anU seleo 
'tion' of qualified personnel for training 'in ed^^^ admin- 
istrarion;' basic professional preparatiori of candidates inlchool 
admlnistrationrcontinued profcdonaldevelopmcnt of 'super- 
intendents;^ structure, organization, tind. cost programs of pi-e- 
serviec md inservice education for scho^^^ Proj^- 
ress reports from the *'prcjfe^lqnal ' education development 
teams** will \jnd0ubtedly have an Impact on programs^'for de- 
veloping administrative leadership in educ,aiion. Although 
.the. reports arc considered to be only 'tentative) they represent 
a simultaneous approach to many aspectVof developing -admin- 
istrative competence! A report by ^^eagley points out the , 
jneed fpr.loc^l school systems, state educ.at|on departments, and 
professional schools to assume some joint Responsibility for a 
program of recrui^tment and selection of school; a 
tors.^V Arnong the , numetou,s research • pro}cctst ivtg^^(e^t^ 
the report as necessary to provide evidence ^ pmain liypoth-j 
eses indicated "i^* an *examiria't4on of the si^fet^tion ^hat the 
personal value patterns foriji the basis from^jhich leadership 
evolves/^ ; ^ _ ■ Z^^-*'/ ' ■ Z- ' ■ ■ 

In the area of college preparation programs f^^ ad- 
ministrators,^ ^^<^port by.^isk indicates aH increased activity In, 
the appraisal of 'curricubr ofYeriogs^ and^ r^^^ and in ' 

adaptations Of progfyiois to make theffi better^^^^^^^^W to th^f 
needs icfentified/^ Another report explor^ In.'cojjsiderable' 
detail one of tbe adaptations in wiiicfi feveral unlversilies have 
alrtady^establlsW experimental proigrams— an yiternship la 
educational adminiltration.^^ ' * ' ^^ ^ 

School 4f^^/«/^/frf^>r^, NcV York: Burcjiu of 1»ublicu1on^ Tcicheri CoHeBc, Cofumblal 
Unwsii^, n p, \ " „ - , \ ' 

AStninhfr^hfU New York:, B^rjcau of PubticatjOrts, Teicficri Collcg*^ toltjpWa Umverslty, * 

;'^N<*^eU, CUftjnce A, Hand hook {of iHe Develo^mfntlof Inifffahip Proghms in E(fuci* 
tionA iymhhlratipn^^^ New York: &ureaU>f PuWic«lortj» reJthcrs toWtgt, CoJumW* • 

^ "v * ■ ■ \ ♦ : ■ - . - ^ ' ' ' '■■ : 
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Still (Another aspect related to the development of progrj^ms 
for improved .administrative corrtpetence is reported by Bald- 
win.^' In describing a variety of ways by which on-the-job 
administrators can improve in their abilities to meet obliga- 
tions and responsibilities more adequately, the report indicates 
that ciicrc has been '*|ots of motion but not much direction/' 
Among the conclusion^kti^f the study is the need for an over-all 
agency to plan ^iidcoordinate inservlcc improvement pro- 
grams for administrators in each state. Suggesting that state^ 
education dcparimoiMS arc best equipped and iti a most stra- 
tegit; position to do ihis, a program which might be imple- 

menM is outlined* . l ^ : 

^ While the scope of, this series of studies incljudcs a wide range, 
of concerns related to educational feadership, iand their recom- 
mendations and conclusions have broad impUcations, there are 
two furthi^r conclusion? evident which arej not included in 
any of the reports; (a) the process of exploration involving 
both university professors .and superintendents of schools has 
^^broiight about %n increased and wholesome understanding and 
sappreciation by each prof essiohal group for the other, and (b) 
th^ efforts of university professors and stjperintcndent$ of 
schools to explore professional development have amounted to 
a significant program for the inservtce iniprovement of all 
those from both groups who j>^ve participated," 

^ . CONCLUSION ; 

Witl)in the past few years, the activities of educator^, bither 
as individuals or in groups, have increasingly included an ex- 
amination of the educational process and the means by. which, 
it might be facilitated. Many of the' conclusions^ which, have 
resulted are .as yet tentative.. Some must continue to be so, 
since the conditions and circumstances^ to which they relate jarc 
constantly changing. , ' 

■ >^BiWwtr>, Robcn D. CPE A Kf^or/$ to /^c Profeiston on^kottfinuhi,^^ Profmloftatt)^' 
• teloppteni of School AJminhtf»fors. Ntv York: Burciu of PublicjtbnJ, Teachefi College, 

Columbia Unlverstiy, 19JK i9 ^p; * ^ ^ * ' ' ^ ^ ' t . 

• ' '^Althougli these condusioni are reported in relation to the seriei p( projecw ^»rrjed pn. 
by tbe Cooperative Pi-ograniMn Educational Administration In the Middle Atlantic Region, 

fe»sofi working together^wlth the same mutual benefit*. ' . . . 

the aciivicici of cAhcfC^EA regions, a* well as by i< vera! Colleges and- vnimJUiej lAdepend- 
ently of the CPEA program^ have also involved group* of Khool superintendents and pro-. 
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Th^ 'Studies reported in this chapter vary considerably in 
scope and purpose. They have been related to but thj-ee major 
areas of concern to community schools and intermediate units. 
A coijnpreherisive review has not been attempted. The pur- 
pose has been only to identify tljc extent of current activity, 
and the studies included are illustrative rather than definitive 
of these efforts. 

Individual studies must necessarily be limited in order to 
insure thoroughness and validity. ' Each suggests additional 
studies needed. But the total' of past, present, and future 
efforts has cumulative value to educational knowledge arid un- 
derstanding. There are many problems remaining to be 
solved. Our greatest hope lies in our continued search for 
direction. ' . 



^ : CHAPTER 7 

' Adapting Intermediate Units To 
]V|eet eommtinity School Needs 

THERE is substantial basis for the assumption that commu- 
nity schools have needs they cannot meet. It is increasingly 
apparent that a comprehensive program of educational oppor- 
tunities for every community will depend upon the devdop- 
m^nt of adequate Intermediate units. 

The needs of any community school arc the needs of the 
.people and the community. Among them is the need to safe- 
guard the values of cp^ipmunity life, Educational administra- 
. tion, like any other public function, should give strength to 
the community, By combining their efforts, the community 
school and the intermediate unit can provide the needed pro- 
gram of educational opportunities without destroying or inter- / | 
faring with individual community autonomy, y | 

^ Accomplishment of this objective will require the continued ' 
'development of strong cpmn^unity schools, more functional 
intermediate units which can provide the hecessiTry leadership 
and services, and a state ediicatiori department capable of 
giving aid in the development of an adequate "educational pro- 
gram for every community and every schpol. It requires that 
all three— the community school, the intermediate unit, and 
- the state education department— make up, a well integrated 
* state system of schools. It requires that all three have the 
same general objectives. But even assuming this development, 
there are many real problems. 

On what basis might specific functions be allocated? What 
services can and should the intermediate unit undertake? 
What services should community schooU provide? What^ 
should be the basis for determining who does, what? 

What kind of educational structure does an adequate inter- 
mediate unit require? How can the intermediate unit be 
financed? What kind of leadership is needed? 

ERIC 
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Providing a comprehensive prograni of Vducational oppor- 
tunities in most comn\unitjcs will depend upon findiijg siitls- 
factory answers to quest ioA^ such as those raised above. , The 
answers ar^ not obvious} probably ho one has a single anssycr* 
But the questions niU^t be: asked and ijnswers found.- The^ 
implications of a few of these questions will be considered. ^ 

HOW CAN A TROPER ALLOCATION OP FUNCTIONS BE 
/DETERMINED? ' . 

Without functions* Shlch it can perform ^more appropri- 
ately than any other, ndl unit' of educatfenal adiiEiinlstrative 
organisation has a legitimate bisis foir existenCjci The alloca-.. 
tion ojf specific functions (|epenUs upon desirable standards of 
performance and the development of desirable relationships 
and respdnsibilities. This is ^^ipplicable to all types of organiy.a- 
tion, but it is especially imppftst^t that it boharacteristic of 



public enter'prisev \ 



Different Types of Organizdtioftat Pajtefm - 

Several types of organizatioh^ parallel to some extent to the 
administration of schools, are fpund in. other ^i^ds of public 
administration, $ince the centi^^l responsibility for education 
rests with the state, a brief cdnsideration of the need and 
basis for allocating functions for different state governmental 
activities may have pertinence to tjhis discussion. ^ / 

State government is. usually departmentalized for effective 
operation. Departments - perform \ their specific functions 
through a one*unit, two-uhit, or thr^e-unit type of organiza- 
tion. The type established by any particular department de- 
pends primarily upon its purpose, the nature .of its activities, 
and the need and desirability for functions and responsi^ih'ties' 
to be decentralized. . / . V 

Some departments of state goyernmeot are illustrative of the 
one-iinit type of organization.^^ Their adminis^ratiort ^ests 
entirely With a central department which js accolyfntable to 
only one constituency— thi people of the state at largie. i The 
state treasury departnnent^. the secretary of state's office, the 
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, State auditing dcp»1rtmcnt, and the office of the comptroller 
iirc examples. 

Certain other departments of . state government perform 
' their /unciioijs with a two-unit type of organi/ation. The 
administration of opi^rations is delegated to a number of re- 
gional or a re if brandlies which function independently of ^^ach 
other^ The organization is pften such th,it the area constitu^ 
ehcies, usually counties, have considerable responsibility and 
control for fmanciHg and operation. Within the framewoi-k 
of state policies and supervision, these more local agencies often 
have a great deal of autononjy, This two-unit type of organi- 
zation is. frequently characteristic or welfare administratioW, 
port authorjities, drainage authorities, park authorities, state 
. colleges andjimiversities, and various other types of specialized 
state institjdtions — prisons, .schools for the blii*id, mental 
institutions,! hospitals and sanitariums, etc. In a few states 
the public schools function within this, two-unit type of 
.organization. 

In nl^t States, the majority of functions of government are 
""^-"Pcrfofnicd under a tVec-untt type of organization. The 
thr^c kvels of administration are usually the state, the county, 
and the local incorporatfcd village, town, or city. The state 
provides' general over-all policies and supervision. The locali- 
ties arfe the opeVating units and, although their functions are 
established and regulated by state statutes, they usually have a 
large degree of responsibility and control, The county (or 
other intermediiite level in the organi/atiorfal structure) per- 
fopis coordinating, supervisory, and facilitating functions as 
, , well as providing a channel of 'communication between- the ^ 
state and local levels, Education, Ia\y <?nforcemertt, courts, the 
* maintenance of streets and roads, health and, sariitatioh, and 
building and zoning ate examples of functions which in moist 
Iftat^s come within the three-unit type of organization. 

The three unit type of organization is also common ih other 
kinds of large scale operation/ Most federal government agen- 
Acies: are so organized. Most large business organizations operate 
thr<iiigh a central office,^ re^ipnal offices, and branch , offices or 
plants. The three-unit type of organization is also chabcter- 
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istic oif most large scale membership drganizat5ons---|l odgcs, 
uniofts, and proiessional associations. The National Education 
Association, for «xaniple,;is a federation of n^^^^^^ 
local associations. . ^ ' 

Th^ public schools in most statcSj like many other types of ^ 
both public and private adivities^ are operated Nvithln a three- 
unit type 0? organisational s^ructurer-*state, intermediate, and 
local. Functions are decentralized as much as {Possible. Thi^j ; 
type of orgahization is a bulwark against the arbitrary exer- 
cise of centralized power as well a? a facility for adaptation to 
'local conditions and circumstances. . 

The Allocation of Ftwctioin ' ' 

.Mm^ any kind pf public activity is decentralized, particu- 
larly irtfnstances where local constituencies are involved, there 
js always a question ^as to which functions should be retained / 
in the central office and which should be allocated to th^ 
intermediate and local units. Best tradition and practice haVe 
provided a principle for the allocation of these functions which 
will apply to the advantage of educational organization. 

A function should he allocated to tf^^^ Unit closest to the J 
people where it can he carried out with complete ne$i, equity, and - J 
efficiency. ^ 

Th^ application of this principle requires that each function 
to be perfprrned should be considered firjt with relation to the 
unit closest to the people. In other words, fdnCtions should be 
'allocated froni tht^ bottom up, not frbni the top downr From 
time to time the functions of all Units should be tested against 
this principle so that changing conditions will be reflected in 
an up-to-date adniiinistratiye organization. Ih mos? state sys- 
tems of scbools sucli a reallocation of functions is needed* 

Functions of the In/ermediate Unit 

The principle 6f keeping functions close to the control of 
local conimu^ities emphasizes th^t the role of the intermediate 
unit should be that of assisting the locah(^mn(tinity schools 
in devel6ping their own programs. The^^t^rniediate unit 
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should not undertake any functions which community school? 
can perform, w;//m jt can definitely perform them with greater 
/'completeness, cqyityj and efficiency/' Functions performed 
by the intermediate unit should be turned over to community 
schools if or as soon as these schools become able to carry 
them out with comparable effectiveness. 

Devclqphig JJ^idmtamUu^ 

The efforts of community schools, intermediate, units, and 
the state education department should be complementary. By 
serving as a coordinating agency for the several comiriunity 
schools in its area, the intermediate unit can supplem<^nt the 
educational services provided by each community — biit only 
as needed to assure each an educational program adecjliate in 
terms of the highest standards. This relationship would neecl 
to depend upon leadership for its effectiveness. 

The development of a functioVial intermediate administra- 
tive unit calls for a general understanding of its possibilities. 
But especially needed is understanding on the part of educa- 
tional officials in each oif the three units of organization-— 
(ocal| intermediate, and state. Miich of the difficulty ertc<)un- 
tered in efforr,s to strengthen the intermediate unit arises from 
a- lack of understanding as to a proper allocatiori of functtons; 
Part of the present misunderstanding ^Iso arises from an inade* 
/quate concept of a comprehensive educational program and 
jvhat is required to get it* Both by law and by consensus an 
understainding of functions should be established. 

Acceptance of the coucept of service rather than aUthortty 
Would dUl greatly in strengtheninff and developing the inter- 
mediate This concept may be illustrated in the field of 
instruct ionM supervision: When a supervispr goes into a school, 
he is subject^^o the administrative responsibility of the local 
principalj This practice is based upon concepts of service, leader- 
ship, democrati^N^rocedures, and professfofial integrity. 

WHAT SERVICES Stiptirp THE iNTERMlpDIATE UNIT PROVIDE? 

. 'traditionally, the intermediate superintendent has proVjded 
clerical services. The {intermediate unit has been an adminis- 
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tratiVe meoins for AccoViiplishipg certafn roiatin<i duties dlifeptly 
ijdatcd to the needs of thci stite' education departmerit-^the 
collection of Information, the comrnunication of state direc-- 
tivesi and the distrib^ of stafe funds. These functions 
have had little stimulating effect upon the development of edvi-. 
caftonal programs in local communities. But even in this 
atmosphere of ^'cljerical efficiency,'* th were some interme- 
diate superiritendehts who sensed the possibilities of their office, . 
By l^urting their efforts to the development of services for the 
schools in iheir area, they were able to make direct contribur 
tiort$ to the edy|a^ 

The situation today in many states is very similar— *inter me- 
diate units pejforming largely clerical functions coexisting, with 
other intermediate units providing progrtijtiis of educational 
services. The organizational structure witnin which niany of 
these programs have beeh developed has often been an obstacle 
which had to be ofercbmc.. In. every /Instance where, out- 
standing programs of service have developed, the interijiediate 
unit has had the highest type of iprofessjonal leadership. 

Also a pai;t of the situation today is ihe grpwing awareness 
of the possibilities! or! richer programjs than h^ive. ever before 
been provided by schools, in tn6 snialler^communftie^ and rural 
areas. Increasing technological requirements are giving indus- 
try cause to look hopefully at the strengths and resources that 
young rural people can contribute to the labor pool, jkecog- 
nitioh of industrial dependence upon the rural labor surplus 
and of the potential buying power of jhe rural population is 
increasing. The facts that rpral children make up a^largfe part 
of each generation, that the public health problems in rural 
ireas can be removed through the application of scientific 
knowledge, that the level of rural living is Improving very 
rapidly, that the areas of population growth are outside the 
Urban centers--^all have great' promise to our national well- 
beirig. Their eff^pts are widespread, In a day of high mobility 
of population, rtiral f)esdur%5 can be capitalisied up^ give 
; our nation even greater str|rigth; But, especially because of 
the mobility of po|)^ deficiencief must become the 

concern of everyone. . 
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Y Iwprovenieius hove been m*ic through the reorganization 
of many sniall districts intoi community school units. The 
increased resources of the reorganized districts and the financial 
equalizatiori possible throiigh a broader tax; base have gone a 
long way to improve the educational opj?ortunities of soijic 
rural areas, However, it is apparent that district reorganiza* 
tion is not enough, and the limUations o| reorganized districts 
_ in terms of a comprehehsivc program of education are being 

recognized. V 
* Th'? first community schools to overcome their, initial' eager- 
ness "to dp air* were the first to cait about for a means of 
sharing services with other community schools. In sfome in- 
stances the intermediate unit understood and was willing and 
;lble to help/ Earlier chapters include manj examples where 
this has been done. The programs of services which have been 
developed by some intermediate units are indeed encouraging- 
But much remains to be done. ' The educfttional needs of comr 
munitles demand the application of research, common sense, 
. apd leidership to the development of functional intermediate 

i« units which arc able to serve all community schools which are 
in need of intermediate unit assistance. 

hitermc(f}afe\U nit Services 

- • , I , ■ 

The services which should be provided in every community; 
regardless of its size or location, are thpse ^Ich constitute a 
comprehensive program ofyeducational opportunities. Tenta-- 
N tive general specifications of what should be included are out- 
lined in the first chapter of this yearbook.* The specifications 
include thosQ aspects of educational opportunity which are 
' common to all communities.^ 

However, these general specifications must be translated into 
specific services. The needed ^program of services should be 
the joint concern of the community ^school, the intermediate 
unit, arid the state edocation depart^mentj/Togeth^r they should 
consider the services provided and the services needed, how the 
needed services might ,be obtained, and which services might 
best be provided by the community school and which by the 
' intermediate unit. / 
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A basis for determining those services which should be pro* 
videcl by the community $chodl and those which should bd 
pi^qvided by the intermediate unit i,s found in tho principle 
set forth in the preceding section regarding the allocation; of 
^unctionis* Every community should accept rcsponsibiiity for 
providing those elements*of the program that can be pr'ovidfd 
efficiently through its own facilities and financial structure, 
iBi&cause cottiniunities vary widely in t specific need's iind in 
their abilities to rn^et thepi, it should be expected that the serv^. 
ices provided by^diifferent intermediate vn[ts will vary. These 
variations might in fact be considerable. Even within a given 
intermediate^unit, 'the specific services may vary somewhat 
among the ttommunity schools, ^ , 

Certain types of needs are more general to all Community 
schools. These schooU are continually faced with problems 
which require more' than the local resources can provide in the 
way. of Specialized personnel arid information. Some^ of the 
specific types of service in this area are? research, school buildr 
Jng planning, legal services, business sefvices, and services ;f or 
^ the training or inservlce improYement of people empfoyed by 
the comrhunity school in limited numbers/ It^ is an unusual 
(school administrator who has not at tiijies needed assistance or 
wished for relief from the situation where he iis expected to be an 
expert in transportation, cafeteria rnanagement, building main- 
tenance, budgeting, acCQ,unting, purchasing, insurance, feor- 
ganization, personnel selection and management, and the many 
other administrative functions. Each is an area of specializar 
tion in itself. ^The search for information concerning the 
multiplicity pf problems faced daily by the community school 
administrator frequently prevents him from giving more than 
cursory attention to the details pf the educatfonal program. 
In many of the specialized administrative areas he can get little 
^ help in/the local' community; he must look toward the i nter- 
'mediate \init for assistance, 

. Fortunate i? the handicapped child who lives in-a commu- 
nity school district that provides special sefvlcjes for Children 
who have his particular handicap. On the other hancJ, theff 
are; rnafiy communities where * the epileptic, the partially" 
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Sighted, or the. crippled liavc been exempted from formal 
instruction because there are no facilities for them, Sometimes 
it would require x)nly leadership to get the commdnity to 
recognize the need for services to such children and to make 
the cooperative effort necessary to provide the facilities. - in 
other communities the resources are too scant for the com- 
munity to provide the instructional facilities necessary. In 
either ca^^ the intermediate unit could as^st. 
• A In areas v/hcre service; ar^ already being rendered by exist- 
ing nonsdhool agencies, it is extremely doubtfuj, that the i;iter- 
^ediate unit should attempt t6 displace or duplicate their 
services. Coordination is the service that might better be pro- 
vided. In states where an excellent publfc health servi(?e is 
already operating, for example, the intermediate unit should 
asstsTin cpordinating these services with the program ofVtlie 
public school. In states where the^gropndwofk has already 
been laid for a mental health projgram, the intermediate Unit 
should discover ways by which the schools might cooperate 
with th^ agency responsible to make the program more effective. 
The range of specific'* services which might be provided by^ 
the intermediate <unit is virtually uhiimited. Just a simple' 
listing of tM services which different ihtefmediate units are 
how provl'ding demonstratcs-some of the ^possibilities* 

Adult education V " ' 
AuJiOrVisual library 

EquJijmcnt^ filmj, etc. • > 
Communication . 

Reports, bulletins, handbooks, etc. 
Cooperative or centralized purchasing ' . . 

Curriculum laboratory ' » ^ 

Curriculum lea Jerihip . * ^ \ 

Gpniervatlon, safetyr radio and tV programs^ etc. ' 
Services for exceptional children ' ' 

"^iM.chlldren ^ . 

: Mentally retarded \ \ \ ' v ' 

Physical!) hapdkappcd' ijCrippled) ' ; > ' 

Partially 'sighted (Sight $;|Ving class) 
. ^ Speech jlefectives . ' } " * ^ 

Hard of hearing {l^ip reading) > ■ ^ . ^ 

Homcboundr ^ v . * 
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EinahcUl services 
Accounting 
Auditing 

Fin,incidl counseling 
Reporting 
' Health services 
Scho6l nurse 
School doctor 
"Den'td health and hygiene 
' Inscrvicc edJcation 
Teachers 
Administrators 
School board memb^^s 
V ' Bus drivers 

Clerical personp^l 
Custodians 
* I School luncX^ personnel 
Instructional materials center / 
Insiructio^ul supervision r . » : 

Legal sei4ices ' . " ^ ^ ' 

Libraj^ services * , 
oks, filmj, recordings, etc. . ^ 
ij^hibits, collections, modeb, etc. 
Professional library and materials ^ 
Professional personnel services . • • ' 

Teacher* placement service ' 
Substitute teacher pool ^ 
Salary schedule development and coordination, sick leave policies, etc 

Pupil personnel services 

Attendance supervision *\ • ' 

Guidarrtre^;and counseling 4 ' ' , 

' • Testing 

Psychological and psychiatric serviced 

Mental health clinic ^ , / . ' 

, Pupil transportation services 

Administration of vansportation . . 

School bus maintenance * 
' Bus driver training 

Recreation programs^ / " C) 
Research . ^ * * 

School building services . , ^ . 
/ • . Planning and maintenance ^ [ 

Building clinics ■ 
' ' Architectural service - • , . " * 
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^ School lunch services f / ^ , 

Coordinacion ' . • * 

, Supcrvirfon . . , 

Art, music, agriculture, homemaking» physical ^education, etc, , 
Special consultants and coordinators ' ' 

Reading consultant, scienCef, consultant, etc. 
Trade and Industrial education 

In many instances some of the above services are a part ot 
the regular program oC the community schools. In other in- 
stances the community schools must share them if they arc to 
be at all available. ' ^ 

Idcfitifyhi^ the Sewicc^ . • 

Certain services will be performed by iritermediate units 
l)ecausc of statutory requirements. Although these services 
vary to some extent among ^he states, they might be indicated 
in terms of the following general functions: ' 

Cofnmumcaihfh Tha administration of a system of reports ^nd the 
compiling, checking,^ handling, i>nd interpreting of accurate information. 

Coordihaihn. The establishment by concensus of bases iind standards for 
practice among the local community sch'ool units within the intermediate^ 

ArbiiWthn. TTie settlenieiit or'handHng.of affai.rsjnvolvlfg two or more' 
local districts within the ihtcrmediate area. " ' , ' 

httcrprchthiu The discovery, documentation, /nd definition of problems 
peculiar 'to the lo^al community school, units in the area. The interpretation 
and application ^f state^ policies aod rulings among the local community 
school units* I ■ , . i ' . '/ > . ' 

Rcpresptf^fhnj The representation of the particular interests of local 
community school units in the ihtermediate area In the fornfulation of state ^ 
policy . and through intercession with state school, officials. Conversely, 
representing the interests Of the Jtat^ with local o^cials, . , 

• Other functions which might most appropriately be per- 
Jprmed by the intermediate unit jife thoJ^e which result frgm 
the need to coordinate the various type$ of governmentil serv- 

;ice units and ^other organizations and agencies which function 
in an. area corresponding, to 1 the mtcj^icdiatc area with the 
needs and efforts of the schools. ' - * 
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The dcvelopn^nt Off programs of 'educational services will- 
depend to a' large extent' upon adequate cb^imunication be- 
twcjcn the intermcdiHc unit and the cbhirii\Jnity schools as 
well as ai;nong the cohijininiiy $chQo!s» NV^enUhcvpced for an . 
cduVat|ortal service is iden*ihe;d byVvC-ommunity school th^ 
assistance of the interrnedfate uoit might be consrdered.* Tli^e' 
intermediate unit may.be bietter equipped In t^rms of finances, . 
porsonhel, and other resources to deal wlt)i the particular 
problem. In some instances the intermediate unit may b^ the 
first to identify the need. When tljtis is the case, it will be 
necessary for the leadership of the i ntern lcjjiate unit tq. assist 
the personYiel of the community school in becojnirtg^^ aw. re of 
the need as well as in exploring ways and means fof meeting it. 
* It docs not follow that the intermediate unit^sliould pfovide 
the service. The community school should p/Ovide all services 
that rt* can provide with equal or more effectiveness.. 

It has been emphasized that the spe(;inc services which th.e 
intermediate unit should make avajlible tp the community/ 
schools in1ts area will vary. Th^y^depend upon the character 
of the particular intermediate u;iu and the needs of the con- 
stituent cotnmunity schools. ' 

HOVi^ SHOULD THE INTJ^RMEOIATE UNiT BE QRGANIIeD TO ' 
• PR'6viD;g SERVICES? ' ^\ 

.There arc many s^mces needed in the operation of a g&od 
educational progra/n that most local communities cannot pro- 

, vide. from their p'^h reso.urces. Some of these services can be 
and are bSing ^rov/ded by intermediate units. Questions may 
be raised, ho^^ver,- relating to the type of intermediate uiiit 
organixation^whicn will be capable of providing services in the 
best possible mhnner. What is an effective orga'pi^ation for 
providing su^pplementary services to^ the community schools? 

, What guideline?^ are needed? ' 

Among the issues regarding the organization of intermediate 
unit services are those jiaving to do with (a)vth^iw of the 

■ area served by th'e inteirni'ediate unit, (b) the administration 
of the program, and' (c) theVvariation ift ty%s afnd. scope bf 

' services needed. '\..'^ * 
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- ' The ^izc of the Ih/vr media fe Af^'' { ; 

J^stific^tloii of the irttermcdfate unit primarily i 
thc' scrVicc it cao. -giver^td comnTgnity- schools leads to ^ the 
proppsition th^t //^^ (frcd f/fax he dtfer- 

_ -/\ services il h i ailed upoji to mtder. 

fhc coniwunit'y^ unit funetioii's best if its .boundaries con- 
V \ form te^" those of the natural sociological comrhunity. The 
s^vcd by the state'aj? a uni;t of educati9nal administration. 
' is clearly ^nd^pcrrtianently defined/ * ' 

' The county' has/ traditiorially served .as.tfie intermedfat(? area 
in most states, nrid as the intermecfiate /area; the coun'ty has 
many advantag^k It is an established political and; govern- 
/mental unit. Asj such, if is the administrative base for a mim- 
j>c^bf servi^es---public health; wqlfare^^ law enforcement/ civil 
/ records, etc. Cobrdination^'of certain of these county Services' 
is greatly facilitated when the areas invpiyed are identical. 
In n^any instances, perhaps mo^tj the county might well be th'e 
- area for which the educational services of the. intermediate unit 
jgi ; \ can niost: effectively be provided. <^ 

j|iut counties varj^. They vary in size, po^iufation, and re- 
sources. SoAie counties are very srnalh sorr^ are large. A 
' careful study of the. issuer involved may rdult C^nd is resulting 
|J in some instances) In recommendatiqps for jh^^ 
|||r: ' of moi;e effective service^ units, If, in some state^^ it is deemed 
^ desirable to retain^ existing units^ such study mighX tesuU in a 
more selectiye assignment of responsibility f!)r partlpijlar Serv- 
ices to the interm^cliate units involved, and provisions.developed 
for cooperation among intermediate units wheo lar^^r Service 
, ar^as^arenced^^ -;\-- ^ ' ^ ,/ ; , | . ' 

The basic principle that a function'should bo carried out with 
"completeness, equity, and efficiency" implie^, at once, certain 
maxiniunli and minimum limicatioiis on the/ size of the inter- 
mediate unit. In order to'make intelligent decisions regarding 
size, more, explicit standards for service dre needed. What 
should be the role of a school psychologist? What is an ade- 
quate instructlohal materials center? Standards for service 
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cannot bd set up until much n)or:^ careful study than has 
heretofore been undertaken is planned with regard to thb type 
and extent of service needed as part of a g6od educdtional pro- 
grami Such standards wou|d Be o/ value whether services are 
provided by the community school district, by^'the intermediate ' 
unit, or by the state. The standards v/ould be helpful guides 
to determine the .unit most appropriate t^o provide the seryice. 
Jt^Ms not impo^^bl^. that such studies would show tl^t some * 
types.ojf servic^ knight ifest be provided by units as large as the 
stajte ii5^1f .s^ ^ J, ; ' ^ ^ 

• Attention to the need for maintaining good coniB^unication 
bttweca tht intermediate unit and the people served would 
tend to limit the size' of the area, involved. Problems of trans-; 
l>ortir»g seryices and personnel in- a large are*f^m^ r^ach a 
point of dimylishing Returns* Providing leadership in district 
reorganization, in. curriculum improvement, in coordination of 
educational programs among community school diVtncts, and 
in many other areas designated in the lists of services requested 
of the intermediate unit, demands a high level of communis 
cation and understanding among the staff riiembers of the\ 
intermediate unit and the schools arid comnvuniries being \ 
served. Experts in group dynamics have presented some re- 
search on the optimum size of groups involved in^discussion 
and action projects. Perhaps similar study needs to be done • 
on problems of communication and involvement in the pro- 
grams of intermediate service units by local communj^Iesi with^^ 
a view toward establishing standards for size. 

Many specific questions are suggested by a consideration of 
the deiirable size of the intermediate unit. What have been 
some of the problerns faced by existing "big** intermediate 
unitsi To what eiictent do local school districts fear that the 
intermediate unit i^ trying to "build an empire^*'and takeaway 
the independence j)r prerogatives of the community school? 
Have these fears resulted from poor communication and other: ' 
problenis related to size? How is transportation cost related 
to efficiency of providing such services as instructional super-» 
vision, audio-visual materialsj or instruction for the physically 
handicapped child? What arrangements haye been or hiight 
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be made to decentralize cc^-tain services to smaller ar'eas within 
the intermediate districts so that transportation costs in time 
r*nd money are reduced? ^ ' - 

>Qne somewhat different type 6f problem must be^ faced in 
studying the structural relationship 6f the ^.nermedia.te unit to 
the local district— the danger that jn emphasi/ing the efficiency 
of the intermediate j^iit in' providing certain sejryices, the un^ 
economical loc^l urn ts '>will be e^couraged> to maintain their 
status quo, rather than lo; reorganize iqto sound community 
^ynits. This is l^ut'one aspect of the large/problcn\ of provid- 
fipg incentives for reorganization. ; • ' - _ 

T^hc Adrnhfistratiou of hiteriuciUate V > 

One of the characteristics of a community school is that the 
peoplq in the cDmmunity actively^ participate iw it^ adminis- ^ 
f:ration, in determining its policies* and in deyelopihg it.^ pro- 
gram. The l)eople ' imW by the intclnncdiate iuilt—the 
teachers, * pNpih^ board members, parefi/s,}^ ihd 'citizens of the 
several commnuity school ■^^reds—shdnld participate hi d^ter- 
viiuing the services needed and in defining the policies and ^ 
prpcednres of thc: intermediate program's. / ' 

Administrative arrangements that wjll facilitate the accom- 
plishment of functions assigned to the interrnediate unit need 
to be determined. Of primary concern is the service character 
of the functions, When emphasis is upon ^^eruice relatiofis^^ 
with the community school districts rather than upbh adminis- 
trative control over aspects of the locai programs, provisions . 
must be made for participation by thpse served in^olicy .and 
program definition* How are such opportunities pt'ovided 
through the present structure of the county br other inter- 
mediate superintendent's office? Do county boards of educa- * 
tion, Vhere they have b^een established, reflect an understanding 
of and a concern for the service needs of the various cotpmu- 
nity school districts within the county? How much of the 
^participation of local districts in defining the program of the, 
intermediate unit should be advisory and to what extent should 
it be a direct, legal responsibility? What implicatjo0$^.do sorne 
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of the administrative features of New York Staters Bo^tVj^ of 
Cooperptive> gdqcational Services havc/(or example, for this 
problem of pjfoviding represeatatjpn for. those itffected by the 
progr^^m on the controlling board? " * i 

Tho particip.ition of each community in the administration 
of tho; intermediate unit is -necessary- to maintain Its proper 
relationship with the community schopls, ThrougKouc this 
ycuhopy a philosophy of intermediate unit administration iius 
been enfiphasized. The scrvicei of the intermediate unit sfjould 
snpp]em)it the efforts of jbe comminiity school: Centralized 
^erviges ^;nay tend to concentrate authority in the intermediate, 
unit unless this philosophy Is ifirmly established. 
^ 'This, might be lllustrated^^By briefly considering/ two ap-* 
proaches such a seemingly ihilocuous service as cooperative 
purchasinj^. If the Intermediate unit provides information 
,ibout various types of supplies and equipment, coordinates the 
requests of the various community'schools into supply lists, and 
seeks bids ofi those lists "m^i^ attempt to obtain' the economies 
of larger qyantity purchases, it will t^uly. l>e performing a 
service for the constituent community schools. In sc^^e inr 
itances the Intermediate unit may be able to (;est or experiment 
with certain tVpes of supplies and equipment/or provide infor-- 
matlon of ^ucb tests or ^experiments . carried on by other inter- 
mediate units or other school systems. If, howevei** the 
^ intermediate unvt establishes a cooperative purchasing program 
in which" the specifications for allnhe supplies and equipment 
are determined by the intermediate unif, it$ activity would to an 
extent be directing local programis. ' 

Related to the isjue of control is the matter of selecting staff 
merribers who will render the s^vices frohi the interinediate 
unit--*-the superintendent, consultants, and coordinators. How 
can provision be made for these staff members to be selected 
from among educators who have had background and expe- 
rience with community school problerris, who understand rural 
interests as well as the interests of urban centers within the 
area? NSf^hat machinery for participation in the selection of 
personnel can be set up so that the counsel of those who, will 
i>e served is secured? - 
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i. . V, A further" administrative problem has to do with personnel 
;> relationships. Should, the teacher of., physically han^fcapped 
^ children, a njcmbcr of the, intermediate unit staff, be coordi-. 
,,;tv :nately're$porisib!e t6 the principal of the building in which he 
|. w^rkrng, to the" superintendent of the community school . 
r >. district he 1$ serving, as well as.to the intermediat* unit super- 
f : • . i'it<?n(^<^f't?, How-*cai.i' a teacher-consultant, working out of 

H"'^ 8^'" acceptance by the teachers of a 
:4- fH'^^/^^'^^'^ op? of i^of not?" . D,Oes or can this ' , 

J.; personnel possibly find, time to attend all the facttlty meetingsr>7 
tC curriculuiln committee! mci^tings, and PTA%ession$ of each of V* 
■ , the local schd-ol districts servtd? .Careful study needs to be' 
made of this problem of the relationship between staff mem- 
•f; y bers of the intermediate unit and the teachers, children anci 
• parents whom thdy serve. 

hTe^ihili/y of bf/ermeJiafe Um^ : \ 

The program of services' administered by the intermediate 
||;:v unit Is dxjtermtned by the needs of the local community schools. 
As these needs change, the administrative structure mlisi be 
capable of adaptations, Flcsihilifj/ and varhtion iu^^ypes and 
^^^^^ of services musi charactcrhe the in termed fa fe unit's ' 
program. . V ^ 

1? '\ !^ ^^^^ intermediate unit' staff to take, responsi- 

bility for developing a program, to guide it through its pre- 
carious infancy, to support it Jn ^ts adolescence, and to have 
y it finally settle down to smoothly flowing maturity only to 
; ' realise that, local districts have grown in their interest and 
ability to support the program to the extent that it could now 
' be carried by the community school units directly; This re- 
sponsibility' for initiating and then releasing, for stim^ating, 
starting, and thert transferring, should be studied. What psy- 
xhojogical maturity js needed to thus produce and then relin- 
quish?. \(7hat supports can be given an intermediate unit staff 
!^ , so tl^at satisfactions arc gained thro^ugh s\icK enterprises? 

The service role may change in many ways, espedally In this 
% day of rapidly growing communities. Here', for example, an 
" intermediate unit has developed a highly satisfactory* library 
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service^ a large pool of^imtruction^ materials purchasecUaijici 
Injriiinistered by \at^^ staff. Tiic time comes 

when one of the cooperating districts sees adv^tages in build- 
ing a local schooUibrary and wishes to nVodify its participatiort 
in the coofjerative service. Can arrangements^ be^made that 
wili^ permit a smooth, transition? ii^re tKerc some aspects pf 
service; such as cooperative purchasing, repairing of books, and 
cataloguing that might still be accomplished more* efficiently 
V and economically centcally? \ 

- 'Attention must^ als^ be giyen to means o{ providing con-^ 
tinuity and Stability to a program. of services from the inter- 
mediate unit/so that, while being. responsive to the 'irrimediate 
needs and interests of any one of the local distridts,- it ^also 
protects the interest of the total group of districts and of the 
staff members in\^lved/ The insecurity among intermediate 
unit st|ff meinbers created when a program* is supported only 
by year-to-year jcontract5L with the districts has operated \n 
some cases against the retaihirTg of high quality peoplenn such 
positions. ^ ♦ . 

Occasionally it may be desirable to centralize, certain func- 
tions that may have hcch started on a small scale in local com- 
munity units but which coulid be pej-forme4 with greater econ* 
pmy or. improved quality if a largef population .were served* 
Administering a pupil transportatidri, program is an example. 
How may this change of. program be acjcomplished smoothly^? 
Study of this process would be helpfuh ^ - - 

Many intermediate units include a variety of local districts 

. ranging irom sparsely populated rural areas to large metro- 
politan areas. A problem faced under such circumstances has 

' to^db with the relationship among services provided^ to these 
cll'-trlcts of varying needs. .What values accrue when a large 
liiban district contributes one^half the support to a cooperative 
audio-visual library? Of when a large group of urban pupils 
is held to a curriculum developed for pupils with a background 

, of rural livingj or yice versa? Are needs of all districts ^equally 
well served? Should distinctions be made between the type of 

Service given an urban district contrasted with that given mo/e 

, ru^al areas? • 
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Flexibility v^'itVregard to use of the re5;ources of other agen- 
Gtes to provide needed services is another aspect of thi$ problem 
arei\, Intermediate unit rcKitionship tb. other agencies has been 
indicated in the preceding section on services/^ In situations 
where the t>ubltc health departrnents are interested and able to^ 
furnish excellent school nuAing service, for example, it would 
seem desirable to promote sucli service, and to give support and 
assistance in making it of -greatest value. Studies need to be 
• niade of the possibility of encouraging other dgencles to 'Varry 
. jhe ball/' What are the potentialities for. service from such 
agencies? How may they be coordinated so' tha^ ^hey con- 
tribufe most effectively to the educational program of the com- 
munity school? What responsibilities shouid be accepted by, 
the intermediate unit for this' coordination? What responsi- 
bility for stepping in with a substitute program^^f none is 
forthconiing from the agenc);? ' - ' ♦ 

si : - --..-^ ^ i 

The Adwinhtrative SlrtictUre, Needed ^ . 

It Is evident fi^om the«ma,ny questions' which have ^b^en 
raised that much needs 'to be done^ hi exploring the. type of 
administrative org|nlziition that will ^naWe the intermediate 
unit to. pr^bvide the most.effective iprogram of ser^vices possible 
to the community schoolsin its areST The relationships between 
each community school arid^the inle;-mediate unit j\re dynamic. 
Research into the nature, of these rclatipmhip$ will do mucirfio 
promote improved educational programs for th<j community 
schools. \ ' i ' 

There arie, howev^er, some substantial guides fpf determining 
a (desirable organizational structure for intermediate ^units. 
"gon^e 0.^ these are charJicteristfc of"* the existing Irterfncdia'tc 
units in a few states: • ' . , 

1. Provision should be made^or an intermediate unit board of education * 
and zh executive officer. A board of education is- essential idr an effective 
educational adminisuative organization/ The board wotild serve as a policy 
-rti^ing body. It shovild be a small groupvto pissure efficient functioning, - 
altniough- the actual^i^^e may depend to some extent upon' local drcum- 
stances. Among its functions should, be that of . appointing, a q^atifiefd 
superintendent/ * > . ' , 
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2. Pr6vtsioh should be made fdr the administrative participation of 
repi:es<ntatives of the community schools in^the area. " The service nature 
of the intermediat''e unit requires thac it be sensitive to the needs of the 
community schools. The intermediate unit board of education must* 
determine policies with respect' to the collective demands and interests of' 
the community schools, Representation might be provided tlirough an 
advisory council^ made up of the combined members of the community 
school boards of education. They shoJld meet at regular ntervals- with the 
intermediate unit board for planning and evaluation. Special advisory and 
study groups^ may also b^*dcsir;^ble h. relation to special problems. 

3. provision should, be made f^r administrative coc'rdination* Ap admin- 
istrative advisory grot) p, made up of all the community school a^^mintstratofs 

in the^ intermediate; area, could ^eet regularly and advise wlt)i the inter- 
mediate Superintendent. ; Problems regarding the selection and functioning^ 
of intermediate unit sta#, evaluation of specific services, scTiedules, and the 
many other details Of administration 'must be planned cooperatively. , Plans 
for additional services and their possibilities need to be tested and informal 
tjon and 'resources pooled. > 

4. The intermediate area should be sufliciently large to assure a prograV 
of services adequate to meet the unmet needs. of community schools. An' 
. optimum size has not been determined. But the intermediate unit should 
* be large enough to provide efficiently most of "the services which will be 

^ needed by the schools in the intermediate are^, It should not, however, be 
so large \ihat it precludes close persona! relationships among intermediate 
unit and , com/nunity school staff members or creates decreased effectiveness 
resulting frorh *'bigne$s.^* ^ ' 

^ 5; Provision should be niade so that the structure can be Adjusted to 
meet changing functions. The services ^liich the intei^mediate unit should 
provide will vary from^> place to place and from time to time, Serviced 
which ^rc initiated by the intermediate unic may> in some instances, be 

t transferred to the community schools, ^t\<i vice versa, Since the specific 
intermediate unit services skould be thpsc which supplement comniunlty 

i^^ jchool programs,, and since the programs which.different community schools 
can provide for themselves can be expected to vary considerably, it WouW 
seenj unwise for any ,specific services to be mandated to Intermediate units, 
An exception would be'^those services which assist the state education depart- 
ment in tht administration of the state ^stem of schools. At theVame. 
time, it would probably be equally unwise to prohibit intermediate units 
from providing an]j^ sp^ific •educational '^rviccs. * 

6; Provision hould be made for cooperatio*^ tmong iijtern^ediate units. 
The desirable service area for a -few specialized Kk vices miy be la i^gcr than 
a. single intermediate unit. Considerable advantage may be gained through 
the sharing of such a service l>y* tW9 or more tfitermedjat^ units, 

^. Provision should be Inade for the adequate rfirfancing of a program of 
services implications are discussed in the succeeding section of ijils chapter. 
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• A$ indicated previously, there are tnmy questions regardfpg 
-the administrative^ structure needed for an intermediate unit - 
^ provide, eflfectivel'y ed;ucatlonal. servic<?s whjch sup- 

the programs o^ community Schools- " For., examplci ' 
//" what i^xtent should the identification of the local commu.- 
Fi^ ' ; "H*?^ 5^ interrnfediate unit be sought? : Is such identificA- 
. -^^^^^^ operation?" When intermediate unit bo'ard 

W^^k^^^t ^^^P^^'^^^' members are popularly Wcted, a certain loyalty 
pK- ? " ^^ w^^d "plans foV represfcntan tlirough com^ . 

^}yrtity school district boards result in the loss of this, value? , 

iif^!-;".^^ are y^t to b^ gns^eredA Many studies ure>/ 

iiiiilliieed^difc 

> H^>W CAN INTERMEDIATE VKtT SERVICES BE FlKAMCEO? ' 

M.f . ' ■ * Educational services cqst rnoney. Funds are just as necessary 
- supi^cirt o^ services provided Jthc intermediate admin- 

gA;:^ istri^tWe unit - ds tb^^ are for^.^ervices' performed, directly 
W^-"^*-' ^^^^^ administrative unit hr by the local community 

Mi^^^ -Yet, in, most stipes under' present prac- * 
ivv' ^^'^^ the intermediate unit of schbol ' administration 'operates 
IIIC' : ' ^^-^ ^ disadvantage! Only a ie> intermediate districts hayc been 
^^|-;>.^,^^ power to levy taxes /or the support of a. service pro- 
lill^i'V^^^'^ while Mn mostj cases, both the state adri)if)istrative iinjt . 
Ip'-^ ^f??^^ ^He local comn^unity unit are fiscafly mdepMendent. ' 0^ ' . 
ife§,/V yearbook li^s emphasized tjiat aVu^ber and variety of . ^ 

educational services can. often « be! jnost effectively* and, eco- 
^^;/^^^<^^yiP^^^^^<i by an intermediate unit. HoW.are these 
"services to be financed?" * , " ' ' ^ 

y ^ While current practice varies am(>r{g the eeve'ral states, inter:^ 
i^l'-y- inetKate units are at present securing fundi from one or rnore 
following s6urees; (a) state^rants, (b) icounty.Yunds, 
|j|^|";^,(o) independent: tax levies, and, (d) contractual agreements \ 
with' local districts; . * A 
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S/afe Suppdrf for a Basic Program 

lAs »n integral part of our state system o(: public education 
tKe intermediate unit pcrfofpis ^unctlorts on^ehalf of the state ; 
ai well as for its constituent school districts. jThe concept that 

A - ■' ' ■ " " 




...v-^^tfe^^ state'should provide ^i'basic or f6unddtion progrttm fdr thib;:.^^ 
Wi^i^^y^^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^\ genejrally Wceptejd.' IriblWs/theri^- 
■ ' ^^ioffi'kKaJ: the state shoul^ underwrite the minimum- program - 
tb.fe j^rov,^ inteVrnedlate districts withiri'thcjstate. 

riurnfeer of states do al^lo<Jate some funds for the s*jpport . 
"qfnhe /mtermcdiate unit« f'he state of Illihois/for example,^ . . 
^ir^ctly payi the salaries of the county^ superintendent and of 'v:!T 
/jab n$$istajit4Upermtertdent ih each of the 102 counties of the 

In~ ad^itiont the s,tate provides Vac^i county superin- , ; 
I^W^W - akKrt|>^^^^ the expenses of his office. ^ A nu'^;*"^" ^ . 

l^fl;:^ ;'I'he l^doilitlortal servkes provided! uy, the^ intermediate Units 
California are supi^rred directly by the state. A state 
iMil^ ■ appropriation of p J^'per AbA i>j allocated \o a Coui^ty Sch^l 'v 
^ - ^ Service Fund administered through the county superintendent's 

office; "' ' ^'-^ - .".^ ^^/. .\ , - 

All state^ provide some forin of state aid for the s^^ of - 
public schools. Th^se funds at^e usually distrlbujed-'to the local 
school districts! through i:He jintbrmedfate isuperintendent of 
schools as. one , of the ^comm9rtIy Accepted functions of his 
.olfi^;.e/- Shoiild legislation b^ enaclted which wOiild permit the \ * 
iriterrnediate unijt to retain som^ perc^ these funds iox ^ * 

the;suppori of.th^ edu.cattonal seyyicas provided? The answer. ' , ; 

|: "L^' The availability of state aid for the support of services to be 





rnediate superintendencles of the state. -4 
v Desirable as state support may be — and^such support shoulo^^ 

; i be expanded considerably in many States— the need for and the 
t . ^ vise of .these funds should continually be re-examined in the 
^ \ lighjt^ of' changing <:ondit!ons. • Are there any dangers in the 

^cj/i liberal support of intermediate urtit service functions paid out 

r.:/ . of state funds?' Would it tend to perpetuate the continuation 
if ' of certain se^rvioes which could better becon'ie^thc f unctiori of 

- the cony^^lSiliy school districts? Would it tend to lead to a. 
weakening of local responsibility and Jnitiative for determining 
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f the value and need of certain services? .\Vould ft mcom»gey: fi 
, - . , oVerfmphdsis irt the'suppo)-t- of one jihase of the .ichoor pro'- ' 

gram, at the expense of^her phases?. • Ate these real dangers- 
J • inherent in Any sta^x^id. program? <pr are they nierely:bbjfic- 
.tions^r^^ed-inHhe minds of those who oppose state support 
fi^--^?-^i<)^ s;«iool$ in any form? ' ^ 

'^■i;: Shpp^rfrom CoHitfy Ftiiicls f . ' . . , 

l^r^P^mttncdiAt^ units should be allowed and encouraged, unde^! f? 
^5:v3;>?:# F^K^'ons of <iny foundation prograrn, to.exce.ed the mjni- • <. 
P^X^H'f J«¥s.<>^ performance set forth therein. ^The concept of 
^:/^M'^:<^<'^^'^'^?ti9n shoul(J apply as fully t^^the intermediate 
i^; Mistrict^as it shoyld to the community. soh»>ql district. ' 

: . . Vnder present- laws most intermediate unit^ of school admiri- 
' i^^i^^iipt^ ^f^cotgAtmed as county districts under the adminis- 
M^':. ^"^''^'^ of 3 county superintende^rtt^ of schools. Aetivitie? or- 
sponsored :by the countlr superintendent's office are . 
|f;> .- , usually eligibre for support .out of county Vunds appropriated * 
|fX- County Board of Supervisors or Comrhissioners. In 

M: ,. most instances under present, practice the cQ}ii\^y>furnishes the " 

superintendent wiph . office\ space "an4 equipment and 
B-fi V usually allows him some funds, for 'clerical help. It 'may also * 
P .y . provide for traVel expense 9nd other\ ordinary costs of running 
; ' hiwdary lim (xf ait intermediate area are 

^l: -: cotermifions tM fhgse'of a political unit, 'the gefieral taxing 
^|>:.i authority qf the govlmmhital unit 'jiMshes d, iustifiable source: 
mi' ^""^^ iup'pori of intetviedilfe unit fuuctiom. 

f"^ attitude of fnany couhty sjifiecvisors" or com-' 
IJS"V\ frequently 'orfe of Indifference v/hem they are 
Iri; to vote fuftts ,for 'the support of .Vd6cational .services to 

! ^ provided on a county-wide b'a^is. JThe county sup^rlh. 
v , tcndent must' exercise al] of his talents ofvleadership if he (s to 
:■ 4 be succ«sful in obtaining tax< funds from\his source for initi- 
, '^^"8 services from his office, -i f . \ 

. The siiuation may be somewhat easier \in those instances 
l^:* where a particular service is first inaugurated through the' . 
P'i* .efforts of some other agency, or. through the cooperative action 
of thfe community, school districts. Having proved its worth 

teilis: ■ - . \ ■ . 

:. . ^ . .. . ■ 'V 
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■and desirability ta- the puDiiCv the/cbunty b^ard may rrior^-s 
rajadily s^e the v^]ue pf supporting the service on a'rrxore perma- 
nent basis by'an appropriation of cburtt^; f«nds. ^ ^ * r' /^ 

This nvght be illustrated, in 'Kenosha Coyntyr "Wisconsinv , 
.a county-Wide program of mental hygiene service^ vas inaugu- ; 
rated by /^the \V^isc6nsin State Division 'Mental JfeiygieneTr^ 
This pt>ogram Received its' ifioancial supp^^^ thej Federi^ 

Mental Health. Act during its first tht'ee , years of operation. 
This pc^^rarn was very successful apd was transferred to the 
administra^tion ot the courtty suporintendent of schools and , 
Jupj)orced entifely by county^ fii^ , • , 

T/^ Vqwcy^ T6:Uvy faxes X,^^ ^ ' ^ ; 

• In^ iome «|dt^§ ^the interniediate unit : is fiscally independent 
and has the Juth<^rity to adopt a budget and^levyxtaxes. Fiscal 
independence with ^he complete power of decision 

; the expenditure o^^^udgeted^ funds follows the AmeVk^an tra^ 
ditlor) of local responsimlity^d independenCe.of ac^fon. ^3{fh^n 
intermediate board Qned«^rfion ^m^^ are- elected, either^by 
a direct vote of the pfegplV or by the members of^^e^constltupni 
community school d|trijn$,. there is Ifttle likeliho^of extravan 
gance or of . the in t$r mediae uni( usurping* fimfctions whicH 
can better be, per forme^ by the jotal commur^it ^ r\. 

One pf^the obje^tiom to be raised ag^in^t tH)^ granting 
of taxing powers toin?e«wedi^te^ scb<?ol administration 

is that it ^creates another government;il,tax\njg authority to be 
addcd^b ao glready complicated t^x structiire. Th)s cannot ■ 
be denied. ■^ In instances where the interWdiilte ^'linit is not 
granted complete fiscal it^ependerice, it? may \ through a refer- : 
endum of the people* obtain the rightUo levy Vspc^cial tax f<j5 > 
the $upport of 'a particular ser^icevW thi^. procedure tot 
raising fund^ is unlikely td bpcpme a commoX practice, its 
possibilities should be explofctd., /■ - ' \ 

Fi fid firing Services through Cfoper^^tive ^^fhn ' , . 

Qbtainihg funds fot providing- educational servic^ by th^> 
intermediate unit thfough contractual agh;ei\ients ,w^th. local 
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' this-ptbccdure invol.;cs the volunbrvparticip^tion 
.1?" P".! in<'ivi'dual community sphpol disiri^^^and. there- 
. ; J)te.'nas limitation's ' {f -i U^.k^e , ^-jS. t-i . 



I ' . r -- — •^« »vt)ial 'agreements lor eau-!, 
<■ v; .'^^^'O"*! s^^fviccs also, facihtate' ahojh'e/ feincl pf sharing. They 
^l! a cooperative attack on common .problems' of the 

; , vrgvcr^l/ community school di$tri<it$' in the intermediate area. , 
: vT*^ members .irivoiyed 'participate in arca-^'ide'cduca^ 
: Viiional activities, which -sefve: tb bjroadeh. the resources available 
UV* community scW)6l district in the sblution of its prob- 
l?ms. Contractual agrecments>masanothefmepns of equal- 
: ... |r*?^8 «aucati(^al,opportqnity fprahe^ pupils of the interme- 

brings jo each local community the cei<;iencie$ 
[ffr''-'^'^^ large- scafe operations make t)ossible, a's in 

lirocucemcnt, processing, and maintehance of ma^eriili At 



method of providing, seNc,es by 6r . through tl\e 
I;a 5:, ' intermediate ui^it can* be expected. The possibilities are oracV 
|5?^;ticallyun!(m'ited, , , x ^ \ 

' V ^^*f"P'e5pf actual operating programs of service described! 
|ii.Vif» earlier chapters of thfs yearbook indicate that several .differ- \ 
wifmethods of computing the rate of payment by the separate \ 
cooperating districts are bein^^tilized. Methods commonly !^ 
i^'^. usetfinclude those based ^n (a) a flat rate per school, (b) pupil * 
f^y. cnfol'mcnt or aveiag^ daily attendance, (c) number of class- ^ 
;i vW room or teaciuy- units, (d/^assessed valuation, and (e) cost of 
^^^i-BIYlSl P^^^ day. vOf ten a comhinatif* of two or 
|Vf : «^^^^^^ of these",meiKods is ^sed lii^etermining the IW^I district V " 
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contribution. The use of ^*true*^ or equalized yaluiU-on, dSjpAf 
:of the bases for cor-iputing the rate ,of contnbution hfis dft V 
';fiquilli2atb^ about it that is pommendatory. ^Asise^- 

:ftieii|^^^ flat rate per district ba^is compluely igndr^ Bo'li 
"^tKtifactors of ability to pay anii the. quantity of the service 

rendered. 

;ln spite of the many desiral^!^ features of contractual ar- 
rangements, complete dependefice by the intermediate, unit for 
:$0POtt of ^ its service pfo^ram on funds obtained thijough 
1 tfic cdbpefative act fon^c^f the, constituent cooimurrity districts 
r.iises certain problenls. They rnust t>e recognized and considered. 

Most serious;iS^the Uck of permanence and stability for any 
servjce program that depends entirely on v9luntary support. 
WHl it bc^/possible to offer prbfession^il employees the security > 
to whicl/they arc entitled? sCan these employees be guaranteed 
the privileges of tenure arid ^retiremjent which they would re- 
ceive^lf employed by cdmmunl"^' school districts? tf not> well 
qualified staff members^may hesitate to accept a position in an 
interniediate unit, even though the position may in other 
spects b^ exceedingly attractive and challenging. 

A ,sec6nd problem concerns the^ modification of ^ contract 
service t6 meet changing conditiops. A participating loci^l^ 
district may,* as a /esult of increased enrollments, increased 
revenue,: or other cause, find that it is able to assume" direct 

, responsibility for the service and wi^h to withdraw its Support 
from th^interhiediate unit program. In accordance with the 
general principle that a service should 'be performed by tie 

^ local community if it cari be cairried out with ''Completeness, 
equity, and efficiency/^ this action should be encouraged; What 
then happens to the program in those remaining districts which >^ 
are still unable to provide the service except on a cooperative 
b^sls), need to be discontinued in these dis- 

tricts? Gan the intermediate unit continue to provide it? 

Circumstances will vary, but. in actual practice this problem 
may no^ be as difficult of solution in most instances as it might 
at firit appear. The remaining distr/cts may be able and will* 
TnXw^fuHrslTa^aditionarfuhds for t he"su^lS5n bf th^par cicxilar 
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,. - .jervke program in rauin fox^the increased service that would 
;r {:;lje available to them. Or intermediate unit staff members 
; -4/wli^e duties have been lessened may be used for inaugurating 
i' --:'^'^^dfi^ionii\ service that is needed and ^an best be provided 
' *; .Py>th^;»ntei'med!ate unit. Or, if the state has an equah"zation 
( z 'pjt6pm for intermediate units, any needed service coul^ still 
. r; guaranteed. The widespread iiid ri.pid growth of th^ c^n- 
tract method of providing educatioftal services indicate that 
P''<^'5l«'^s are not insurmoiintabl.;. 

5,.;;G»/W« for Fittaiichig Infer mediate Unit Services 

; • ■ ?• Actual practice snd what is believed to be icieal practice are 
; ; often widely separated in a discussion of methods for financing 
' program of educational services, Although it may appear 
r to bfi impossible to realize the "ideal," or for- that matter even 
agree as to what is ideal practice, there is considerable agreement 
as to tho principles that should serve as "guides to action." It 
; is quite possible, perhaps even probable, that present guides may 
■ , need to be changed as new. Ideals and insights are developed, 
.as conditions change, or as research or experience 'suggest the 

• desirability of new principles. 

* The following, t^tdtlve,princi:>ies are list^^jn the hopTthat 
i ^"«y will be helpful as guides trthose who^re responsible for- 
n , developing methods or procedures for financing a program' of 
:\-\ intermediate unit services! '■ . 

' ' ' 

1. Pinanclil support should be adequate to provide for those services 

• . which cih most effectively and economically become a function of the 
. , intermediate unit. « 

2. The «ate should share in 6nancing the intermediate unit's proeram of 
services. • . 

I 3. The state should assume responsibility for a foundation program by 
; underwriting the minimum program to.be provideJ by the intermediate 
units Within "the state. 

• 4. The state's contribution sholild be based on the principle of equalization. 
S.\ Intermediate units should be permitted and encoiiriged to exceed the 

^undation program. Necessary funds may be obtained by levying a tax 
•equally upon the entire intermediate area as determined by the intermediate 
i ^<l»«f'«'*.>?"<J of education. This i^ay be collected by the general taxing 

«lrtlKwit)fv,gf-thc-<listf5c4-01^ 
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^. The financial structure should provide for creative and experimental 
programs. ^ / v / 

Indirect financing through contractual agreements between the int^r* = 
mediate administrative unit and local community districts should be used 
as a method of supporting those types of intermediate unit services which 
are of a special or temporary nature^ The development of pilot programs or 
the support of services which are not to be extended to all constUuent com- 
mi^nKy districts are other examples of , the desirable use of contract financing; 
However, when a service becomes a generally recognized function of the 
intermediate unitr Contndf financing should be replaced by direct financing 
to guarantee consistency of service and efficiency of administration. 

g, A budget for all Intermediate district activities should J>e prepared 
by the intermediate district superintendent and approved by theantermediate 
district board in accordance with state regulation^ and practice. 

9. Compensation of employees of the intermediate district should be based 
upon a salary schedule that recogni:5^s the experiences, qualifications, and 
responsibilities demanded for efficienf service on'^lhis level and should include 
all pfivileges accorded professional workers in other types of districts of 
the state. \- i 

10. The salary of the intermediate superintendent should be determined 
by a board of education that recognizes its responsibility for providing edu- 
cational services and leadership that will make a com preheasive program 
of educational opportunities ^y2\\zhU \o ev^ty community* 

11. The financial structure of the intermediate unit should be reviewed 
at* £tequmtJntervals-an/J kept sufiiciently.^flexlble tlwt it^ can be changed 
in the l^^ht of experience and research. ^ 

WHAT LEADE^RSHIP IS NEEDED FOR X PROGRAM OP SERVICES? 

A comitiunity school will provide j comprehensive program 
of educational services 'to the extents that the citizens under- 
stand their need for the services and ^re willing i»nd able to 
pay for them. The, real question of providing a new service 
or of maintaining one already established is jvhether or not it 
"measures up" when considered against other educational sery 
ices or personal, wants. ' - ' r 

The services essential to a coiriprehensive program of educa 
tton have previously been outlined. iSome can best be provided 
by each community school while others are likely to need inter- 
community cjcvelopment and financing. - Yef> in a derfiocratic 
society, it is not ihe educator .(superintendent, principal, or 
- teacher) - who decides-what-'service^-^halUcomprUe-the-educa:^^ 



lltiph^l program; it is the peopU themselves. The^ role the 
jducaH^^^^ in th^ ikvelopment of ediiciiiouS s<^n..e h 

pj^<>|^^^ // possihle for a commiuifty to act. wisely on 
0^fj^l/^ofj^(}ucanona^^^ 'J 

Jr f^^^^ ^Vi intermedi/te unit this means the 

^^P^f^^^ioh of his own st^ff^ service to the Varloys communities 
; thfciugl^ the staffs of the communily. schools, stimulation of 
^\the ^if^^ by grouj^s concerned with public school educa- 
jtiph/ahd'i*ncoUragem other formal and informal agcn- 
:: :cies and groups. V \ \ > 

^ The administration of the Intermediate unit should be based 
';/flrmly upon an understandirf^ that its major purpose is that of 
- supplementing the! efforts 6f\)ie community sch6ois. This 
kind pf leadership roje is someWh'^t/different from and more 
difficult than that usually required or provided* Jt is very 
likely that the development of a program of services will depend 
more upon the quality of the educaVional leadership than upon 
the particular admuiistrative structiSF^ within which the lead- 
ership . functions. EveVy decision made at the intermediate 
level must be in keeping with the principle of local' community 
responsibility; The leadebl^ip must be \a ware' of the historical 
. bases of American education and the American comrnunity to 
' insure against implementiri'g\a program 'pf intermediate unit 
services from the top down* '.'^ 

Intermediate unit leadershifi, which ass'ure| local community 
responsibility has many ImporWnt implications. What kind 
: :'o£ intermediate unit staff is needed to iriipleitifent this philoso- 
phy? How should such a staff be selected^ Hpw can the 
intermediate unit staff be improved once it is^on the jolj? ^^^hat 
^.are the leadership development implications as regards the c6m-: 
munity schools? How can the intermediate, bnit best aid 
community educatfon ^through school boards and advisory 
gj-oups? How can other agencies be stimulated to provide needed 
services? These questions oeed to be considered. 

Selecting the Intermediate Unif Staff / , ^' i 

Tht' program of services developed by the intermediate unit 
"^should "povrourdf th? n?ed"oflHdiV1dult:cohTfflWit^ schosls 
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for these services. But the success of the program will depeHd . 
li^rg^Jx UP^^-^^^ >v^y which the service is provided* Just as 
:th<| feibher is the heart of a cUssroom, so the interniediate oiftit^^^ 
t:"lf| or consultant is the key to effective use of tliiC^; !^ 

/.specialized intermediate unit services. A director of traospor- 
v^^'tatio^^ is well idjusted socially aud whose relationships 
' \/wjth th^ cdmmunit'^ lool principals or superintendents i^jij 
\a:Kigh professional Jevcl will find his service more effectively 
/;used than will a direictor whose middle nam<* is 'IGrumpy^' and 
; whose professional spirit is null and Void^ In the d<?velopment 
r of interniediate unit services to communities, it is essential that 
y;great care be taken to select the best pedplc to handle the special 
jobs. The intermediat^e su|imntendent has the greatest leader- 
ship responsibility for the selection of a staff which will assure 
the development of a-suctessfulprogram of services. / 
In addition to finding the staff with the right personal char- 
\acteristics for the job; -it is essential that tlje staff be competent/ 
\^hat they know their specialties well. This should beNh termV 
oXboth formal training and experiences. A curriculum'coordi- , 
nator 'who Js. personally well adjusted and gets along with 
teachers may not be an asset to the staff if his training and : 
experience are so meager or unrel.ated to his particular position 
that no real aid is given to the communities served. The inters 
mediate superintendent ha$ a dualnsponsibility in this regard— ^ ^ 
, the selection of an appropriate and competent staff and th^ 
encouragement of a more significant and realistic training 
experience for interniediate staff by the colleges arfd universities. 

In additipn to personal characteristics, professional; compe- 
tence, and experience^ it is essential that-persons selected for 
significant positions with the intermediate unit staff under- 
stand the nature of * rural cor^munities and their people*. 
Knowledge of rural life and living and experience in themj if 
possible, may be just as significant, for an art consultant's suc- 
cess as his knowledge of ^rf and the teaching'of art. Unfor- 
tunately many, teachers and administrators working in rural 
areas are lacking tn an understanding of and* appreciation for 
ruraljiving— its values and problems. \^ . 



by rural cdudtors. What 
T'^}WM j*^Won makes the greatest cdhtribiitton in an educa- 
' children? Do specialists for the intw* 

^^^H?^*?^^^'^' "<^<^d a soh'iewhat different type of preparation 

college programs need to be adjusted to 
i-.^B^^^lt^K^ intermediate unit staflf? Do the best 

l^ssrooAi teaehers niake the best p'erson>iel for the intermediate 
ffi^nit staff? \ . 

" SoWe of these questl^ons might be answered from the pooling 
rjof'past experiences; others will. reqyirc soun<^ investigation. 

'ilmprovivg the htterme^^iei/e VtiU Staff 

' 'V\\^ \nx.ctv(\cdnie subednterident has .responsibility -/or pre-' 
paring staff members for their role as leaders in their various 
specialties, The mtermediat* superintendent may be solely 
responsible fof this leadership role in th^ development of serv- 
ices when he is the only pers(|n w:ith intermediate unit responsi- 
bilities. However, when, his staff increases- to four, ten, or 
twenty or more professional workers, she leadership mponsi- 
bilities shift to his co.workers. This broadening of ahe base of 
leadership responsibility cVnnou.be accomplished by' mefely 
designating, tasks. It muit be , done by imervice development 
on the part of the. staff ^'nd by advanced professional prepara- 
tion. Leadership .by th'e intermediate superintendent should 
vv^htinually keep In fo<ius the end product, of' better service' 
I to rur.ll comrtTiOijiti^s. / ' . . 

^^^^^^ rather basic steps may first have to be ti-.keu 
ttVassure rhe interm^<jiate superintendent an acceptabfe lei\der- 
ship role. Where th^ iritermedUt^ siip^rintendent is ah elected 
official and where the professional ■ requirements needeJ to 
qualify for the job are low, he may, never be looked to /or 
; leadership by the administrators of community schools. Such 
^ intermediate superintendents may have served a leadership role 
in relation to schools when six or eigl)t grades of education, 
were an acceptable maximum for rural children.^ 6ut. today 
the intermedi,itc superintendent should be among the most able; 
professional persons in the entire area which he seVves, High 
sun4ardijbji.sc.l£c]jim 
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/of rohl educii^ 4f high swnd^rds cannot be attained wH^t 
vhe is an elected official, then unceasing eflforts should be exerted >- 
' for rxvaking it an appointive position. 

; :f Ri^l^^^^^^^ the present level of developmeht of the ^ni^^'^' 
vm^^^^^^^ a given state, the potentbl for impf5V|ftg.^t^ 

^^fCff;^^^,!^^^^^^ important to recognize the positio)t ff6m 

^#Hi(^li^t^ more impohant \$ the^need Vo b <^in 

' jft{6pc^^^ A progrurn^of $ervices to supplement the efforts of 
<o^^ schools should not wait for laws to be passed or all 

' Uadnihib fdr Community Schools - ' . " / * ' * 

Bijiftlly significant. to the role of the intermediate superin- 
;'te^dent in^the leadership development of his own staff is th%t 
of leadership development within the various community school 
units of the area. Any educafidnar service provided by the 
ijntermediate unit is useful pnly to the extent that its use is 
accepted and encouraged by^the community school. The com- 
munity school administi'ator c nd the teachers of the commu- . 
nity school have important leadership rdles" in their school and 
in their community. They hay^ leadership roles in relation to 
intermediate unit personnel. They must understand their rela- 
tionship and ifhportahce to^helr particular responi^iUilityi to 
their schodl an^ community, to , the intermediate unit staff,, 
and^to th^ various intermediate unit services. Very often they 
are the interpreter^; psychological services are likely to be^^me 
meaningful to the parent of a fourth -grade boy through his 
regular teacher. Leadership skill is needed?. 

■./„■ . . . t'':/;'' . • -■•,.„ ■ .■ . i--^ ^ r r 

The professional staff of ^he intermediate unlt must be a>v<ire 
of the need and assist in, the development pf jea^ership on the 
part of community school personnel. Of teK this means simple 
acceptance of intermediate' unit workers by the community 
school, administrators. This acceptance as well as the effective 
development of leadership responsibility will depend almost 
entirely uipon the competence* and personal characteristics of 
intermediate unit staff, ' The importance of desirable qualities 
in the selectionrof the" staff has already. been di$CJiissed*j.Jni_ 



Itifiz^ the gMidaftce of intertncdiit^; „, 
cdt]|$Mlt~dj)t$ a»*e one mfctns of gaining bot}> 

jnutmedi^te 

C)oi|' in t^^^^^^ 

Wi^^-^^^ii:tri^ mzet dncc a month with ^ mu^ic coordinatot for the^ 



i;;! -f ^^e^^^ntiai jh^it ^they t>e maintained at a leyei acceptaDie to tnq ■ sx^^r 

the community^ It'is t^htough numerous contacts \ 
^i] 5^^mong com^nity school and Jntetrnedliatg unit staffs that the 
'f?f^l2^^Wst'decisi^ tegai*ding.a pardcula^ser^ be determined* 

*Th^re^^^^^ numeroVs' unsolved/ problems as to the leadership . • 

desirable to ^ork through" corr^nj^nity school peVsonneK How--- 
ever, this kind of lead^Vship^Is so vita] that attention rhyst U 
?!v given to It a^ a nieans of p^vi^^ing a more effective program 

, of community education. * - . . 

ffe leadership jot Boards of^Educdtfon attd Adviidfr)/ Groups 

f|:>: Community school boards ^f educatioM 
J|jii2c<ivie^ units are responsible for the frtajor policy decisions 
^|^-:f>egardihg the educational pro^tani; • Fact finding regardiftg 
for a particular >scrvi<:e and proposals as to'how it 
fl^intght be financed ;a;e within the stope of the community 
f?IH' school and inte/medlate unit .administral<)rs* responf^ibllitics. 
IpJ^ f Ojice the need is recognized and proposals for ;,ftnancing are ^ 
*^i> determined, ^the focal responsibility of the administrators be- 
StferVpmes one 0/ leadership. In this case it is leadersHip^ f or the ^ 
V 6f a n^w service or to.ward developing a better way^ 
IH^^spf operating an existing seryice? It means education and con- 
viciion. /It entails prep^ratiotkof clear and forthright pro- 
fcposals with the necessary supporting ihformati^^ often 
£enconrpas$«^^ n^^K 
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J2f2''. V ) ' ,, COMMUNltv' SCHOOL AT^b^NTMMEOlAtE.VNl? , 

: { only bt^Wds of cduc.uion^ut various advUory groups wha,hav6^^ 
* ^Vparticiijar Interests \n the proposals bcir^^ made. ,\ . / ' 

For example; both the^ intermediate superintendent 4tid. fK6 ^;^ 




fin?in<;ing \th6 scf^ce indicates that the community v/ch^^^^^ 
might contract for the service if it were provided by the"intcr*=v 
* mediate ^mit. Another proposal suggests the levy of an add^^^:~\: 
:.*ftioiial Intermediate unit tax in order to obtain the nec<!jssary 
funds.' Let us assume that,' in either case, the SUt^ /wO^^^^^ 
r.^' supply 40 percent of the c6$t, Before the piropo^ed service^ 
4 * ; can bcr made operative^ however, it must ^ be accepted by , the 
/ separate community boards pf educ<\iion. The bo^^rcl/tftUsf Be; , 
assured that«*the service is needed and dedrable, and parents':''^ 
. mu^t'be aware^ ^ the value which can accrue from such an ' ^" 
additional tax increase: Perhaps in no otherv^pQ^of situation * 
is the leadership abiHty of the .intermediate administrator put 
to so stringent a test. Here his feadership must, involve his 
fellow administrators in the community units, the^eachers con* ^ . 
perhed with children needing psychologicaPaid^^ the boar^ds of 
ediicatlon, the aclyisbfy groups concerned^^ the organisations 
such as PTA and- motKers. clubs, community'agencies, service 
club^, the Grange^ jhe Farm Bureau, media of masi communi- ' 
c^^tjons, and' the\ individual clti/.en who eventually pays his 
share of the bill. * ^ _ • ^^v- 

.The intermediate^ unit*s leac|er$hip through b6ar*d$ and ^^d- 
vis6ry groups is complex, but in a democratic system it is most, . * 
^efcefitiah The decisions made by boards of ,educati,on and the 
p6licie5 they estabh'sh ar<^ dependent to no small degree oh the ; 
leadership ability of the administrator,* Basically, tl\e adminis- 
Vrator provides the leadership vyhich deter^nines policy decisions 
to be administered. If lie is^unable to provide^ this, leadership, ; 
he may have .nothing to administer. ' ^ 

Stimulation of Oth^r* Agc^icics \ 

' - tOnc of the objectives of educational leadership is*t6 get the'- ^ 
J r needed service to the needy by tlie rnost e|fectiy.e means^, Jff 



.'^€\m\p Ulie^e in effective $<jrvice, the means by VhkK N 
, ^''that s<5fvke is*$0pplied hM c6ncern oWy to the «3itent -thai Ct 
^. , , js ii) Jine^^with pre-established coticepts of democracy, ifUt"; 
f ;^ reJatloKshlfj iS^;)hc inte'rrti^diatc unit in coordm|tittg theieiji^r'''' 

agencies has previously, been indicatejl. itf^^jjls.' 
'>^;;^¥teH^i ;.Howev<«r, the leaders^ implic'ations of . this iAsk% 

k servicf 'iuch as health inspections 'and *follownip<ah\Be ': 
effectively in a given 5ltuati(>n by an agdrtiOy ' 
';;.;:n^tnei- thM. the school, for ."^xampl^ then they should be so 
.''l^' -?|§Pf P^'*M,' However, if they cannot o^4^"e not thys'pr^f- 
■ believe that, health Inspections. and 

:5l>'!.|W^p-up afe essehtial to a comj>rehensive program o"f cduca-r; 
^:' VUidh/ then school leadership shpold be exerted, to get the job ' 
^'^V^.t' J^'^Jtlier situation, certain kadershij) Responsibility to 
-s^e that the need is met rests, with the school. Likewise it could 
co-exist in the health agencies of a county or region. 
y. , Ther.e are numerous Mother heeds tliat have- several groups 
^. with leadership responsibility to see- tUA they ?re ac'com^lished. 
. Homemaking prograrns for adiilt women are of signiftc|ncMo 
the Agrict^ltural Extension Service as well as to, the school. 
S^ ^Il- ^^"^ ^^^^^ education programs in 'agriculture. 

^iC ? Service and the^ c^ommuriity school's 
B.^ '^J^'"'^^'^"''^ program may have jiniilar objectives. 

•'^J^^^'b'l'ty the intermediate unit in situarions of 
tY^^Wlf^SP^ may be basically one of stimulation. If- other than 
I^H-^iSSM^^f^*^^'^^ ^t)le to d6 the" job effectively, the school 

s.^t'W b§ stimulated to cooperate In every possible wayl :-; 
6?^--|f^ school agencies prefer that the school, organize 

f'^^ -^^^^> ^h^" ^^^^^ agencies need <<> be stimulated . 
f. schools in^ej^ery way possible. In some instances', 

M;)i%b6th groups forget the prime focus of meeting the needs of 
W:r s'l?' f*?P^^ ^"'^ ^^"^ succumb to "empire building.". In such 
j;,1.)4 5situatlon- at'the community level, the intermediate super- 
;^A»*'P^*^"^^"^^h*^"H i>f>ssess sufficient leadership and courage to 
?^t£bitrate for the best interests of the public. Occasionally, the 
maybe reversed and the community s'chodl administrator ■ 
'• ''i!^my^^n4 itJibcessaty-to bi-ingithe public good-'baGk-int^-loemr^ 

„ i ■: 



Jf • - • . ' Wthk acceptance 6f responsibility frt 'the jeadefsKlp cM^^^^^ ■ 
' ""' i.Vc'dmttiunity becomes part and parcel of t^e c<>mmwity $«ly<^^ r :'; 



tWMim^iiWMt is, just befeinnmg to be^^neciiv^ 
-4ti^fei/?itVt^^ and need/considenble study tlKd',r^eaLCh>;.,ri 
T -r*^ 'b'ilor^'jj^eclfic techniques and methods can be sugg^^tcd^ -At 
- ' " T pi-eseiTt it .provides a challenging' area for exploration by capable^^ 
Lf '^/.r : *' jhterntediate -rupcrintendents.' ^ , 

V '''' inierMe'diale Vfiif Leadf/shlp ' ■ ' . J '\T_ "fy: 

- i-' - V ^ .Leadership for the determination and establishment of needed 
' services and fir the tmprpvement of prjesently operating serv- 
4^X''} ices is the major leadership task of the intermediate superln- 
tendency. This IftadersHip, cannot Be provided by a single 
. person or by a single administrative group. It may begin 
, *5th the' superintendent but invokes leadership^in his total 
staff, leiidership by "community schodl personnel, leadership with 
. and by boards of education and advisory groups/and leadership 
' ' with respect to other agencies and ?Drgan^wtions at both loca] 
... community and inter mediate, area Icveh: It is a 'Complicated 
. " 'U- ^ 'task requiring the best in professionlf trainlng and a variety of 
f^-T— -weffttai-wi^ierrccs.- Leadership of the type necessary for th^ ' 
^ : .t -ititeriticdiat<; unit is in Us developmental stage. Study and 
ti^£^ : interpretation as means of improven^nt are needed. This study. ^ 
. . and interpretation might be jointly undertaken-by th^'.^$^-: 
^ - . : 'elated 'professional organizations, the Dcparfment of - 
P Education, K^EA, and interested colleges and universities. It 
\ might be stimulated by the:>Iatlpnal Con)miss!on on the Inter- 

mediate Administrative Unit. , ,. , * 



Hoi>HOULD'THE iNTERMEDUTfi uWtT BE ID^OPED? 

throughoilt this chapter an a'ttemi/t has been mWde to de- 
. Icribe a functional interm'cdiafe unit/ This intermediate unit 
would be able- to serve the sme ^dac/tion departnTenrm much" 

lERir ./ ... A : - ^ 



''1^'j,-'M^0m KtKe hatUral chaiihel of x^ommunic^tiOn be^tw • ■ 



^^^M^^^t^^^ %^<^^^^ form, mtef^di^te u^h^^^^ ^du-'^ ;^r ^ 
;?^v^'t-^^^^ in/exiftence for ' more than 

fAie-^dcspnb^ h^re IS new;- It is softiewHaiP^^^^^^^ ' 



i'^.iuj*'*^ ^ Jiumbei' of scat^iffd if)stance$ in,<>ther states whete ihuch ■ 

'S jf.OgVtfss has been ma«i$'tpwar^ ai^proadhmg it. But most' inter- v 

; j : will begin, to -approjcK the cQncept which" has &een di'scussW. 

;!>.. Att^fion iTD^ds to be direct^d. to how this (development cao , - 

. ,aiid sh6uldi?ke ,plac.e. A blfaepriitt and detaikd specifi<fati 
il^;- ?(<||iihls 'n^^ developmerit.shotjld/iiot be exp^^^^^ Our 
Vr^ 'Cbnt^rn here i$ to examine some 0^ the imp^ 

PevelopiitgUoreFiincnomltifteriAediateU^^ 1 

r*V':l^<''^h«sp;f«fic nature of jn^ considerably -■ 

34'states whicKhqlv haVe sdnlejorrn 'of. intermediate \'- X 

?l$l>?#"'^*ti<>«- ; It can be expected, theriffore, that the, develop- . ; ?; 

|^;#W^n| of the intermediate/units Jn eafch. oif the .y^f^ou^ states ' ■■■ 

l*yi{»\fill continue, to follow varying patterns. " „ ' ' - 

y^fhQok has 6eeH that'"the community " '} 

f school is the nidst importsijit. unit of school operatiort. The - I: 

ll;V.'.f^°'ts arid activities -bf the\infermediate unit and the state' ' f « 

^t.'i; e<Ju<;^^tion dej^artment should be such 'that the ability of com- '. ' 

SV-fttiUnity schoo s to reach their objVctiycs is increased, Changes- ^ 
it- the ^d ucattonal structure^:^hich ar6 necessary to#tlie dev^op- ^ 

ki^f l^t^^^^^ Intermediate units should always be made /-i 
|^i^J\7rt )erms of <his, relationship. 

BBIf '''^^ • ^ " !: ■ ^' - ■ ' • \ ■ ' " ^ ^' • ^ . ^ . . ?^ ' . ' 

fe?; 1* / ■ ^ - * - ,>. ^ - ; ^ ^ • ■ ■- "■ . •. ^ : • / ^ ^ : 
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r * i-A '^..I'He^^eveldpnient of the intermediate unit believed ne^e^sSr^, .* V^,- 

^V4' Virtd;A.tHe .structiiVd changes and modifications which, will • be . 
.Vy.rtcj^lW'd "can accomplished by alternative procedjJfcs/ 'A^ \ 
i''!%'jix p^pji6\xnig\\t be drawn in terriw of the remodeling of a h6ti$#. * ' V 
5;Tf" /. ^Fiwt/.Q.^ course, the need - to. remodel must«bc recognized.; ^ 
(5;f "T;KTki:tBe:ehd product of the changes determjpfed. > ^l^ns f<|r : r . ' 
f^i l' T'^'t^e-fei^ld 'changes can thert be mjide and imple'rriented ih'"%j[ft 

^' V'-'i^f "iH^ lfe^^^^ available; But the specific pli'i\s and theifridi^^;;; "'^ 
:%et in which changes are made are likely td be difif<*r<ihi; if-^t"^. ii 
V^-.-iw^ '^^y^^^ be remodeled is th*t of a small boy. mSide of blocH^,' ^ 
t:y''^-^'*l'6f:A}h\ bouse wjiich,must'.rcmain'°)nhabited throughoutVlhe '.\ 
\'^4?'^~.^H^eration. In the first instance it^might be much easler and ■ 

: -^'<5%»oTe deslr^able to tear dowrt-t^he pile of blocks and start again.' 
fe|y.,C,''5; Bttt;^h^i'e'tK house is t^eal,-the problpM ii4iDmew%|^^i|feXl"!' • 
Y^^:-^:- ? I The expensive an<J established" fbUnddtion,ttie,extO!'" C' walls, the. 

^, :::joi$t| and. sills— 4II rrtust be considered, ' THey o^ay pVescribe . . /^ 
'.what can be done and how it should be accomplished. ' ';. 
i-i'.''- i I* not 'impossible -that the 'development of the type 'of ^ 

intermediate uoU/desii'cd, once the ne?d fior chaiige has. been 
Z\- • V , : ; recognized^ could'^b^ accomplished mucli as the house of blotks 
^y^'W^ is remodeled. A state legislature^ could abolish'<)ll the existing- 
ij ;': ^ intermediate units in^ the sta^<>.-and re-establish that which is^^. . 
'ij. * desiredr The \visdom of , such ktbn is seriously questioned. . : 
p-V -.Thfc possibiUty 'that it c^ld h^g|en"iS3.very unli^^^ 
.f4V; " vli^r'e involved. What Happens to'the pjepple lyho afe now- in 
Jrf''. V ' -/ Intermediate' iiriit . positions? - Ate^hey likf ly to sUpport such 
4::.':vV.;a cHimge? Whiit abou? eS^^jWished l|»yajtlel and traditions? . .... 
nl? tV^ . .f they to be ignored? "MowViH tj^ tifw plan be>eceived?".'; 
I"*" ": . - ' Are people. ready 'fOi- jt? Qn^'^hejclnds of 'rel4t16hship|J)% 
v^^f /' • ^tween commupity schpols anid intermedl^ff unit? that, are iieces- / 
:. : . ' ; sary for effective operatiofi'lje included irt the legislation?. Who 
t, will support such; a proposition? * : 

. ' The development of a funct^i9nal ^intermediate unit which' , 
can assist the local community schools i^' its. area to develop- ; • 

, their own e'ducational progranf\s>ill be^rnuch more difficult and 
i;- ^ complex.^- But a principle t|| guide ih thls 'developnient Is X 
- J ; . f increasingly clear. ' A functio0 hitemedkte Uftit in each sfate^- 
3^ should evolvi from the e)lht(tig ad'mhhfrafive s^^^^ ' \^ 

■ ■ ' • V 
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devdopment necessary will be gradual. 
im^f'^^K}^'<i^m^A to be accomplished in 19J4, by 19JJ, or 
: . bK^^I?^^ But-effprts should begin now to plot the direction: 
vJifloru rtiouW-_bc^ now to determine the specific changes 
rjrhich are needed^help tha intermediate unrt hfcome the type 
Cw^tional -brgaAiiatlon it .should be.; trough: a more 
but.steaj^dev>|6pment th£ relationships necessary for 
^; ,_eff^cyye 5>m«tion can bc\reygthened, the possibilities of inter- 
:-njcdia,tj, unit aViUtanfce rec^lgnizea by the individual communis 
fvttts art(i:cdmij>o.nity schools, these same possibilities uifderstood 
;;:4>y intcfn^diat^ superintendents, jmd modifications testfd and 
f(fev.iiu;Vtcd. ; , ; / , . 

jMenalrtjost. every state where an intermediate unit exists there 
been progress tow«d devel6ping a morc purposeful organi- 
zation. „Iji some states; this pi-bgreSs has as yet 'Been made only 
in scati^ei-cd instances. Vehere thft {eadershij) has been especially 

>..alert to community needs, however, programs of service to 

■>;the comniuntty schodls have be^A develojj^d. "A few hive been 
jdchMfied in previous chapters. Most of these programs have 
J?een developed within a str.ucjture'whtch has imposed many 

. Juniiatjdrti andvhandicaps. But in spite of the obstacles, pro- 
grains of >serviA! have, developed. They should -be encour- 
aged, present oW;iicIes should be removed, and additional serv- 
•ceji should be begun in accordance with the particular needs 
and desires of the community schools in each area. ' 

:Thc evidence of the present programs of interuiediate unit : 
services adds to the possibility that developnient will depend 
mo/e upon Ifadcrshii) than updit legislative action and struc- 
tural change. Rjpr..gi»nization of theV^^ent operational frame- 
wprk-is badly needed 'in many' stat^ The key to develop- 

.mcnt, howevef, will remain in the Mershlp provided. 
Intermediate superintendents who sit back and wait for a new 
type of intermediate unit to be legfslated .will seldom see its 
potentialities in theit; own intermediate area. 'Jhe present ifeal , 
of' most interttiediate superintendents indicates 'that this will 

vSeldom be the ca$e. • . ' 
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^"I^^-^v''-^^ present dcyelbphi^nt can be demtfn- 




, ; * of the changing concept'of service function's. In some in- 
: V /stances fn New York 'there are is .many as 4 or 5 Intermediates. 
^ \ V" ; , unip within A sirtgle county. The Intermediate Plstrict Study 
lv< a!;./., /.^frdppied in 1947 that the to Val number of intermediate units 
} . :; t^^vldvieed^to 67^ arid sincc^ then state' poIigV has/appeared to / 
^ be defitebtety yprkiftg frt^ that d;>cctlun. , The niuAbcr df in- 
rr ^/ teirmediate units has:been i-^yuced from ^ 1947 to HI in 




^r'':(\:H:; -a^^^^ // this Was\ desirable/ \Vhen it has not been de^irable,^^^ 
:V/ j:^^; -^'l/ the vacancies have been ifiHed as usual; Progress 6f;f^iii^ 
! . : : j ' type takeS considerable time but is accomplished without auto- ; 

; 'crattc decr'ee, without general structural upheaval, an^djn the 
;^ \ best interests of professional relationjS.- But, however graduah 
i;;. .f ' ; "the progre^ has been definite a^; regards tf.^ objective desired. 
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Tills yearbook is being conclude<jl .vith questions, not ^m^wers., 
^ If definite answer^ exist, they have escaped .the committee which 
has assumed responsibility for a consideration of community 
school and intermediate uhit relationships. ^We look ^o th^, 
' research which, we hope this yearbook will stimulate, We will 
look to the guidance of the <dnl:inned x?xperierice of^ m^ ^" 
mediate units as they serve local community schools in develop- 
ing pr<>gra,mi of community education,- And we look with - 
encouragemenic, appreciation, aijd enthttsb^m. for - those who 
pioiieer in the de\elopment;of new educational horizons for / 
the smaller communities and ru^al areas pf America. , 
* Blif W6 iilso conclude with convictions. We believe that 
every child ^^nd every commtitiHy should have access to i| com- 
prehensive program of educational opportunity. We believe 
that control and' responsibility should be kept as close to the ' 
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people as possible without iiwerfcring with effective opera tion. 
; We believe in. the community school. Bu^ we belic've.that most 
commtinity schools will not be able t<? provide the comprehen- 
sive program of opportunities desire^. Wc believe the i.iter? 
mediate unit is necessaisy. We believe that tde intermediate 
iinit -and the state education department should assist and 
supplement the efforts of local comniunity schools, should help 
community schools-emerge. We believe that the problems of 
Harvey and Betty Lou and Bruce are not insurmountable. We 
believe the>key is in leadership. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OE RORAL EDUCATION 

£>//ei; i $4.00 (Effective beginning J^nmry 1, 1954)*; , 

Memhership: All persons engaged or interested in rural edutiJ*-' 
' ^idn are eligible for membership, i>rovlded th^y 
are member? ol tHc National Education Associa- 
tion. The membership year is the calendar year. 
' Members arc eligibl<^ to attend the annual con- 
vention meetings of the Department^ to vote^ to 
^ hold office> and to receiye: The .Yearbook, the 
NEA Kcscanh Bulletin (4 issues per year), 
Rural Education Ncm, and other pviblications 
as available. ' * . ' 

Mectiugst Annual meeting at the time of AASA meeting, 
^ , ' 'program meeting in eonnection with the ISIEA 
Represintative Assembly. 

The Department of Rural Educattor), which gives leadership. 
in solving distinctive problems of rural education and promotes 
the general advancement of rural education^grew out, of the 
DepartWht'of Rtiral and Agricultural Education aOthorlzed 
by the NEA Board o/ ^Directors, in 1?07. In 1919 it was 
reorganized imd^rlUs pment name. Since 19)6. the Depart-/ 
ment of Rural Education' his "Hacllh^ assistance the NEA 
Division of l^ural Servjce, with the. s^Jme headquarters staff 
serving both. Existing divisions' as provided for under Ihe 
'Department Cxnsniutloh dre: (a) County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, ^and Xl>T P"P"l HTi^i^nsportdtion. ^ 

. AtTIVlTlES DUB:iNG'*195)-54 

Meetings spopsored involved both professional and'lay peV- 
sons in planning and pro'gram. The theme for the Depart- 
ment's annual meeting iri.Atla*nti,c City in February 1954 was 
".Developing Community Schools." The Eighth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area Superintendents, held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, 0<?t<iber 0Si, WAS planned and 6rgani2ed 
to clarify and illptrate sohdc ways^ in which stiperintendents 
• provide educational .leadecsKip a;td services. The to'plc of the 
Department's. summer meeting in Miami Beach, June'19J3, 
was "Rural People WsJnt- Better Educational Opportunities 
for Their Children;" ■ • , 
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on rural life '.md. education were held in fiiFe /. 
dfhd three regional conferences oh administrative leader- 
r.-:.$hip serving .conimynity schools were sponsored iointiy with 
AASA. ' , .' * 

: i'-'^ ^^'^ Department's Standing Committee ori Publications and' 
.Constructive Studies has played an important role in the 
r. ::.:,/development df the 1954 YearbooTc. In addition, th4*6epart- 
; . ment has three special xommittces working on imporfLt phases 
; of Its responsibilities. They are: The Committee on Rural Life 
!f^^ Ed-.catipn on the \^or\d Scene, THe Committee on Teacher - 
;^:- v Recruitment and Preparation, and The J^int Committee Vith^V 
rV / t'^e Rural Sociological Society. . 

S. kv'^'^^ Yearbook of the Department >«/./! rr^yj/>or/4- f 
ritt^w"* now in Its third printing. The 19J 4^ .Yearbook will 
•*-'^&f^''^ ^^''^ material ior the National Commission on th^ * 
.Sl^J;tlftte»*'>iediate Administrative Unit whose purpose is to explore- i 
W:. f*^^ tlevclop an undeistanding pf the contributions that the 

s'"-^'''^*^*^'^*^'""'^ can make to education in rural areas.- 
ySr^-KuralBduciathn Nfjwi^pubhlh^d quarterly and distributed' 
,.; - to members and a selected list pif other persons in this country 
and abroad who are interested ^rid cbijcerned With rurafedu- 
cation. Occasional publications are produced in cooper'ation 
with other agencfes. ■ " , , 

, , OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMEN i" OP RURAL EDUCATIOH . 
; (TerniJ expire in iFebruary) ' ' ■ . , ' ' ( 

*Pr<*id€nt— M. L. Cushman,. professor of rural education, 'Iowa State Col- « 
lege, Ame» . ' , ' . ' " , 

"Presideht-elect-r-Mri.; Lucille Klinge, superintendent. Lane County Schools, / 
Eugene, Oregon . ' , ^. - 

♦Vice President— Mri. Mary Watson, dJrectoK Division if Efementary Ed^i- 
cation. State Department of Education. Santa Fe, New Mexico ' ' 

Executive Secretary— Howard A. DSwson,- diwctor. Division of Rural 
Service, NEA. ' , • 

. Execunit Commlflee '■, . ' ' .' 

,,v president. Vice Presidiht, President*^ Dlvijlons, ^^^^ 

*Mr$. Marjone B. Leinauer, retiring p.'esident, .superintendent, DeKalb 
, _ County Schools, Sycaipore, Illinois - • . - 

: 0iarjes E. Brake, deputy^ superintendent, Wayne County Schools.' Detroit iL 
- jMichigan (19J4) ' . ' 
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*H. (p. DeKock, coordinitor of field ej^pcrience, College of Educatioiij^Sm^ 
V rUniyer^ity of Iowa, bwa City, (1956) - ^ ' ; . /f 

jL«m iy^ Ewen» RuraJ Department, State Teicheri College, Minpt*?N6irtn^ 

Rosalie .W. Farkj;, coordinator, Elementary Pield Program, University 

Nebraska, Lincoln (1954) ,^ . ^ i/ 

Mrs, Uicille Klinge, $uperlntendeat> Lane County SchoqU, Eugene,- Oregcin, 

^ Clarence A» Pouitcl, associate* professor and consultant in rural ediicatjion, 

Purdu^*Umver$ity, Lafayette, Indiana. (1955) 
'^R. E» TIdweli; de4n, Extension Division, University of 'Alabama. Univer- 

Mrs, Marie R. Turner, superintendent of schools. Breathitt 'County^ Js^ipkson, 
' Kentucky (\9i5) . . // ^ 

Thohias E. Robinson, 'p^^sfdent, State Teachprs College, Glassl>or6; New 

Jersey: (195 8) ' ^ ^ /' 

Howard G. Sackett, cllstrict superintc'ndeht of schools, Port Leycj^n. NeV 

Yoric (195«) ' , ' ' r']^' ' ^ 

' 'k ^ . - < ' 

hhhidn of County dtiJ Rural Ana Sup^rMenJfnls * 



(Term* expire in October) - _ i^ ' . ' 

Pfcsid€nt--^cil E. Shutfeld, supervisor of schools, Howard County, Nash- 
ville, Arkansas^ * ■ % ' - ^ // 

First yic6 President— Edward G. Stapleton, superintendent, Balfimore County 
Schools, Towson, Maryland , . ' * ^ 

Second Vice President — B, O. Wilson, superintendent, Contr^ Costa County, 
Martinez, California . • i * /• 

Executive Secretary— Howard A, Dawson, director. Division of Rural 
Service, NBA * . 

Executive CommHttt " * 

"President, Vice President, Plus: / 

' * Sampson G. Srnith, superintendent of schools, Somerset County, Somerville, 

New Jersey, past president. > 
Ernest Barker, superintendent, Pottawattamie County Schools, Council 
V Bluffs. Iowa (195 5 ) ^ , j> . ^ 

Hugh K. Cassell, division superintendent,r Augusta'County Schools,' Staunton, 

Virginia (1954) " . / 

H. G. Greer, superintendent, Monroe County S^hbols,^ M5nroeville. Alabama 

Audrey James, superintendent, Murray County' ^hools, Slayton, Minnesota 

(I95J) • > . / ' . , ' , 

^♦(Denotes members of tjbe Department's Executive Cbuncil)^ 







Vkkers. director of pupil tran^ttatJo^i/Stite Depart- 

^Vice Presickftt— J. F. tautcnsdhUgef, couaty superintendent 'oU schools, 
: Coshocton County, Coshoctcjn, Ohio 

.Executive Secretary—Howard A. Daw50a, director, Division of Rural 
^ Service, NEA . . ^ 

Executive CommUtee * . 

Pickel, assistirtt director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning anci 
Trans{>ortati6n, State Department of Educatio/f, Nashville, Tennessee 
Michael J. Haggerty, transportatiqn supervisor, State Depahment of Educ^i- 
-rr; ^*<>^ St* PituI, Minnesota . ^ " ^ . : . 

^I'^^- rrt^tl p^tni\\, director, School Transportation, Gre^hbrler County; Uwij* 
W:^^''^ turg, West Virginia , /' 

iVtf//b/?<i/ Commisihn on the iHtemediale Jidminhlnrive Vnii ^ f 

^>* ?/V> ''^ order to assure /an elective school system with tlic Wisest use 6( 
'S:^^^^^^^' P^^vide education of the 'character and deptlr^ssentjal for effective 
^ ? ' ccitizenshlp in a democfacy, make; possible equal educational op{)Ortumtics, 



;i a functional intermediate $upef?n tendency which provides leader- 

' /'^^^ ^^'^^ services. The Hatfonal Commisston 6n''the Intermediate Admin- 
'^k^/?}^^^^ ^^^^ established by the Division of County and Rural Area 
, Superintendents to explore and develop ai> understanding of the organixa- 
functions and services whi^ch^hould be provided by this unit of organ- 
|V.J> ligation. A 48-member aJvisory* council was established to work with the 
ilf ^ commission,/ Members of the National Commission arei . ^ - 
iC:; ; : Charles R' Boehm, c^-chairman, superintendent, Public Schools of Bucks 
y ;V County. Doylestowil; Pennsylvania ^ - " \ ^ 

. Alvin Rhodes, co-cbairman, superintendent of schools, County of San Luis 
lh> ' Obispo, San Luis Obispo, California - ' 

; y^tn^ Arnold, county superintendent, Osborne pOMnty, 6sbornev Kansas 
5:r > Julian E. Butterworth, professor of educational adrpjnistratjon, emeritus, 
:/y Cornell University, Ithaca, New York " , ' • 

tl William J, Emerson, 'superintendent, Oakland County Schools,^ Pont iac, 
Michigan - ^ - ' 

Clarence A. Pound, associat^professor of education, Purdue University, 

tl^illiam S. Smith, sup<yintendent,'Charlton County School System, Folksjoa, 
^Georgia . - / 

jRoe Mv Wright, superintendent, Central Community Unit Schools, Dislrict 
4;KNamber>2, Robinson, 1^ * . ^ 
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1. Pupil Trans^porfitiotfr Yearbook, 19)3/ Robert M. henberg* Ed. ifi''i>^:W^^ 

\ $2.00 :j>ap€-r:' ■ -V y\ 

2; Cuictaticeln a Rural'Comniunify.s Y^arbookr 195}. By Amber ArtKun 
Warburton. 17^ ^ $2,00, p^aper . ^ 

' J* Tijv- CA/W /« theyRural EnuhonmenL .Yevbook, 1951. By Fannie 
f J^T;/^:- " . Dvinn. 25} p. $lcro. cloth ; ' - ^ . . 

. 4. Ti^ Co«w/> SnperinUnJenf of Schools injhe XJnUed ^faUs. Yearbook, 

IT ' 1950. * iShlrUy Coo^pcr, Ed, 18S p.- $2.5(LjclQth;^$i^Qa.Rap<Jt^^.._™;.„«L^ 

■ ■ . . p. . . , ^ 

rife Ruraf ^upemsor ai Work. Yearbook^ 1949* Marcii A Everett/ 



fli ■ * 



'-fe ^V. ' ' Ed, 242 p. $1.00, paper ' . 

^. He^iih, Physical Education af^d Recreation in Sntall Schools, Yes'fbook, 



f:. 

i^^n ' ' 1548. Elsa Schnddeti Ed. 67 p. $.50 m Av5>^^^ - 



iiii 



7* On-ihe^]ob Education in Rural CommunitUu Yearbook/ 1947f Roy 
^ >»^, Robem,Ed. l)i> p, $.?5 • ' 

^Educatjon of/r/4chert for Rural Ainerica. Yearbook, 194^. Kate V. 
:V: . . ' Wotford. Ed. 142 p. $.50 ^ , 

. - ^. Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Yearbook, ^194 5/ Julian E* fiut^erworth, 
JIH^':. ^ Ed., 152 p. $.50 . \ - ' 

10. ConstrPitioH Education RKrn/ Schools. Yearbook^ 194). EflSe G, 
Bathurjt. Ed. 114 p. $.50 

fx 11. Communii:) Refourctt in Rural Schools. Yearbook, 1939. Kate V. 

Woffofd, Ed. 109 p. $.50 , ' 

1*^ 12. Newer Types of Insirucihn in Small JRural Schools. .Yearbook, 1938.^ 



Kate V. Wofford, Ed, 144 p. $.50 

, ,. ^ ■'«'■■ ■■■■ ■■ ' , ■ , • < 

IJ. Eco^lctl tnTlcbmeni of Ihe Small Secondttry-School Curriculum. 
• Y«arboom?)4. Ffink W. Cyr. Ed. 94 p.'$.JO 

— ■ . , ■ ■ ■ • ■ . * ■ 

14. OrgAnization of Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools. Yearbook, 1933. 
' Faimle V. Dunn; Ed. 44 p. |.25 . » 
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^^^gOAtS; FOR .THE ^CENTENiff I AL ■A(Mii'"ff 

^-S'^^^^^^ ^^'^ Reprt«fttitjve AWmbly at San Frapcijco. California. 



iBilii 
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5. . - "^^^ 8mI» are the concern of Rural 6epartrteflt members ai they are the 
of »llteichers. \, , 

3S£:i' «'Jve;demecfatic.lo^al education issociation in\every community. 
^V<dfV;f A stronger and ihore effective state educationnssociation in every state. 
^i^^i^Hf eflfcf tive National E.iuc(tion Association. ■ V 

^^5^4.^n!^(SiHr»«*^.«ngk- f«>-covermg-Jocalrstate,-'and'naHomt-;irid World . 
t^Yv^- «rvicc$T-coIl^cted by rthc local. • " ^v* " . ' , 

1.00% membership enrolment in local, ?tate, and national professional 
pr^aftjzations, . , - , . • 

Unified commjtt^ees— the chairman of local and state committees servinK 
as cpnsOltants to central natiotul committees, 

A, Future Teachers of America'Chipter in 6vcf/ institution preparing 
teachers. . .. - - ^ . <^ 



A professionally prepared attd competent person In cyery school position: 
A strong, adequately starfed state department of education in ea^h state 
;>^>:::* ^^^^ ^^^^ (t^\ i;Aixdt:xot\^z^tt\c^ : • 

/;|j;:^;lq. adequate professional salary for all mmhcrs. ' ' ' • v V 

f&r f".^^^!V^f«^' Pfwonnifl-prfeonal security guannteed by fenure 

ft r ; ^ l^S^^huofi, sabbatical ind sick leave, and an adequate retirement mcotne ' 
feSlfpSlI:., r^''-,^'^. *S^■ ■ :: f. w ' . ' - ■ : ' '^J :■' . ■ ^ / 

V <Ciir. Reasonable class sl^e and equitable distnbDdoabf the te^hlng load. 

Units of, school administration large enough to' pl-ovide.efficicnt and 
^.f:; , adequate elemei)tary and secondary.ed^ic^tional opportunities. • 
. . iv H'. Adequate cduc|ttohal opportunity Vor. every child and youth. ^ 

IS. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including' peeded 
' . itatc and national financing. - , , t • 

Uf A safe, healthful, and>holesome cocnmunity environpicnt for every - 

child and youth. , ' * . ' 

17. Adequately informed lay support of public education, 
ry 18.. An able, public, spirited board of education in every community; 
; ; 19. An eifective world organization of the teaching profv^slon, 

A more effective United Nations Educacio.nal. Scientific, and Cultural 
»; : ; Organization. , ./ 

2t, (Additional: goal approved by the NEA Executive Committee;) More' 
effective cooperatip^. befjeen adult, higher, secondary, and elementary 
education \^ith increa^sing participation by college and university pe;sVn- 
f / nel iti the work of the united profession. 
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ROSTER OF nIeMBERS~^ 

DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION ' 

A Department of the : ' ^ 
'l^atiohal Education Astochtion bf "the limited States 

ThU >03t^Oi* arranged by Hatc«. JUU %lphabetlcally for eacV'memW Ma name 

Tav^M. n". 'i '^/r' ^^^^^^ - other Jnfl maZ' 

!8 ava«able. AlHlbrarles and^lnatUutJonal member, are llatcd under th*.Jr respective atltca. 

^'jJlfS.V 'cf'l^'' Supervisor, Rfsource Kdo- 
^ w?^*^ Department cf Education. 

Richardson. 0. AssUtant Director, Div{- 
4 ajon or AdmlnUlratlon afid Fintaci State 

Self, Ceddefl, Director/ Secondary Kducatlon 
State Department ^oFfcducatlot^'^'Mbnt: 



ALx\BAMA 

ftalch, li,^ siperJnlendcnl, Macon County 
^ Schools. tu*lvt4ee > • 

^Baxiei?, Solomoh. SuperMendent, Houaton 
^ County School*, Dothah ^ 
;Burie«; Orafiford H., Supefin ten dent, Mobile 
^ ' ^ity «r,d Couhty Schools. Mobile 
; Buj-njfd^i; T. F./.SupervI»or 0f NWro KdJc«- 
rion. State Department of ^B^^c^tloh, 



Montgomery 
Uii»h, 4: O., Sup«Ht>tfhdeAt, Choctaw 



firo/nerv ^ - 

State Teacher* CJolIege, Jackion- 
Slmfnpn?.*^!. , F Superintendent, Jefferson 
County ScKopls. BirmtnghaM;- Cbalman, 
^iVl^'S''^.''^v^^""^>' s^nd RurarArfS^gJS;? 

^^ci^fei^'Tnli ^^^^^^ 

''"otte tion'd"a^^^lj?uViIoi«^^^^ 

:hAJc Institute, Auhurn \ * ^tv or t^^^^ 

or^Jioy. Sup.rinte.dent. Saint CUIr TeJ^r^J.?fe^ 

l^ery^*' ""^"^ Of Kducat.k>n. Mont: 

UntversUy of Alabama, Un v-er»h^ Ex- 
, Vhtinlrig Comtnltte*. Mldsouth ReS^^onaP 

INSTlTUTIONAt MEMBER 
^^%b?^n, Polytechnic Insthute.* 

ARIZONA ' 

ri^i;P-*^^t Mo,/re«Vher, Tucaon- 

^. /rfncfpal, Gadsdeh Sc^. 

HaW;?»ia«, DelM. M« Tea<^hen Gahado ' 
_East loth/ Tucaon ^^^^ 



outity 



Schools; Butler 
Uirtum t.J}., Superintendent, ViU County 
' School*. Troy 

Carroll, Thomas W,, Superintendent/ CoVlnjr- 
ton ►County Schools. Andalusia 
.Cokhiati. . HuWa, Sutierintcrtdeftt, Lowndea 
: . Coufitx ScbooU, Haynfe\*nfe , , 
Culp D. P., A8i»oclafe f fof^a^r of Edu- 
cat*"-" "^-^^ * - .* . - - 

tc<. 

fiJbBoti^; Roy,' Suptrlnteftdent, Saint CUIr 
, County $choola, AshvUle 
Grfrff, .HuKh q.t Supcflntendet^t, Monroe 
. gounty 'SehooU. MonroevUlej Executive 
Comniittee,;Divisioft of^CouAly and Rural 
Area' Supcrlntendenta 

?^^^^'^J^J^^«'^<J<i^t, Mark>n County 
SchooU.iHananton 

J Superlntend.eht, Jackson 

lim, W/W., Presfdent. Sute Teachers Ccl- 
^ lege, , Livingston % ' ' 

Johnsott. Ktrmk A, Superintendent, Tusia* 
loosa Cou;»ty Schools, tpscaloosir j Advisory 
Council to the KatlonarCommlasfoh ort the 
. ^ intermWfate Admfnfatratlve Unft • 
Jone^i. \V. J.. Supednlejident, WilcO*- County 

Schools. Camden 
Jordan. L«pn Principal. Aberfol Junfor High 

Sch<«i», Union Spring* ♦ 
Livrrcnce, Jl. J., Superintendent, Bullock 
*.Coynty Scho<jU,. Union SpHn^i: State 

Mre<;fors ' 
Lovvorft, J.' L«m. Supf rintendent. Randolph 

County Schoc^a, Wedowee » 
McLure^ Johrt R / Dejin^ of 

.cation, Vplversjty of Alabama/ Un1ver»ltT 
Mellown, J-fefn W*, Superintendent. SurnleT 
^^County Schpots, LLvJhKHton 
Newell. C rrank. \S - 



County S?hN)la» Annlilbn 



Ca^hourt 



Norton. E. B., 'Pfe*ideh^ St4it^ Teathera 

Colfeife, ,Fk)ir«nce ^ 
Nunnelley. N. P., Super Intendeht, Talladega 
^ Countv Schoola, VTftlUdegA 
Oliver, Tesate. M . SupervlaOf, Neg^o Schooli, 
^ Bullock County Schoola. Union ^prihgM 
•r*jte, Harvey p . SupeHntendent, Conecuh 

County Schoow, Evergreen < i 
Pauitlan. fi C,\ P^rofewor of Sociology, 

Alheftj. f-ollege. Alh€n* 
PohP^oy, E,. Bui»lne«i Manag^r^ Madiaon 
■■ County Board of Education, Huntavllle 



**i-nv, FT, u i leacner, DUnm 
JTohnatotf, (Mt,.) t«»in B/AtVtsUnt StUa 
•Superlnteodeol of Public frvstrtictTon, SiaU 
Departmeht of Edueat on, PhoeaU : SUt* 

R5pl^>njil ^ Conference on Raral 'tife and 

Mucation . ' 

Keller, Mrt. A. V.V, Teacher. Yarnell . 

EkJy' ^ ^'^ McCollum. Teacher. 

Moore. (Mra.) Carolyn M., Teacher, Roofevelt 

1 
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COMNIUNiTY SCHOOL AND INTERMEDIATE UNlY 



^NI*m<iD, J«>nf4 P^lh<rp«), 0«V Creek 

School OUtrlct Ko, 16, CornvllU . 
0U*> (MrtO Wilmfc B^. teacher, Salotoe » 
;;^tlfir»on».Mrt.-0, !A.» Principal, Oracle Ele- 
: mttiUiy School,-, Or«c!< . . ^ 
SchuUt, «Mr».) AlbcrU, TfVh*'» P'wK'^^x 
Smithy HaroW, Superintendent, Elementary 

Sch<;K>U» Glendale . i 

Srxnccr, Mr«. K. ' W.* PrltjclpaU Forrest 

School Diitrftt No. 81, t Dauglas 
iSUwks, fMra.rR'ith M.» Tewhes^» Tuts CUyl 
Th\>ma9, (Mri.) Mahel I^, Teacher, Wick-- 

enburjt i 
UJali, R. Keith, 3uperlntej»i)ent, Krcdonia 
Kchooljii, Frcdonla , 

AltKANSAS 

Atbrl^bl, 'J. 0 , Supervisor, Jaekfon County 
• ^,-S)oll, Newport 

Anderson, H<>w«r U, Supervisor, Ouachita 

Tcounly Schoiila, Camden 
Arm^tronar, W. V.» Supervisor, St: FrancU 

County Schools, Forrc at City 
Arrant, Mr«. M. C. Supervisor, EtementAry 

Education. Sute Department of Education, 

UiiU Kock 
A«*imoK»p W. M.f Superlfttendent of Schools, 

l(r«nch 

Baker, W, E>> SiJpervl5or, Cleveland County 

School*, Rlion 
tUnkiton, Marvin, Suixrvlior. Ashley County 
< Schools, Ibimburg 
it:- 1! til; K. H.. Supervisor, Pope? County Schools 
~ Hus«ellvU(e 

EtUnken«hIp, P. V., Supervisor, Madison 
' Coui^iy Schtx>ts, Hunlsvllle 
HoWiu*/ 0, P^ Sup^rvi»t>r, Sevier County 

Schools, De queen - . , 
Ik>}ien, F. M. SupeKniendent of Public 

bcb<>ols, Omalw v ' 
HMIcn. J- D., SvA>ervf*or, Faulkner County 

Schools, Conv^^y - \ > 

Hriidf ird, Pavid E., Supervisor/ Van Burciv 

Cvunty Scbot'U.^ Clinton 
Brown, E- R.? Supervisor, Hempstead County 

Schools, Hope 
Bu«»ell, Carey, Superintendent of -Schools, 

St. Paul . 
Carp^l^r, J. A., Supervisor, Sharp County 

Sch<H»l«t E\e(iinR Shade , 
CasXH-f, Kevi<, l^upervUor, La^renc* Cwi ftty 

Schpcls* Pt^V hatAn 
Casjiady. Robert S», Supervisor. Pike County 

ScWts. Murfrccaboro 
Cftstl«4*erry, W« A K . Suporvisor, PraUle 

County Schools. L^s Arc 
Cbrlsco» r I^i Supervisor, Crawford Coun'ly 

School*, Van Uuren ^ 
Co(5per, iMrs.) Opal, Supervisor, Craighead 

Cotinty School*, Joneatoro 
Cr^U, C. B.. Priflcipah , Kewport School, 

Kewrc»rt 

Ely. WalUc? A.,^Super.vi3or, Miller Coubly 

Schyda, Tcxarkana . / 
Flncher, AHe^. Supervisor, Columbia County 
» 4Jchooi*. V#«.tdo , " 
, Coaler, B, It., Supervisor, Baxter County' 
ScKlRjla, Mountain Home — — " 

Franks, C. H . SupeHntejideM^i rScbo<>l». 
Aahdown 

Tut rail. ~ Alma, Supervisor, l^e CoOnty 

Schools. Marlanna 
Cainea. \t. N., Superintendent of ScViols^ 

Ahoa 

Galtl)!. T.e^oy. Superintendent of Scucjol^, 

DIerks * 
Gnasre)', L. J,^ Supervisor. Benton County 

Schools. Bentonvllle 
Gr la wold, J. C.» Supervisor* Daltaa County 

.Schools* Fofdyee , 
Mam. X^uster. ?'jp<rvisor, Newton County 
: itchoolf, Jasper 



Hamilton, N, M., Supervisor, Pulaski CoUnly 
S-cbools. tittle Rock • 

Haynes, .W» ,Wm Super! nten-jent of Schools, 
Charleston 

Head, Kobc-rt A., Supertntendenl of Sehcoh, 
Lam&r . 

Hicks, CtMrlea A » Supervisor for ^egro 

SchooU/ State - Department of Education, 

Little RtKrk , 
Hinesly,' M., M.>- S\ypervlsor, Crf«ii County 

Schools, Wynne ' 
^Holmes, O. Q., Supervisor, Boone County 

Schools, Karrlsun • ' 
Huj?h^, JAmes M., Supervisor, CMcot County 

Schools, Lake Villa-re 
tsenm^n, Anne, Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, Little Kock 
-Jacobs, Fay, Supervisor* Franklin County 

Schools? 0«ark 
Jeffers, Leo D., Richard B. Harrison High 

Schcol, Hiythcville 
Jfoncs, Arline, Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion, Little Rock 
Keaton, William T., Superintendent, Howard 

County Training Schtol, Mit^eral Springs 
Keeling, A; J., Supervisov, Searcy County 

Schools, Marshall 
Kceter, 0. «.< STjpervlsor, Marlon County 
' Schools, Yellvllle 
Kennan, J. R.* ' Supervlaor, Washington 

County Schools. Fayetteville 
1^, Euijene, . Sut>ervi«or, ^ Johnson County 

Schools, Cla>Mville 
Leslie. Joe, Supervlsar, Stone County School*. 

Mountain View 
F,Itlle, . K.. W,, Supervisor, Greene County 

Schools, Para gould 
Ix^jtan, Coy, Supervisor, " Carroll County 

Schools, Berryville 
l^udermlik, H. C, Supervisor, Perry County 

Schools, Perry vilJe 
, Lyman, Joe, Supervisor, Saline. County, 

Schools, Benton 
McCuistion, J:d., Director/ pi vision of Negro 

Education, State Department of Education, 

Little Rpck 

Mallard, W. B., Supervisor* Boone County 

Schools, Harrison " 
Martin, John Ki, Supervisor, Arkansas 

County Schools, Dewitt - 
May V/ John. Supervisor* Mississippi County 

Scflools, Biytheville 
- Mtddlcton, E., Superint«ihdent, Acorn 

Consolidated School, Meni ' 
Mo<ire, Fred, Supervisor, JeiTersoh County 

S(;hools, Pine BlufT : * 
Moore. G. H., Supervisor, Independence 
. County Schools, BatesvlUe 
Mo rgan, Roy H., Supervisor, Garland Couity 

Schools. Hot Springs, ' 
. Nichols. Mts. Greer, Asslsiant*Counly Super- 
visor, Franklin County Schools, Otark 
N#rthcytt, Jasper 0., Huntsville 
Orr, . W, Eo - Supervisor, . White County 

Schools, Searcy «» 
Overbey, Harold L., Mountain Home 
Overton, H. H^, SupeVvlakjr, Hot Sprlntt 

County .tSchooia, Malvern 
^ ■P-arkefr Herbert W^ Supervisor, Little River. 

County Schools, Ashdown 
Patterson. T. E.. Superintendent, ChiidreS5> 

School. Nashville 
Petty, Paul V„ Associate Professor of Edu- 

cation, College of Education, University of 

Arkansas, Fayelteville . 
polk. L. R, Supervisor. Crittenden County 

Schools. Marion 
P< teet, Cwsl^^r, Supervisor, Conway Cour.ty 

School*. Morrllton 
Potta. W. C. Principal, Marlon 
Pyle. H. R:, Executive Secret^iy, Arkansas 

KducAtlon Association, Little Rock 
Rajip, J. C.r Supervisor, De^iha Couhly 

Schools. McGehe* ^ 



ROSTER OF MEMBERS 

Silu/ Suptrvi9or» Scolt County 
' ' ' 3Wk)o!«, .Wf Mron 

~ " Sut>«fviBor, Nevada County 

-..'Hobirla, O. E., gup«rvl30r, Scb«8ll»h' County 
^ ' Schoc»li, Greenwood 
Rob*rf», Roy H<?W. Departmtnl of Vo- 
<4tIon»1 teacher EduefcltoA. Uftlvefilty of 
ArIt4n*&«. Favettevl]l«; Panning Commit- 
If^' Midiouth Re«I«n*t, Conference on 
Rural Ljfe anct Kdxicatlon 
R^insop. D.; Supmlftor, CUy County 

SchooU/ Piggott ' 
R<wa. Cfycte, ■ Sup«tvt»or. "Vttw County 
, Schoola. Montrcello V 
Koiitl). Formt» field SecreUry, Arkansas 

Education AMocUti on, Li tO« Rock 
Scott, £iT)mA Editor, J^drnal of ArkaitMi 
Edacalloii, Arkansas Education AaaocUllon, 
^Ultle Rock " . 
SKumetd. Cecil E., Sapervtsor, toward Couh- 
ty SchQj>la. Kaahvl^c: E35*ttitlve Council 
: of the peparlment; Pre<idei>i. Wvfeton of 
County and Rural AreA Sutxrtntendenu r 
State Director ; Advl^ry .CourtflJ to the 
' • v'5"9^■l Cwwjsalon on the Intermediate 
Admrnlstratlve Unit; planning Committee/ 
Southweat Reglonat Conference on Ad* 
\ minUttatJve Uadmhfp Serving Comma- ^ 
' filiy Schoob ' ' 

SlMb^ft, Toifl, Supervisor, hard . County 

Sclicolii. Melbourne 
Sftjlth, Earl, Supervisor, RandoTph County 
Schooli, Pocahohtaa 
':fi:^£SmlKK r. h., 8uper%f!ior, Potnaett County 
SctoU. Warrliturg 
SneU, H< Z., Supervisor of Finance, St4le De- 
Ijartment of Education^ tfttle-^Rock 
' Sugg. B. A., Supervisor, PblJllpt County 
Sehocla, Helena 

Ttjbpt, Ivey S., SupervifoW Calhoun County 

Schools, Hampton 

* SupervUor, Lincoln County 

Schools, ^ar^Cfty 
Thornton, R. H., Super>Uor, Grant County 

SchooU, SbeHdan 
ThomaMon, R. B.. Supe**ui**r, CUrk County 

^School*, Arkadelphfa 
^-Toll, Vaalitl; Arktiiaai' Education Asaoeta* 

tbft, LUtle Rock . ^ 

'^°i7' J^"*7* Supervlaor. Monroe Coubly 

Schools, Clarendon ' 
Trice, (Mr»,| Cface B., Sur>ervi»or, Woodruff 

County Scbooia. Auguila 
Trke, J< A., Supervlaor otRi/tat Education, 

State Department of ■ Education, Little 

Rock 

- Turner. Jeaale, Supervlaor, ^rAdley County 

SchooU, Warren 
Wheats M, Edi^rard» SupervJaor, tonoke 

County Schools, Lonoke 
Whlt^r&rth, Mra. Robin H., Supervlaor, Logan 

County Schools, fiooneVllle 
^li'l*'"?' A' Superintendent, Walker 

School ^ Dbtrtct, Wnlker High ' 

MagftoH* 

WUUamaon, Horace, Supervlaor, 

County Schoola, El Dorado 
Wilson, B. B„ Supervlaor, Yell Countv 

Scboola, Danville 
Wilsoh, W. Bm SuiHrviwf, Lafayitte Countv 

Scboola, Lewlgvlile 
WooUey, Edgar, Superintendent of Scboo!*. 

Otark 

Wright. Roy, SapervWr. Montgomery County 
Schoolii, Mount t& ' 

INSTrrUTlOMAL MEMBER 

Torreyaon Library. Arkar.Ht^ SUte Teaebera 
Coticge. Conway , 



School. 
Union 
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CALlKOKNtA 

AtVfns; Cb"4rlet H., Superintendent, AmAdor 
Co«nty Schools. Jack»oh 

Bandy, Eleanor -K.,/ Superintendent. Yolo 
Cpunty^ScWla, Woodland 

Hrlttort.v Edwaird C, Profcasor of Education, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

CJjirk. Georgfe W.. super! ntehdenf, Merced 
County Schools. Merced 

Cragen. (Mfa.) Dorothy Clora. SupeHn- 
tendenl. Inyo County Schools. Independ- 
ence 

Dooley, Helen A.* San Joae Stale -College, 

San Jo6e ■ ■ \- 

Emmeraon, iMra.) Juanlta H.i Superintend- 
' ent, Vldorado County SchooU. Plactrvllle 
Erro, Mercedes. Elementary Coordinator, 

San Lula Obl»|H> County Schools, San Luis 

Obispo 

Ferguson, Harry L, liOS WeaCovc Place, 

Weat Covlna 
Fikea, Edith E.* Sujie^ntendept, SanU Crui^* 

County Schools, SanU Cru» ' 
G an aberg, Lucille, Superintendent, Lassen 

Cpurty SchooU, SuaanvSlle 
V Gerboldt, Anna F., General Supervlaor,* So- 
^ noma C<njnty Schools. Santa Rosa ' 
Gibson, Carmen, Court House, El Centre 
Uravelle. (Mr$.) Dorothy M^, O Birch Street, 
^ Red?^o0d CCty 

Hanaon, W. RolUnd, Superintendent, Lake 
^ County Schools. Lakeport 
Hardeaty, . Cecil D., SuperlnU^ndent, San 
r Diego County Schools, Sah Diego* 
Hayet^ John D.. Awlslant Superintendent, 

Orange County SchooU, SanU Ana 
Heffeman. Helen, Buret.u' of ElemenUry 
Education, State DeoartL^ent of Educatl<>Ti, 
Sacramento i PUnnfng Committee, West- 
ern Regional Conference Rural Life 
and Education. 
Hill, lMra.i Margaret F., Teacher, Santa 
Barbara ' 

Hotrman, tMN.) Howard Ine Q , Dlreetor. 

DivUIon of Elementary F^iocatlon. Lea 

Angetea County SchooU. Loa Angetet 
' Houx, Kate, ConaulUnt In Eleinentary Edu- 
'cation. SA^ta Barbara County SchooU, 

Santa Barbara 
Hubbard. O, S., Superintendent, SanU Clara 
^ County Schools, San Jose 
Jobnaon, Ray W„ Superintendent, Riveralde 
^ County $€hooU. Riverside 

K**™**. Y/'* AaaUUht Superintendent,-^ 

Educational Service, Contra CoeU County 

SchobU. Martinet 
A«p1<n (Mra,) Ruth^A:, Superintendent, Im- 

perfal County SchooU, El Cent^b 
Leonard, Emily 0„ General SuperyUor, Con- 

tra CoaU County ScbooU, Martfnti 
Martin, Wajter 0.. Superintendent, Freano 

County SchooU,, Freano ^ * 
Mtpooran. ForeaU. General Supervlaor. 

Auburn - - 
Mrtd. (Mrs.) Agnea Weber, Superintendent, 

Yuba County SchooU; Maryavlile 
Morphet.^ Ed«tr L.. Profesadk*, School of 

Education, University tt California, Berke*. 

ley ^ . ; 

.Myers', Helen 0., Currleulum ConaulUnt, San 

dlno"* ' County SchooU,^ San Bc^nar- 

^Vl^^* (Mrs.l Afton, ElemenUry ConaolUnt, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento I ^ 

OvcrHefd. Ruth, ConitHtant ti^ Rural Eduea^ 
tion. Laasen County SchooU, Suaanville 

Prixe. Thomas B., C^ounty and DUtrlet Su- 
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■ ■ - - - r : *: V . -.^ : . \ y: ■ '\ ^''iyW'^:^^ 

lyockwood, Mariart. Superirtttrtdent, M6ri|ahJ 
County Schooli; Kort Morgah - ■"j^f:i.-'-:f^^ 
Lytle, Ruth R.^ Sup«rtn Undent, Otero Caiinly ;: 
School*, tii Junta; Advisory Council to; 
the National ComitilRslon on tlie. tijt*rmei> 
diate AdmlnUtratlve Unftj SUt« pit«:t?)rj- 
Mjirltn, (Mr*.) H%tel ; U, Suiierlnt*ijdenV 
n en t' County gcnoote, I** Animas \- 
PcnnocV,' Olert^ Wildmati, $upeHntend€nt,' 

BcuWer County $ch<5ol«, Houtdcf 
Savaire. Malrtha, Sujp^rlntendeht, DeltA 

County School*, Delta ' 
Webb, Eddy. Director of Field Servic#. Colo, 
rado EducallOft AAioclatton, Denver 



Rhode*, Alvln-t;., Superintendent, San LuU 
isoMipo CoUtily School*, San Lul* Obispo; 

Nation M Commtaslon on. the Intermediate 
' Admlnlslrattve Unit , ... 
Seldel, Va'ughn D.^ Supertnlendent, Alameda 

County School*; Oakland . ■ 
Simmon*, Mnton T., Superintendent, Orange 

CoUnty School*. Santa Ana 
Spencer, (Mr*.*) Irene, General Supervlson 

Contra Co«ta County School*, Walnut 

Creek 

Stockton, Je*se D., Superintendent. Kerq 
County School^, Baker»fi«ld 

Stone. GUdya, Superintendent. Monterey 
County School*, Sallna* ^ ' 

Stroud. Clara. SUrt Member, Imperial 
County Schools, El Cenlro 

Tierney, (Mr*.) HalUe M., SumlnUndenl^ 
Modoc CoUhty Sch<«>J*, AuurM • ^ - 

Trlgsta, Dean ' E,i Suptrblertdent, Ventura 
County School*. Ventura • 

TrtlHnghftm. 0. C.. Superintendent, Loa An- 
gelea County School*, Lo* Angelca 

Walsh, (Mrs.) 'Mary Agnea, Klera*ntary Co- 
ordinator,* San Diego County. - School*, 
(on leave), Orlnda ' 

Walter, R. a. Chief Deputy County Sut)«r- 

- Inlendent, Lod Aftgelcj County Schools ' 
San. Qabrtel - ^ ^ . 

WllUarh*. ,1. I'oit, Suj?ertntendeot, Tqlare 
County School*. Vtsalla ^ . ^ ; ' 

Wilson^. B. 0., Superintendent. Contra .Co* ta 
County S?hdol», Martln« r Second ^VJce- 
Fre*MenTr Di via ion of Counts and Rurtl 
Area Superint^ndenU t S tftte- Director r Ad- 
visory Cpuntil to Ihe Katlona) ComhJl^ 
•ton on the' Intermediate Unit ; Commltlef 
of CoUhty 4nd Rural Area Superintendent* 
to Work with CrEA. 

. . INSTiTUTlONAJi MRMBiIRS 

California State Library, Sacramento 
Dunbaf Unif>n Elementary School. 

Honnold Library. Claf^imont College, CUre- 

mont L - . 

Library, Chlc5 SUteJbolWe. CBIco . 
Library, Educational Service Cen;»r, Santa 

Barbarti County School*. Goleta , 
Library* Pre* no Stat* College, Frano ^ 
library, San Jo*fe Slate CoH*ge, Sat> Joee 
Library* Univer«lty;of CaJlfornla. Berkeley 
Library; Unlver»U^ o£ Californ a, DavU ^ 
Ltbraty. UnIver»Uy of California, Loa 

Libr"ary."unhrer»iti of Rcdland*. Redland* 
Library: UniverailV of Southern California. 

Lo5 Angelf* f . ^ . 

Nlah Teachm Club, DorU Sallow*, Preal- 

dent. Del Ma> ' . 
San Diego State College, San Diego . 

COLORADO 

Auld, (Mr*.) Lucy C.^ Administrative As- 
sistant. Sute Department ef .B^ucatlon. 
Denver ^ / . 

Wean, Luiher E., Pcofcaaor of Education, 
Adam* State- College, Alamosa 

Bishop, W. E., SupefJ^tendent, Englewood 
Publk School*. EnglX*oo<^^ Planning Com- 
mittee. Rocky Mountain Regional Con- 
ference on Rural Lite and JKducatloh . 

Creaghe. ^Mm.) Kaft S., Superintendent, 
Pfowera (^unty School*, Larfar " ■ 

Dever, O. U, (retired*, Box 110. Bouldef 

Oraubcrge/. (Mr*.) Janet. Superintendent, 
fx>jran County Schools. Sterling 

Held; Rertha, Superintendent, Adams County 
Schools, BrighK^A ' , 

Kettle, Frances E.. SoperlntcQdep't, duster 
County School*. WealcliJfe 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 

/ ■ ' ■ . * 

- Library, . Colol:ado State College of Educa- 

tion, dreeley 

CONNKCTICUT 

Graff, George E.> Superintendent of Rural 
Education, Stat« Department of Educa- 
tion, Rockvllle; Committee of County and 
Rural Area Superintendent* to Work with 
CPEA, 

Gustln. Margaret. Elementary Supervisor, 
State Board of Education, Unlonvllle 

Hoctor, Cathryn R.* Elementary Supervtw^.^ 
New Haven , - . _ * 

McDonald. (Mni.) Helen B-. ElemenUry Stl- 
pervlaor. State Department of Education, 

- Wlnited 

Nichol*, Marjorle H.. Elementary Supervisor- 
Northeaal District, State Office of Rtiral 
Education. Putrtam 

Nybakken, Erneat Q.. Chief. Bureau «f Rural 
Supervl*ory Service. State Department of " 
Education, Hartford | SUte Director i Ad- 
vlaory Courtcll to the National Commli- 
•lon on the Intermediate Admin' tra^ve 
Unit! Executive CJomtnltlee of the Depart* 
ment .:' ^ ; , 

Rellly, John C, Superintendent, Siipervlaory 
DUtrlct, Wlllimantlci Plannlnfe Commit- 
tee. New England Regional Conference on 
Rural Life' atvd Education ■< ' 

Shultt, Wllmer U, Siip*rlnten4«nt of Rur 
Education. State Department of iXucation. 
C^naaA ■ • 

Stoddard. Paul W., Principal. Hoaaalonle 
Valley High School. Fall* Villr.ge 

Umberaer. iWillia tt„ Suoerlntendenti Super* 
visory DIsUlctj Norwich 

Walker. Mr*. M. E., President. Educational 
Publishing Corporation. Darien 

DELAWARE 

Afflerbach. Calvin E.J Rural Super^Uor, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 

, Georgetown i State Directefr 

^alt*. AuBtIn I).. Principal, Oak^tJrove 
Schof^ Elsmere ^ ^ « 

Caum; Jack H-, Cowlyck School. New da*tl^ 

Cheaven*. Anne' E.. Supervl*dr, Atl Eduea- 
tiot}. StAte DepartTfient of Education. 
Dover 'r' . 

Eisenbrey'. Preaton 0., .Sapervtaor of Trans- 
portation.' State Department of^Pablie In- 
stnictlori, Dover . . 

Har'rtson, Mr*. Arrle J.. Teacher, Millsboro 

Hasting*, Grace E.. Teacher* Fatmlnglon 
School, BrtdgevlUe ^ / ^ \ ^ ^ 

Heck. (Mra.) PhyUU M.. SupervIatMP, Rural 
School*. Weate rh Niiw Castle County. Wil- 
mington 

James. J. Stanley. Principal, Georgetown 
Johnson. (Mra,) Eiva M.* Teacher MllUboro 
fxasure. <Mr«.) May B., Teacher, New Castle 
County, Bear * \ - 
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*[0*^TER OF MEMBERS 

Monl^^e, ^Mai-y Elltabcih, Sussex Courtly 
Sujx?rvi86f, State tX-partm^nt of 
;;:;^:;^,Fuhiic Instruction, G<?orgctowti 
Norwood,' Hilda C, Teacher, Uwc« 
.^Pipef. (Mf«.) Vipfa W,, teacher, Milton 
School, MlUot) « 
Scptl, ^Mr*.) Agnca KorwiXKf, Tcachcr». 

Sicott, KJith I. C, Prlnclral, Mil ford 
Short, Walter. t.. Principal, Gumboro School 
• No. 37. MUtaboro 

Stewart, Robert Director of Rwearch i^nd 
/ Publkailonj. Sute Dfpartment of Public 
Instruction. Dover * ' : 
Simpiion, William B„ Supertpt^&d^nt, Caesar 

> Hod ney. School, Camden 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBKR 
Ubrary, University of Delaware, K«warV 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Adklna. Lee W/i Staff AAsoeUte^ Rural Dl 
^ vision, Adtomotive Safety Foundation / 
Baitiur»l. Erfle, RiA^arch AsaUtaat. ]nstc6c< 
tJona , ProbJemJ. ElertentaVv fcducitlon 
Division, Vr Offic* of EdueatloD/De- 
.V, baHmcot of Health, Education And/ Wei* 

fate: <^w<nltte* on PdWicatloni arvfl Con- " 
>^ alrUctlve Studies > - . / 
■;&Carnoy, K, L., Offi«« of Education/ Depiirt- 
, went of Health, Education and ^'elfare 

Clark. fx>l5 Mm' Atiil^tanC Pirect<if, DMafon 
y of Rural Service, National Education Ai* 

jwclallon , $ \ ' ' 

» Con hor. France* Partridge, Iteaearch A»4lst* 
ant. Education of Handicapped ChUaren. 
y- ?\ <^nlce of Education. Department or 
Health, Education and Welfare , 
Coop«r, Shirity, Assistant Ej(ecut(ve SeCre- 
.tary, American AsVicIatloA of School Ad- 
mlnlatrator*, NatJonat EdwcAtioh AsaoeN ' 
ation , } 

Dawson, Howard A., Director, DivUlOn of 
Rural Service: Executive Sec feliiry to the 
Department, National Education A$soclav' 
.(ton / 
Early, Ahne Lola, DWIsloa of Riiral^Serviee, 
_ N%tIonal Education Awoclatlon / ' 
. Ellena, WiUUm J., AsAlaUnt to the Dilator, 
Plvlslon of Rural Service, National Edu- 
r^ e^tlon Association ^ ■/■ 
Flttw%CeV, C. 0.. SpeelalUl In C^tinty and 
' Rural School Ad mtnUl ration, U; S, Office 
of Education. Department of Mealth^Edu- 
cation and Welfare j Cbairtnan, Joint Com- 
^^mitt« *Uh the Rui-al Sociological Society 
FranstJth, Jane, SpeclalUl iri Rural Educa- 
tion, Elementary Educatlc^ division. U. 
Office of Education, Pepirtment of He^Uh, 
Education and Welfare 
Gaumnltt.^ WV H„ Spe^jlalwt in Rural Edu^ 
cation rVo*>lem*» Sf<foDdary Education VU 
vh\ori, p, S. Omc< . of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
HcM^» Walter n, >tanaglnir Editor, National 
• Ajuocfation of Secondary^School Prlncl- 
^ M*, National Education Association " 
IsenVerK, RoVrt M-, AsJUUnt Director, Dl- 
vUlon 0( RatAl Service, National BdUca* 
tion Association - 
, Lewi*. Gertrude M., Specialist jf^r Upper 
^/f^i^^'^^^emenUry^ EducatMi I)tvUlo».= 
U, S. Office or Education, 'fJepartm^ni oi 
Health, Education and Welfare i 
McCl.;re, Worth, Executive SecrelatV, Ameri- 
fan AMcr .it ton of School Admlnfatralora. 
/National Education Aaaoclatlon 
Pope. Farnham, Dependent Schools Section. 
1 and E Branch, Peraonnel Service! Divi- 
sion PMP.12B, DJrect>r bf Mftilary Per- 
sonnel, Air Force Headquarters* 
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J^' Specialist In School Plant 
Managew?nt. U, 3. Offtce of Education, 
»epartment of Health. Education and 
V el fare • ^ 



VLOiUDA 




Christian. Floyd T., Superintendent, Pinellas 

^t.ounty School Clcarwate> > v ' 
Dft rden. Woo^rpW: J., $Ui>erlr\tendent, 

vatd County Schools, TitusvlSlo 
Fa-nell, /. Crockett^ Superintendent. Hj 
1 oropgh County Schools, Tampa j atatfr 
,>ir^(or; Advisory Council to the National 
rommlsslon on the fntcrmedlale Ur>u 

GEORGIA 

Jams, E. F., PrincJpal. W>ena/ 
.tUw^^y, Eujjene, Sylvester 7 
lacon, Mrs. Jordve M,. Superintendent, Lib- 
« ^^iY. County Schools, Hlnedvllle 
Bodaiford. J. Knapp, Superintendent, Screven 
^ County Schools, Sylvanlil 
Boyd, Willis M., Chalriiian. Rural Service 
Cqmmlttee, Georgia X*ongre«s of Parents 
and Teachehs^ AdalrivUJe 
Bvlynham, Reba) Dlrettor, Resource^Use Edu- 
cation. DeBattme/t of Education; Univer- 
sity of GeorgU, Athena 
Clark, R, Stafford, Superintendent, Tr.5up 
^9S^^^K.^J^M* Grange 
Collins. M. W/Stale Sup«rlnt«?ndent of Edu 




Department of EdJcatlwn, 



Atlanta* 7 . , . 

Cook, U H^ Superintendent, Laurena County 

Schools/ Dublin ■ ' 
Cojc, Johnnye V., Director, gopervlscr Train- 
/fro^fam, ^ University of Georgia, 
•Athens 

DeitTiso, Elizabeth J., Instructor Supervisor, 
^ Worth County Sch4y)ls. Sylvester 
%rfP9ey, Mrs. ' N. D„ Consultant, Georgia 
Negro ElemenU ry Schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, AtlanU 
Donovan. Elliabcth, Instruction CohsultaAt, 
^ Slate Department of Education, Atlanta 
Early, . W. A . Superintendent. Catham 
County Schools. Savannah: Commltte« of 
County and-^ftl y\rea Superintendents 
to Work witVCPEA . ^ 
Hughea. Frank M.. SOperlntaident, Cook 
. Coiinty Schools, Ad el 
Mitchell, M*ry tMward, Rockmart 
Murdock, J. Superintendent, Floyd 

pounty Schools. Rome 
Paiford, W,- E.. PJrecfor, State School Super- 
vlsiofl, Stat€ Department of Education, 
Atlanta; Planning Committee. South At- 
lant»c Rejflonal Conference oi» Rural Life 
' and Education ' 
fto^ers, N. A., Superintendent* Heard County 

Schools, Franklin : 
Saxon^ ): HaroM. Executive Secretary, 

Georgia Education A woclaiion, Atlanta - 
Smith. Wlinam S,, Super In undent, Charlton 
CAwnty Sctiools, Folkston; Stat* Director j 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 
Sutilhard, Orby. Profeaaor of Education. 
^ North Georgia Colleg-e, Dahlonega, 
Sprayl??rry, W. P., Superintendent* Cobb 
County Schools, Marietta 

^^^y Superintendent of 

SchooJ*; Trlon 
West, Paul'' D./ Superintendent, Fulton 
County^ Schools, Atlanta 

■ ■ - . ■ ■ .4 



tNSTITUTlONAL MEMBER*^, 



W. C. B<adley Memorial Library, Co^mbus 
Gwfnnetr County Library. (Mr».) Eihlyn 
Potter Rolfe, Lawrences ille 
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tlbrir^yi GtArtU teacheri College,, (college- 
' boro 

Librftry. North Ge^^rgta CcUe^t, Dahjone^a 
Ub?aj^i*.yn*v«rtlly of Georjtli, AlH*na ^ 



IbAHO 



Butler. Violets Superlntendenti Power County 
S>c>io<)>i», AmeHcJin FaU» * 

Ciowley, Kdlth E.4 EtemenUry Supervisor, 
OleanvftUr County Scbooli. Orortno; A4- 
vbory Council to the KattenAt CommiBslon 
oh the lnterme<3iate A^mtnlsUauVft Untt 

Eakin. Katharine S.» Supertntendetit, Jeronne 
Courtty SchooU. ^ttomt* # 

fcaatmen, Gertrude, State Elcmenatry Super- 
\ii6t,- "^tal* Departmenl of Education, 
Boise . 

Goodn^an, 4Mra.) Elma M., Supe^ntendent, 
Elmore County Schools, Mountain Home ■ 

Crammer. Mary M., Superintendent, Owyhee 
County School*, Mtfrphy 

GruWell, MeMn. Superintendent/ Fremont 
County Dl»trtct A*2l5. St. Anthony j Plah- 
nlng, Committee. Korthweit Reglohiil Con* 
ference on = AdmlMatratlv* Leadership 
Serving Community Schools' ' 

Holme, Amo* B-v Elementary, Supervisor, 

/Bear Lake Coanly Sehoola. Pa,rU 

^Oekert* Clayton, P.» Prlndplkl, Lewlstoo , 

;Rob{n6dn> U C, Superintendent of Sehoola, 

Stradiey, Doria, SupeHntendent, ' Twin FalU 

County Schools/ Twin Fajl*.^ , 
Williams, Homer D,i Prineipal, Grace 

^" INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Library, Idaho SUte College, Poe^tello 

ILLINOIS 

Apt*. Chris . Wooerlntendeni, Hender»<^n 
County 8<:ho/'is, OquawVa - 



Dodds. A. Gordon, Superl-^iende^it, FraftlkUn ■ 
^ County SchoOls,"^ Benton ^ , 
Emott.VR. H.. Superintendent, VermllUoil - 

County Schpob. Danville -y. ; 

Endfes. (Mf».) \>(ary P., SuperlntendinJiKK 
' McHenry CouhfV' Schools, District No, 10, - 

Woodstock . ^ , 

ErriVt, Robert n,, Superintendent,'' Macort 

County Schools, Decatur ^ ' 

French. Johrt H., Superlnten^eni of Schools, 

Beeehcr * ' * ^ 
Goodrich. ' (MfjS.) " L\i>lfe,-' "superintendent, 

Ltvinifslon County Schools. Pontlac ■ 
Grant, Lodge, Superintendent, Hamilton 

County. Schools, McLeansboro , 
Kance, Wayne, Superintendent j Cumberland 

County. Schools, Toledo* - ■ 
» Harahharger. Ernest M.r Superintendent, 
• Champaign County Schools, Urbana 
Kolng, Helen L,, . Elementary Supervising 

Teacher. Macomb 
Keefe, J» A.v Superintendent. , Ford County 
^ SchooU. Paxton 

ICorty, HesUr L„ Superintendent, Scott. 
Gounly Schools. WMncl ester 

Ufner. "Harold G., Superintendent,' JTasper 
Cou^ity Schools. Newton 

Lefnauer, (Mrs.) Marjorie B., Supcrint«ftd- 

. ent; De Kalb County Schools, Sycamore; ■ 
Executive Council of the Department { 
. Advisory Coiindl to,% Natlonkl Commis- 
sion : on the Intermediate Administrative 
Unit 

Lelnbaugh. Howard M., Superintendent, 
FuUon County Schools, L^wUtown 

McCannott, Roland, Manki^ei', IlHonU Pupil 
Reading Circle ' Lincoln J Com Wlttee^ on 

. l*uhlkatlon^ >ind Con*tracttv< Studl** 

McCoy, E. E-i Superintendent; Kane Coo tity 

^ SfchOoIs, Geneva 

MeeV, Paul. AMlatant Superintendent. Com- 
munity Unit Distrl<rl No. 5, Waterloo 



Meyer, Pauline, 
. County Schools 



Superintendent, Menard 



Uplv^fv 

Arends/ Ralph jF., Superintendent, McLean Mofgan" Lewla V.^^ Superintendent, ^gpage' 

County SchooU^ Bloomlngton^^ ^ County Schools, Whe^ton^ 

Bailey, Dwtght L, Dtr^tor pf R«Jral Edu- / Olsen, Hana C, Director, Rural Education, 



nUnola Sta^ I Tea chert 



cation. Western 

College. Macomb . ^ 

Battershell, B., SoperlnteAdent, Shelby 

County Schools^ ShelbyviHe . ^ 
Black, Luther Secretary, SUte Teachers 
Certlfteatloa Bo^rd, Sta^e^ Department of 
Publle Instruction, SprlngAeid 2 Committee 
bn Recruitment and Weparatfon of Rural 
Teachers. 

Blair. Clarence D.} Superintendent, St Clair 

County Schoola, Belleville 
Bracewelt, CJeorge, AsaocUte Pfofeaio*^ 

Southern III I nola Univerilty, Carbondale 
BrudI, Lawrence E.i Superintendent. Carroll 

County School*, Mt. Carroll ^ 
Carney, Mab^), Life Member, Rt./ No. 2, 

Maraelllca 

Chase. Francia S.i Director, Education Com- 
municationi V Service, University of Chl< 
cago. Chicago - ^ 

ConkUnjr Paul S., Superintendent, V/infte- 
bago county Schools, Rockford , . 

Conway. Vtrne. Ci> Superinteudelil,^ warren 
County Schools, Monmouth j 

Crackel, Verne E., Sist>«rinUhde&t, WiU 
County Schools, JoHet ■ 

Deem, John C, JacVsonvllle 

Dewcese, Forest !>., Office of the Superin- 
tendent, Community Vntt Schools, Dlatricl 
No, 3, TaylorvlHe 
"Dickey. A. W.. SuperinUndent, Dewitt 
County Schools, Clinton 

Dixon, 5>orothy !,. A Mtalant^ County Super- 
intendent in Charge of Supervlaor, Mc- 
Donough County ^hools. MacOmb ' 



.v^«u>, P etersburg 

Miller, Van, Profeaaor of Education. 

slty of llUnols, UrbAna. 
Morgan, Lewla V./ Superintendent. 
County SchooU, Whe^ton; 

Uen, Hans C, Director, L 

Eastern IlllrioU State College, Cbarleaton 
Parka, Catherine E., As8UUnt Superintend- 
ent, SUte Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Sprlngfteld ' \, 
Peck, J, R-/ superintendent, Knox CoUnly 

Schools. Qaleaburg ^ ^ . 

PAsterer, T. K.. Super in ten den tr Stephenson 

CoUnly Schools, Fre^^ri . ^ 
Provart, - Philip -A., Superintendent, Perry ' 

Couitty SchooU, PirtcVA«yyUlt 
puffer, >Tob1e 4u Superintendent, : Cook 

County SchooU, Chicago o 
aendleman, RuMell : .p.i Superintendent, 
ynjon County SchooU, Jonesboro ^ , 
Rice, Eva Ma«, Teftch<fr, U Roy 
Rice, - Wilfrid E., SUi>erinUndent, Morgan 

County Schools, lacksottville 
Roberta, R. P., Sut>erintenJent, Iroquois 
^ County SchooU, Wataeka 
RoaenatUl, (Mri.) ]NHh F , AssUtant Super- 
* Intendent, Je Davleaa County SchooU, 
Galena 

Seay, Maurke F,, Professor, Department of 

Education, VniveraUy of Chlcngo, Chicago 
Torrehj, John A./ Superintendent, Lee 

County SchooU, DIxoAi Stale Director 
Turemab. <Mr*.) Ct>* M.; Superintendent, 

CalhouS County SchooU, Hardin ' 
Vlncetit. GrMfc E., Sublette 
Walker, tllHaa K.i Superintendent, Grundy 

County 3chooU, MorrU ^ 
White, ArtJiur L., Superintendent, Henry 

County SchooU, Cambridge ^ 
.Wllklnf, George T., Superintendent; Madison 1 

County Schools, Edwardsvllle 



Foster op members 

; W([.son. H, - Dale, gupcrlntcndent. Saline - 
..County S<rhooU; Rarrfeburg 
'.■WrettcK Frfink, Supeilntend^hl, Piatt Oounty 

]': y s : ISSTlTUTrONAL MKMBKRS ' 

^;;i:fchIc*|ro futlre library, Chicago 

Ceni^ral Llbrip, Southern IJlinoU Untver- 
' Lsrhonaaie 
llUnoia S<atc library, SprJngfieM 

■ ^V*^r" iniftoJa Slate Te&ihon' 

College, Chai-leston 
Mbrafy. National CoUejfe of Education, 
: ' Kvanstoh 

/• tibrary, Northern lllinoU State ColWe; De 
Ka]b ■ 

, labrnry, NorthwesUrn UniveraUy. Evanston 
. Ubrary, Unhersftv of Chicago, Chicago 
MIlTier Library, . Illinois State Normal tJnt- 
\^t%\iy, Normal 

INDIANA 

A^lr, Jc>3eph N.'* Supertntend^ni. NobI« 
f.'^- County SchooU, Albion 

r<" *?*:S^'' ' Superihtend^nt. ttaftdoJph 

y- .r County School*, Winchester . 

Hob^n if., SupertntencJent, tajc6 
SchooU, Cfown Point * ' 

:i'CC«wrord. KIdon R, Sup^rintenilent, Podcy 
tV«;V-C<MB{iiy Schools, M|. Vernon - 
^Iv!;.Daviss<5n, John^ H , Sufwilnteadenl, Miami 
J County Schro!«, Peru 

Gardner, Hawley A'., Su&trlntendent, Ifnion 
County Sch^-j«,' LJbtrty 
iU^trkhi. 0. ^ Sui^eHntendent. PqUikl 

trCL.Counly Sc-hooli, Wfnamac _ - . \ 
:itr^1tAdeu, Kobert F-. Superintendent, MaHon 
- County School*. ^nd^ana^>olU ' i 
>;!Cray^t)n» ^ecil A., 116 ' GofdabOfo Street, 
"'./i- Crown Point 

SuPfr^afendent, MamUt4>n 
County School, NoblcsviUe 
r > W«n Kington, rra-L-i Sur>€rifttend€nt, Jisp^r 

CollYtlfl^ Sthool*. Rensselaer? PJ«nnlng\ 
< „^ Cominlttee. Gr^ai R<Rlotial Confer- 

. i\>*nce on Rural Life and Education 
• KeUay, H. Paul, Superlt>tend^nt, i^t Joseph 
r. County Schools, South Bend 

O'Hara, Warden, Dlrectot, ^Indiana fiepart* 
nient of £<lu<raUon, Indiana Farm Bureau. 
Inc., Indlanapollj 
Peregrine, DonaM. Supcrrritendent,s Stark 

County Schools, Ktiox ^ : 

Pound, ,CU rence A.. Associate Profeasof ot 
' Mucatlon and Consultant In Rural Edu- 
^ v;' cation, Purduf UnlvernJty, l^/ayelte.- Ex- 
ccut I vc Commute of the DepartmeMs 
State Director:. National Commlsalon th ; 
^ l^?^ Interrnedlate AdmjPlstrallve Unit 
' RathfT. Fr^^^ Superintendent. Grant County 
Schools. Marion 
Smith. Harold A., Superintendent, Hunting. 

ton County Schoofs, Honttn^ton 
Strickles Robert W.» Nc^trT bamc Unlver- 

»ity, Notre Dame 
SuUf n. Clyde S., Sui>erlntcndent, Elkart 

County Schools, Goshen 
Tower, J. Harofd. Superintendent, La Porte 

Co^aniy Schrv)!*, La, Porte v * 
Wmhtnje. Ralph Superintendent. Morsrfcn 

County Schools, M»rtlpaville i 
Wllklnaon, Ro^is. Supei-fh ten dent, Steuben 
CoUftly School*. Angola * 
A /;yilliaia«, Bdjfaf P^ SiipeWntendent, Benton " 
County Schoolfi. Powler; Advisory Coanell 
to the National Commtsilon on the laler- 
mediate Admlnlalrative XJnIt 
Yoder, Harry, fiuperlnlendenl, Whitley 
County Schools, Columbia City 
m;;; York, L ft., Superintendent, Daviess CoUhty 
Schools, Waamnrlon < ' 



INSTITUTIONAL NfEMfiERS 



M\ State TcV^hefs College, MuncI^ 
HIcki Body Company, Inc. Ubano^ 
Indiana State L brary, c/o Walter H. Large, 

Indianapolis ' 
Library, Buller Uii5>er8Uy. Indianapolis* " 
Library, -.Ift^fana State Teachem ; ColK-tfe, 

Terve Haute v v . , ■ : 

Teachcra Apodal Library^ ' India hdpoUa fn^ 

structlon Center. Indianapolis 
>\ayne Works, In?:; Richmond 

IOWA 

AlWa, Martin; 2.. 'Superintendent. Hardin 

County Schcx)l5, Eldor a » 
: Amen, Clarence K., Superintendent, Henr>- . 

County Schools, Mt. Pleasant 
.Barker; Krneat W., Superintendent, Potta. 

waltamie County SchoOK Council . Bluffs i 

Lxecutlve Commiitee, Divblon 'of County 

and Rural Area SuperlntehdenU ' - 
^Barnea. Edna, Superintendent, Adair County 

SchooJa, Greenfield 
^f^^i.^^.^M Assistant Profeasor, College 

of Education prake l/nlversUy, De$ Molnea 
Borreaon, R, O.. Superintendent of Schools, 

, SheMon ^ - 

Boweraox. K Cjv ^Superintendent, CHnton 
^ Cotinty Schools. Ciinti^n ^ 
Brouhard. F. E.. Superintendent, ShWby 

Coljnty Schools, Harlan . 
^^f.l^^^^J^^ 'i „Bdith. Superinlehdeht, Ham. 

Ulon County SchooU. VVebater City 
Cbappell, (Mr«.) Harel V., SuperinU^^dent, 

Cerro Gor^ Couhty Schools, Mason City . 
CleveJflftd. a Superintendent, Worth - 

^Cottnty School, NortWood 
Coen. Wwln, ^ Superlhtendent, Cranford 
^ County Schools, Denlaon 
Culvef, M. M.^, Superintendent of Schools, 

Gowrle 

Cushman. M. L.. Professor of Rural Educa- 

tlori, Wa SUte Colletfe, Amea; President 
the Departnrvcntv' t9SJ-54j Planning 

Committee, MMwest Regional Conference 

q\ Rural Life afid Educ tion ^ 
Davis. Floyd A.> Superintendent- of Schools. 

Knoxvllle . 

DeKock. Hj C., Coordinator of Field Expe- 
rience. CoBci^e of Education, University 
of I^iwli. Iowa City; Executive CounciL of 
. the Dep^rtnaent. 

Pickens. V«r« fr. Stioerlntendent, Ringgold 

County Schoola. Mount Ayr 
Dreer. wmiam H.. Instructor, Rural and 

Elementary Educailon, Department v/ Edu- 
_ cation. Iowa State Teachers Col We, Cedar 
? Falls. 

Dunsmore. Gerrld. SuperlnUndent of Schools. 
Leon 

Edgreft, W, T.» Director of TransporUtion, 

SUte Department of Public InstrMctlon, 
. Dea Molneaj State Director 
Edie, Irwin W.. Superintendent of Schools. 
• Ru<M ♦ ; • 

EUjpn. Floyd L,i Superintendent of Schools. 

Webb \ 
England, J. ,H., Superintendent of Schools. 

Leon -i' ■ 

Krlckaon, Dwight A.. Superintendent. War- 
^ ren County Schools. Iftdlanola 
F^beck. Lec.J.. Superintendent of Schools, 

Ventura 

Evans. Ralph- C. Superintendent, Clarke 

County Schools, Osceola 
Farrif, Ralph J., SUMrlntendenl. Buchanan 

County Schools, lodejpendence 
Fet^son, C. U,^ SupeHutendent, PttiorA 
^Public Sehoola, Panora 
FiUgerald. H, J.. SuperinUndeni, Elk Horn 

Public Schools. Elk Horn 
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Couhty 5chc>oU, Corntn? 
Oni, Lcfiter VN., » Super! r\l<'Tnienl, 

■ County SchoOW -iTfpton/ / 
Godfrey, l.Jdyd . E.v iSupcrfnt<"f^<^eot, DaiUr 
''County S<:HooU, Adel • ■ 
Goi'4<», }^,, K.i- SufJ^rJntchdenl, AlUm^kc« 
:'County Schools, Wiigkep * ^ ^ 
Cmn, R. J,, S^fptrlnUndent of Public 

'Schotits, Oft^nrtcld • 
Hadlcy, ,0. 0., SuptHntendeht, WobdbUry 

County Schoolj, Sioux City 
Hansen, C. Anhur^ Superintendent of PabHc 

Schools, Karlham * 
Harrison A; hi. Superintendent, Bueha 

VUtfl County SchooK Storm l^ke 
Hartman, W. Harold, Superintendent, Black- 

Kawk County School*, Waterloo' 
Hentlrlekson, Abner A, Superintendent. 
: Howard County Schools, Cre«<o . 
Horgpn, r»Iady». Klomentary Supervisor! 

Stale Department of Public Initructton, 
' Dti Moines / 

Howellf t^annle 0., Superintendent, Floyd 

County Schools, Charles CJty ' . 
•Hungerford, J. B-v Superintendent of PublJc 
: Schools. Cogrfon 

Isenberger, W. W., Superintendent/ Norway 
Consolidated SchooJ, Norway ^ ' 

■ JohhBort; K,. Superintendent. Appanoose 
County SthooUr CentervUle , 

vKeho, Clifford, Superintendent of Schools, 
- , - C<Jin ' . . 

Kibur*, iMn.) Gladys. Supertntetideftt. Lucus 
V'" County S^^oolj. Chariton - 
-.:K In kead. Rlchafd L., Suf^rtntendenl of 
*f' .Schools. Terril . . . 

.r i Konartkft. C. if.^ Superintendent. Guthrie 

• County Schoola. Gulhrie^Center - 

^V^TKrAtlU. ' t^ter" B., I^up^rlntendcnt,' Wash- 

** ' .'Jnitton County Schools, WMhington 
;^-':v:\ ttVe, Carl H.» Superintendent of Schools, 
Krnerson . . ^ 
Lyon, Orfwa. \up«r1ntendeint> JcfferAon 
' County Schools; Fairfield 

r' : .-i^-Maashrp. Ra>'mond, Superintendent of 

' Schools Van. HorA^ ' 
.•..'■Martin. Charles F,. Executive Secretary, 
towa Stale K<Jucat^on Awoclatl^^n, Des 
Moine* 

Mehlhaus. . £n«. Superintendent. B*Olon 
; CouMy Schools. ,Vln Ion 

-im M(S8er» Frftn^e* I./ Superintendent, Hum- 
boldt County School*, Dakota City 
• Milligan. Donald ,0.* Superintendent, Davts 
County Schools, Dloomnejd 
Molaber?y,_ ^W-L^Stiperintendenl. .Keokuk 



County SchooJs, SUourney 
Morris, Pat|l B., SUte ^Executive SeereUry, 
(taak \>kUoQ League of America. InCi 
De« .Molnet ^ 
Morris, R, A., Superlntendeut, Greene Cotmty 
. SchooU* JefTeraon , . . 

Kofrls, Ralph Superintendent, Polk 

Counli 8choo!», Vet Molnea:' AdvUory 
Council to . the National Commhston ot^ 
the fnt^medlate AdmKnUtrailve Unit; 
North. Ward T., SuptrJntendehti Van Bur*n 

County Schools* Kcosautjua . . 
Parker, Jeasle M., State Superlnlendenl^ 
State Department of Public Instruclloti, 
Drt Molne* 

Stir ertntendeni of 



Pickelt. L 
Rulhvtii 

Polton, R.- 
Tabor 

Price. W. 



Superintendent of 



PERIQ 



Scbocta, 
Schools. 
Monona 
|to«aut^ 



Sdpertntendefit, 
County Schools, Onawa 
Qulntard, A. M., Superintendent, 

County Schools, Algont 
RaUton. Frank. Superintendent, Mascattne 

County^ Schools, Muscatine 
Ree<L Lula B.. Superintendent, Mont(;omery» 
County Schools, Red Oak 



nifigpU, R. Superintendent, MafaKftll'^ 

Cpunty Schools, Marahalltown ' 
lUtfer, E. U, - Director, Ext^mlon^ SeVytee, * 
' Jowa StAle teacher* College, Cedii-; FtlU ' 
Roblnion, J, Clar^, Superlntlhdent, Webat«r * ■ 

County Schools. Fort Dod^e ^^^^^l^'-i^r ' 
Rowley, K. R., Superintendent, ' Bullet ' 

County 'Schools, Allison , t . , ; 

Rjiverf, Charley Superlntendeitt4>jUe; ; 

Coynly Schools, Fort MadUoh ' * 

Sankey, CUyde W>, Superintendent,* Wright 

County Schools, Clarion 
^chlrfdter* iK.' P., Superintendent, Story 

County Schools, Nevada « 
Shannons Boyd, Suporlntendent* Montlcello 

Schools. Montlcello * 
Sht-pherd, Lou A., Exten*Io'h Service, fowa 

State Teachers College, Cedar Falls ^ 
Shupp, Walter A.. ; Siip^rlntendent, Llhn 

County School*. Cedar Rapids 
SlmmotJ*. Krn'eil P.* Super! nl^ndent, Tama . 

County Schools. Toledo 
Smiih,' J. E^k Superfntend^nt. Palo Alto - 

County Schools, Emmett*buig 
Snider, F. J.> Superintendent, iJohnson 

County Schools. Iowa City 
Speake, Jay Bm Superintendent of Schools, 

George . ' 

Splcknall, Howard J., Superintendent/ Tay-/ 

lof County Schools, Bedford 
Stoen, Charles 0., Sup<*r In ten dent. Winne- 
shiek County Schools. Dccorah 
Thonrii?; C E./ Supvrlnlendent of Schools, 

ManlJIa 

Thomas, C. ' S., Superlnteivdent, Marion 

County Schools. Kn^xvlIIe 
^Tvireed, S, : t., Superintendent, Winnebago 

CoOf.ty Schools,- Foresi . City ~ r - * - - -T- 
-Tye, ' Cnstlei/ n.,' Superlnl/yid^nt,*^ Sioux 

County Schools, Orange City < 
Vanderlinden, J. S., Superintendent, Perry 

Publi<i Schools, Perry . 
Ycogd, A. 0., Superintendent pt School ' 

Rock Rapids ,\ ^ ^ . 

Wald, R. E., Superintendent ' of Schools, 

Carson 

WaUon. R. R., Superintendent, of Public 
Schools. Sheffield 

Whitney. Cburle« S-. Superintendent. Han* 
- cock County Schools. Gar/i«r 

Wo<}druff, I* U\ Superintendent. Des Jkfplnes 
County Schools. Burlington 

Young. (Mrs.) Frances. Superintendent, Po- 
cahontas County Schools, Pocahoplai 

KANSAS 

Arnold,^ LaVerne B., Superintendent, (H- 
borne County Schools, Osborne; National 
Commission on the Intermediate Admln- 
Utrattve Unit , 

Berg, Emma, Sup^rln^ndeni, Douglas 
County Schools, Lawrence «. 

Brown, Mlnrer, E., Director of Profeaslonal 
Relations, JSta(e Teachers Association, 

• Topeka : / / 

CtarV, Lottie M., Superintendent, Pratt 
.V County Schools. Pratt 

; Click, Mabel, Superintendent, - Johnio^V 

County ^chootsj Olathe 
Correll, Trank E., Superintendent, Dkklnion 

County Scho<ils, Abilene ^ J 
DeBolt, / Alma, Superintendent, Labette 
. Cou!)iy» Schools, Oswego 
npwnn, (Mrs,) Elsie, Superlntendenti Miamt 

Co.bhty Schools. PafJii 
FxIdtngtOh, <Mr».) Olive, Superintendent. 

Reward County Schools, Ltb^r- d 
E>gstrand, Agnes, Elementary ^^hoo! Super- 
/ visor, I State Department of Education. 

Topcka; State Director 
Gahnstrom,^ Ruth,'* Superintendent. Saline 

County Schools, Sallna 
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^ BbUrWii County" SchooU, Ton Scott 

?^VV.v,^-\-ARus«eU County $chboU, Roisell . 
=::^v^«kri:;J>r^'V8^€is,C^ Superintendent. Meade Cotihty 

5? ^ -r'nHarHi, Edith, SuperJnUndent, Hooks County 
^; Schools, Stockton 

%V'-' ' Herr, F. Ftoyd. Certlficatton and CofJeire Ac- 
^ ttedilAU6ii. $tftt* Department of Publfo 
''/fK' Topeka; Plannfnif Cotnmttte^, 

Midw^sit, g^gloh*! Contct^tiie on Rural 
. - -1*-*^** Kducftlion 
/ . MolfOyd, Flora E.- Assistant Profeaaor of 
"l 5",*!** Ediif^ttJon. Kansas Stat* Teach cr« 

; Collej?*, Pittsburg , , 
" - :'J&hn»on^ Homer Associate Professor of 
; 7 ^ Kducatloft. Karwai State Teachers Collet*, 
7^ - , , ' PiUflhufg 
:* , - Knp^Imsn^ C. 3.. Superintendent, Cloud 
-'-V County Scb' ^b. Concordia * 
^ * ^ Kelly* (Mf^.i Tre<:sa, Supertntendeht, Rc- 

publf< CouMy Schools, Delle%nle 
p ' Kenslcr, P# ,rJ. Superlnlcndent. S^^wlck , 
County Sf ^iools, WfchK* \ 
^ - King, /oht t., President, Kansas State 
5 - , Teachers ColJcse/ Empt>rla « ^ • 
T \ Floyd, Superintendent, Smith County 

^'i-' K ' -^ Schbols, Smith Center 

Lj-dtck/; 0^ncv!ev^» SupeHntendcht, Brow^n 
.County Schoc'U, Hiawatha 
McBrrde, Moltle. ; Superintendent, Rawllnif*\ 
County Schools, A(W06d 



, (Mra.) Ida M.»" Super Intehdchl/Chiii v 

— ^y Schools, Cottoh*(>bd Falls ' <*. * . 
WflUjimS,. (Mrslj . Cora,. Supertnteii^e&t 



Haskell 
Youhff, Or 
County 
eir to 

Inlermcttiate 
Zel!^i-, Dale, 



nty Schbols, Sublette: 



0.* Sup^rlntendehV * ft^lsh * > " 
i» La Crosse ! Mvl'^W CJottn- , ^ 
atfOrtBl Comnf\ls3loh on: the " \ 



dmtntfttratWe Unit 
^ .vftssor of Kducallon, Kan*a4 
State Tpa^hcra Colleife, ilmporia 
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.'Menhvisen. A, Superintendent, J 
y -r l--; ^: *,C<AJftty Schools, M&nkal^ 
CV'^'^= v\ WIcWj,. Florence A.,^ Supettntendent, 
;-^>')bJ'4>>:^^ County Schoolsf Nqxyton 



. . ^^tfrtonv/ ^ ; 
^ J th^l ; jUf^ CrSuper S Rtendent.- 
i-^- Schools, Ulysses 

f-:-"' %^L.MS<>^^^*JMr^:> E^fl*^ Sup«ttnfendenl, dreeley 
•^V'"^**^: County Schools, Tribune 

Mufisell, Marie, ^ Superlnl^nderit, Morris* 
y ^ Count Schools. Council Grove 

'Vv:- K«J«on, {Mrs,) Winifred M<» Superintendent, 



I*/' r Mo<ir<>r 



Porter -.Ubrary, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
Ic^^e, Prttsbur^ , ' 

KENTUCKY 

An^bfoae, t^uther M., .Chairman, Department 
J of Kduoatloft, Bcrea College^ Berta ; Com- 
mit(ee co Rural UU and Education In the 
World Scene r 
Archer, M. L.> Supirlnteiident, Scott County 

Schools, Georjfetdwn 
Bell. Ira, SuVrth ten dent, Wayhe County 

SchooK Moptlcello 
Brown, e,'D., Supsflntendcnti Breckfnridge 

•County Schools, Hardlnaburg 
Burkhead, O. 0., Superintendent. Hardin 
^County Schoo>s. EHtabethtown. 
Carty, D, J., Director, Public Relations, 
Kasteti^ , Kentucky SUte Teachers CoUefce, 
Richmond ^ • ^ . . ' 

Cojp, Mary Western Kentucky ,,;Stat« 

Teachers College, Bowlirg Green 
Dodsofli ,M.^ Atlingr Executive Secretary. 
TrcaiJjUrer, Kcbtucky ^^dacatlon .Associa- 
tion, Louisville 
^^SSS^h .^'^ Thomss, Head, Deparl?pi^nt of 
Edueatloti, Eaaterrt Kentucky State* Teaeh- 
ert College, Rlcbmondj Planning Con^mlt- 
tee, Midsonih Regional Conference ott 
Rural Ufe and Edaeatlpn 
linger, Lywan V.» University of Kentucky^' 
Lexington 



--^Jackson County Schools, HMton 
^:>_.:QUon. (Mrs,) Iris R.. Norton \ 
• - - Osborne, Viola M., Supet fnteadent, Hamilton 
^ ^ County Schools* Syracuse 
" . t**ttey, (Mrs.) I^a, Super^tehdent, Clay 

County Schools. Clay Center 
//;Popf, ^Mrs.) Myrtle Mj Superintendent, 

«' * Alle^ County Schools, lofa 
-/'/^ambo, L., Superintendent, . CraMv ford 

County Schools, G Ira rd 
rvRoetber, Jane B., Superintendent, Geary 
" County Schools, Junction City 
?:..|;<>flel, (Mrs.) Leora, Superintendent, Stevens 
County Schooji, Hugoton 
itoth, Anthony* E.i <^ Superintendent, Bills 
Ccjihty Schools. Ha>8 

■Secrestf, (Mrs.) Madge L, Superlnfendent, 

Riley County Schools. Manhattan 
^xton, (Mrs.) Ruth Flory, Superintendent. 

Elk County SchooU. Howard 
Snel)/ iMrs.) Mabel M., Superintendent, 

Wfehtta County Schools, Leotr 
Steele, ^ Mrs.) Martha, Superintendent. Sher.- 

man County Schools, Goodland • 
,Stoneclphcrj E. E., Life Member, 1914 South 

Ix>cust, Piitsburg ■ ^ 

Sturi*^, tMrs.) Catharine, Superintendent, 

Chautau<)ua County Schools, Sedan 
Taylor, J Mfi;> Rralah. Superintendent, Ford 

County Schools,* Dodge Cjty 
Taylor, H. T., Superintendent. Mitchell 

County Schools, BeJoJt - 
TherkeUen, Marie. Sup^dntehdent. Mont- 

tfomery County Schools. Independence 
Thrt>ckmorton, Adcl Slate SuperJntendeftt 
of Public Instruction. State Department Of 
Education. Topcka ' 



Graham, Charlea C, Professor <-f •Education, 

Berea College, ^erea 
Hajtgan* Henry C.^ Head. Department of 



Agriculture, Morehead State College, More- 
head 

Hall, FJoyd. Superintendent, Boyd Coftnty 

School*, Catlettsburg . 
Henry, Victor p.. President, Lindsay Wllaon 

College, Columbia * > 

J^sftien, Richard E., Professor of Education, 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
lessee, Mabel C.» Supervisor, Rural School 

Improvement Project. Beattyvine 
JoncB, Lee Francis, Head, Department r of 

Education. Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Bownng Green 
I Maanin. Audrey, Supervisor, Clinton County 

Schools, Albany ^ 
Mciiulre, .H. H- ' Superintendcndl Cavier 

County Schools. Grayson 
Moore. W^iJ-V Dear^. Eastern Kentucky State 

College, Richmond 
Suttpn. El Uabeth. Educational Coordlnatbr, 
.Breathitt County Schools, Jackson ; State 

Director 

Swearlfigen, OrvUle L., St^perlnlendent. Pu- 
laski County Schools, So/nerset 

Taylor, Sam B., Assistant I^frector* Division 
^of Supervision, State Department of Edu- 
cation. Frankfort % 

Turner, (Mr*,) < Marie. Superintendent. 
Breathitt County Schools, Jackson j Bxecu- 

, tlve Council of the pepatlmenf 

Turpen, 0., Superintendent. Fayette 

County Schools. litxingtort 

Van Hooae, Richard, Superintendent, Jeffer* 
son Crtunly Scboote, Louisville 

Walkei-, Garnet. Attendance Officer, Wayne 
jCounty Schools, Montlcelloy , 
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(Mf^jJ ^Umma . , . 

^son County Achdols. ' L»wrenc^burg t 
Council to the National Conimfs- 
^th0 Intewediale AdmlrtUtrAtlve 



DenhtH» J, 
County Schools, 
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, A'*s!at»t)t SupcKntcncfent, FaV-' 

*^ y tii6 Ouuoty Schools, LtfxfnKton 
„--W«tU, Das Id, Prtneipai; Klem?ntary School, 
^ . Jackson 

^^^^^^.4^^^ Camden Ubrary, Mot^head State 
Colictfo, •Mor<'head 
L€c»* Junior College, JachsOn 

LOUISIANA 

Bftbln. Larry J.; ttfe Member, Donaldson : 
PlannJnfir , Commute*, Mldaouth Reg!on»l 
t V Coitferencc,On Rural Ute and Edue*tIon 

^4WJi44CUrk.:i.. Dhwtor of Higher Educa- 
tlorpStAte Ucpartment 6f EdueaUoh, Baton 
KoifKe 

Br^jn»o«, W. C, iPrtriclpal, DuteK Town 
. ' High School. Dutch Town 

Champagne, R. K... PrttwSpal, St. Amant 

High School St. Amant 
Collctle, MabeJ^ Supervisor, State Depart* 
■ V tnertl'of Wucatilvn, fialoh Rougt 

Daniel, t„ Jr,^ AwisUnt High School 

Supervisor, Uaton Rouge 
|:&eiy< Mni, A.- M.,' Kkmeniary Super vljior,^- 
-^' Tallulah . , 

>^^^f<^te, John M., Life Member, Baton Rouge 



ill 



JGlftt^ Hcflry P., Principal, Gon»alf» High 
' School, GontaJe« ' ^ 

HfrPfhe>^, R., Superlntendcntt Bei^uregaed / 

Parish Seho<>t5, De Ridder • . . 
Koone^ Jobh .Dav1d» SiJi}^rirtt<»t\de|iU" /aek- . 

jion Parish School*. Jon wbdro ' 
Landry, Orac^ N[,,7e*nea Sup^rv|«or, MindeA 
Lfcvir<fne. Rem!, SupeHntfendent. West Baton 
Roi«fe Parish Schools. PortMtlen : 
,^pear<je, H. U, Supervisor, of SchooU, L!v. 
tngatoh 

ftichardi Y . Principal, Galvex Elementary 
School, Port Vincent 

Terrebone. L. p.. Life Member, Plaquemiil^ 

That<?hcr, Fred. G.V Executive Secretary, 
tputslana School Boards Aasiiclatlon, 
Baton Rouge ^ ' 

ThomM> M., Superintendent of Schoola. 
Oak, Grove ' 

Thpmpaon, Jawiea B., Jrr; Superintendent, 
Richland Partah SchocJs, Rayville 

Whlfe, , Rbaco^ H , Superlnlendenl. Caddo 

^ ParUh Schools, Shreveport; Siat^ Direc- 
tor: Advisory. Council to the National 
Commission 6n the Intermediate AdmlnU- 

\ irative UftU . ^ 

\^ INStlTUTI0>7AL MEMBERS 

MateVlats Library, Richland I^arlah Schools, 

RayVnie - 
Russell Library, Northwestern State College, 

Natchltochea 

MAINE 

■ \ .■.„ ' , 

Aikens, Fre<f<»rfck H., Superintendent, Super- 
visory Union >fo. U, South Windham 

Gilm|«, Stanwood C-, Su^erlntendeht, Super- 
visory Union No. 4R, Sebasco Estates 

Quinn, (Mrs.) Viil^ E. Hadsft, SUt# Efemett. 
tary Supervisor, State D'epaKment of E4a- 

. cation, Augusta \ 



MARYLAND 

Ahalt, Arthur M., Profesa^r and Head, X>^ 
partrntnt of . AgrieuUural Edueallon^ Un!* 
verttty of Marylaad/Gotleg^^^ark 



ool 3 / Sa ) bbu ry 1 
T.. DUfak^n of Acc^UlijlloVA 
StaW Department of EducaUohV Balttmb, 
Brlsh. Willlabi M., aupcrlntcndJnt; 'Wiil 
Ington Counti't Schools,- HageratoH^hJ 'Ai 
visory Council t(^ the National CoW^tftl^jliSttl 
on the Intermetllate AdmlhUtrattve Unit S"^ 
Brown, (Mrs,) T^Ia SupervUor of Vtb\\ ^ ' 

Perf(>Mel attd Colof^rd Klem<5nt4r>- Schlx>l», . 
■ Bt>ar<i of KdncaUon, Cenlreville iv - 
Bur^iette, J'unice K.. Elementary School Su-» 
pcrvli^or. Prince George* County, Kyattft- 
Ville, 

Carkon, 0. Allen, Superintendent, Somerset • 

Cubhty Schools, Princess Anne < ' . 
ClaJctpn. P. P.. Life Memlieh 5U Letghton 
/ AveWue, Silver .Spring - - 
Cooper, Paul D..- Super! niefident, Worcester 
. County Schools; Snow Hill ^ 
Corr. Reade W., Superintendent, Kent County 

Schools, Chester town 
Davis, J. WOlard, Superintendent, Talbot 

CoUfity School*, Eastoh* 
-Dent;Metile M.,- Superintendent, St, Mary'i ' 

County Schools, Leonard town ' * — ^ 

Dunkle, Maurice A./ Superintendent, Calvert' 
. County School*, Prince rre^erkV ■ 
GordoYi/ .W*'ter Sup«r>'l:ior of Transpor- 

tatloft, Hyde y 
Hardest^, R. Bowen, Superintendent,- Gaf«, - / 

relt Cotinly Schools, Oakland v 
Hawk(n«^ Elmer T.i Principal, Garneft'HIgW'jr. 

School, Cheiiertown - . '^^^^-^ 

' Hobba. (Mrs.) Pauline V., lillemenUh^ Sup^f^^V:-- 

visor, Baltimore County Schools. Bakln^of^'V', 
HoflfmMter, Paul L., Director of Transpdrtja- ^ ^ 

tlon,- Frederick County Schools, Frederick 
HufflngtOtt, Paul E., 2 Wfst Redwodd^t, - 

Baltimore - ^ » ' . 

Mu^hear, R.> Prince Frederick 'J' ^yff-T- 
.jrcnkfft*, David S.. SupKlntend^nt/.Atine^'Ui?! 
V. Arundel Coimty SchooW Annapolis r ^ i;' 
Jertne^w, Samuel- M., Superintendent, CaW*"- ' 

roll County Schools, West ml nafer V ;;-';r 

Martln>^ % C.,' Superintendent, Charl^i 'p',.^ 
, County Schools, La Plata ^ 
Murray, Ray A., University of Maryland, 
^ College Park < \ ; , • , 

Norrls, • Forbes H., Superintendent, Moni---> 

gomery County School^. Rockvllle 
Oliver, ^. A . Professorr Rural Life and 

Ed(ication, Maryland State College, Prln- 

cea4 Anne 

Rannels, M, W„ SupiHntendent, C <>l 
County Schools, Elkton ^ . 

Rhode*. Harry C,,' Superintendent, Queen * 
Anne County Schools, Centrevllle 

Stapteton, Edward G.^ Superintendent, BaltL ' 
more County School*, Towsonj First Vice- 
President, Dlvl« ton of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; State Director 

Webster* Ralph R., Superintendent,' Allegany i 
County Schools, Cumberland 

walls, C/ W*. sSup^rlaUmienl, H^tford ■ 
County Schools^ Bel Air 

Wilson, (Mrs.) Caroline, Elementary School 
Supervlaor, Garrett County Schools^ Oak- 
land . ' 

Yingltng, 4ohn E.. Superlnter^j^ent. Howard . 
County Schools, Eilicott, City 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mtichetl, Donatd,' Harvard Graduate School, 
Waltham 

mstlTUTIONAL MBMBEft 
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University of Maasachu setts, 
parlment, Amherst 



Education De- 



m 



WheUton*. CUntbh T.i SufreHnWhdeW (fill-: 

. Council to lh§^N»ttonAj CommJiMlon dn th* - 



K^iM4v^v;R*ff^^ (Mm:* Ruth K,, SuiH?nntend<'n^ St. 
^^^^'^i^ -r^Ph^* County. School*, fon Horon 
£4T,^v=-iV - gfcVford Tern E-, Llf* MemWV, Coldwtter 



CommiUcc of the Depfcrtmentj VlcoPresI- 
^dent of .the Oebanm&hk 1954-55 
Bi-umbniiirK Donald S., f^lnclpal. Detour 

Dondlneay. jMri.) Bernlce, M'Ayne Cduaty 
School*, Detmlti CortihtUtee on Rufft) Life 
and Ivducpiron tn the Wo/Jd Scene 
pscher. FrtvJ C.,^ Superintendent. \Vsd>n« 
Cduntv" Schools.. rietroU . 
::,>.\ Fojr, Hobert S., PrlnclpaL University Ele^ 
menury Schc^!» l^rilversity of Michigan. 



Detroit 
iran 



Detroit Publle Mbrat- 
r,5bral-y. Central Micii 
> Pleasant 

Library, Michigan Stat^ 
. : yp9ifp*J , 
,Mbrai-y, Western Michfga 
ration, K%tamaeoo 



MINNESOTA 




Normal Collejjf^,';; 
College of E<fu. 



rtt, Meeker 



Ann^ Arbor s Charrman. Cbmmitte* on f uh- 
^Hcatlona and C^hstraclSve Studlea 
,..:-^f$ncU 'John R-,'- Superintendent. Sanftac 
c'^.'^^Couhty.: Schools., Sandusky ' « 
Kolnnqui$t, Jf. d., Superintendent, Mlssauke* 
CoUftfy Schools, Eak^ City 
^^:j.,How»rd, iMru.i DaUy E., Superlhtendent. 
Oeneiiee CoUnty Schools, Flint 
'^^^IMl^S^' Abraham, Superintend>n"t/ St/ Joseph 

i^^nle Superintendent, Ottawa 

^■i:^ -^|-<^J>^^,^>' S*^^>^'*1«'. Grand Haven 

K^^Ji)-. Harold K.. Scperlntend^nt, Macomb 

te5V5~f»' ■ . . Coufily Scho6li. MftUnI: f'Ji^mpftit 




Ander«on> Harrietts Superintend 

Couhty Schools, Utchfleld 
Archer, CUffofd P., Pr<)fD»50r of ICdu cation, 
Unlveniit^" of Minnfeaota, Mlti^eapoUa; 
^ Chairman, Cpmmfrt^ on Rural Ijife and 
Ii^ducatlon tn thfe World Sien'e \ ' 
Arh1st«)hg, Grace, AsalaUnt ' DlrectW of 
. Profeaiona! KducatJpn, State T'^aVher*. 
■ College, Mankato ' \ 

Borneman. (3eorge H.. Superintendent \of 

Sfhoola. Tracy . % \ 

Boyd. . Bother, Superintendent, * Kanabe 

County Schbpls, Mo'-A ' * 
Burble., (Mra.) Gertrude HalVSut>erlt>t^nd€nt,N 

rtaacA County Schools, Grand Rapids /. 
Chord, IMra.) . Mihnle. O., Teat^htr. Aitkin 

County School*. Paliaade • • 
CbrlaManaoft, Charlea. Superintendent, |t> 
mik County . Schpola, Roseau r Ad vl*Ofy - 
CdvincU to the National Comw|aalon-w": 



ftp 



^^ SchooU DearborA 
ll^fy^'^-^''^^^^^^-^^^^ M'. Superintendent, Ww/prd 
^£^^1:^ -/^County Schoola, Cadillac . ^ ^ 

-/ ^^ce, C., Alfred.- Superlntendervt, Branch 
^ .Jt'-i . ^ County Schools. Coldwarfer * 
^JV^*^^^}^^^' Willfam McKlrtley. Director, De- 
of Rural Ufe and Edueatloh, 
JJeatern Michigan College of Education, 
f>r^:^ Chairman, Committer on Re-- 

' Sr"'^'"*^^ ^f^^ Preparation of ^Rural 

ili^'isw^^^ . : ■ -v - / ' - . * 

£^:/,^^r: : ^ -KoJ^In, Jiu-well A., Superintendent, loaco- 
'^"-^ County School*. Tawas City 

Sanaer». Lucille E,, Secretary, Department' 
- ?h J\^^^^ P<Iu«atton. . Western 

Michigan College of >:ducation. ' Kalamaioo 
Simmons. W, Tm Superintendent.' Montcalm 
' County Schcoj^ Stanton \ 
. Sixma.- S. H., MTchfgan Association of ScKoot 
Isoard?, ■ Muskegon 
Slaveq^. Opi^l, Rural Supervisor, Macomb 

County Schf'ol*, Mount Clemena ' ' 
Smith. /Mrs.) F, Margaret. SuperinteniJent, 

Shia^vaasee County Schools, Coruhna* 
&juire/ KrH. Superintendent, Midland 

County Schools. Midland 
Stearh*. TrqJ 1... Head, Department- of Ele- 
mentary Education, Michigan Stat* Col- 
' . fege. Fast r4<nj»ing r 
' Temple. Ben 4f,, Superintendent, Hufoh 
^CoUnjy SchooK Bad Axe 
Thaiei' Howard C, Deputy Superlntendeht - 
of Schools, Washtenaw County Schools. 
Anh Arbor: Planning Committee, Great 

« R<y!vn«LCofa/gre^^e -on Rural lite 

ana education 
Tojrrant, Ly\t A„ Superintendent, Jackson" 

County Schools. JacksOh; State Director 
Wellevtr. Edith L., Supervisor. Wayne 
County School^ Detroit - ' 
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^ooia, iracy. . 
. ' Bother, Sup 
Linty Schools, MO' 
le.. <Mr«.) Gertrud 
Sea Coun 

K mm 

jnly Sch( 
nrMliansoh, 
seaik Count, 

COuncir to ^ 

-the Interrtiediale Admlnbtratlve Unit , 
Coleman. (Mtp.) J«ni.le, Super (ntendeftt; > 
Isanti County Schoola, Cihjbridge 
^ (;ornellu55€ft,_ Alice _L... Principal' College- 
. Elementary Laboratory School. State ' 

Teacher* College, Moorhead 
Cragg, {Un.} h. E., Redwood FalU 
CrO**.,a,WilJar3. Sapertnfendcnt of Schools, 

Faribault > . 
DIttea. W. H., Superintendent. Indian Con- . 

aolldated DJutrlh NO. 47, New York' MI»j 
DoUgla^. RutK Superintendent. Mllle^ Laci 

County SchoolJ, Milaca 
Elke, Ealelle L.. High School Teachei- Tral;). 

ing, Llule Falls - ■ 
Engum. T* 0., Director, Ungraded Eiemen- 
tary SchooV State Department of Educa-*' 
tl^*^. St. Pao^f Joint CommllteevWith £he 
Rural Sociological Soeiety - 
Erickson? (MNr.) Mabel 0., Superintendent, 

Douglaa Coufttv $choolf. Alexandria 
Foi, Abe L., Superlr^tendeni of School*. 

Mlnneaota Laktr ; * 
Frcat, Jennie M., Superintendent^ Lyon 

County Schools; Marshall 
Gordhamer, iMra.) LInna V., Superintendent. 

Wilkin County Schools, Breckenrld^e 
Kaggerty. Michael J.. Supervtaon Transpor- 
tation. Stute Department of lEduc^tlon, 
Minneapolis I Executive Committed, DM- . 
sioh ot School Trattsportatlon 
Halvorson. G. R.. Superintendent of Schools, 

ChalfleJd c ^ 

H»n»ofl, (Mrs.) Norene, Superin ten deft t. 

Sttvens County Schools, Morria 
Hanion. Sena, Teacher Training, East Grand 
: Forks ; 

Hanson. Witlard K/ Consultant, School S^r- 

trey and Reorganiaatlon. SUte Department 
^6f Education. BrahArt 
Heclr, Frank V», Sapervlsor of Elementary 

Schools^ New Ulm 
Hill Dolson W*, Superintendent. Trl Mont 

S<»hools, Triumph' • - 

Howe, Caroline, J.. Superintendent. Mot^eod" 

County Schools. Gleocoe 
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COM MUMiTV SCHOOL l^^XS mym^A'mXhX^^^ 
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IhiUco. blvjsjon of CouM^ J RuraK Area 

j^v:?:J*rt5*n, John K., J>up*rinlenc!ent of Schools, 
■ 'Madeira ^ 

si-Jfohnsijrt.- - Car/os]t M., Superintendent of 

(rt» Couhty SfhooU, International Falls 
= Kolv'^to, J., rH.rttfliia?/ Hojii€>cro(t SchaoK 
\ Dulu*h t 

I^apham, Gladya H., Sup€r(nt«n<^ent, Hous- 
'^^ jtoh County School, Calodorila 

f/ifmn. ^Mra.) MyrtU K., Supcrlnt^ndertt, 
PJhe Ct>unty Schools, PJne Ciij 
/ MaJmnuUt, M. L:, Superintendent of Schools'. 
Grind RapWs 
MalmroAe, tMrs.) Addle N.» Superintendent, 

Watonwan ^Ooiinty. Schools, ^ St/ James 
Matejka, (Mrs.) Myrtle, Superlntendcftl* 

Clay CouAly School*/ MoOrhead 
Mathews, Oladya. SupeHntcndent^ Todd 
: a Cobnty School*, Long Prairie 
T:;^tMat8on,- Margaret, Superintendeftli Waseca 
County Schools. Waseca 
McKee. Johrt C, Terifus Tails 
' Wetln. \)Ar».) Nordi^a, Superintendent, 
, sngo County School*, Center City ~ 
^ - Meyer, Kuirene, Supervisor, School Dlairick 
;'>'^:' Survey, State pfparlment of Educatfon, 
-r-r St. Pav! 

' -f^Miller', Ralph K., AssocIaU Pr6fessof< Scho^J,: 

^'of Agriculture, Un^^erfUy of Minnesota, 
v^>" St^ Paul . . . . 
v.:Morphy^ Edna L, 1*S ember. Grand Rapid* 

Kel$OTi, Axnea H., Sa, - Intendent, Dig StoTi* : 
'* '24'^<^*^^i^y Schools, OrUv.vl 11^ , • 
jL.iJ^elson,' Lowry. Prufessor. of ,S<«te!cgy; ^Uftlv 
y v'cnit/ of MinneaoU, St, Paul 
• K^ei-nbeykt W. 0„ Superintendent, Rice , 
Vf.^ County School*, FfttibauU , . - 

. I'arker, Glenn C, SupeHntetident of School*, 
^ - .Walker 

Paulson, Myrtle J., SupirlntefldCht. Becket 

County School*. Deiron Lakc< . 
Petemn, HaroW A., Superintendent p|* 

Schools, Tyler 
Peter«i>n, Milo' J;, Kead^ A? tkuUural Edu- 
cation Department,' University of Minne- 
sota/ St. Paul; Planning Conrim!tt«», Mid- 
west Rtglonai Conferf-nce ,on Rural ^ h\tt 
and Education 
' Piumb, Valworlh R.. University of "Minne- 
at>ta, Duluth Branch, Duluth 
Hippy. <Mra.) Elizabeth, Superinlendeftt, 
Lake of the Woods Counly School*,- Bau- 
detle . »■ 

' Salmi, W. . W,» Superintendent, / St. Louis 
Cvunty Schools, Dululhi State Direclor 
Schimmlng, Vernlce, Superintendent, Ren- 

V III'? County School;*/ Olivia 
Schmidt, Harlan A., Superintendent of 

Sch^^ls, Rapldsn 
Sotl, HoUrt K., Superintendent, .Hennepin 

Count>#;chool$. Minneapolis 
Shaw. Glenn R., Super! nt<;ndent, Walnut 

Orovo Schools, Walnut OrdV<» . 
Ski)<)g, Melville. Superintendent of Schools, 
, iTertnan 

Stapletun, C. L., Superintendent, Beltrami 

County Schools. HemMii 
^wan*on, Gor<Iou L, Instructor, Agricultural 

Education. University of Minnesota, St 

Paul 

-Swenson. Ijoulse. Superintendent, Carlton 

County Schools. Carlton 
Thorpe. Clara, Superlntcnde.nt, Yellow Medi« 

rtne Count V Schools, Granite Pall* 
ThorB'>n, iMn.) Dorothy, Superintendent,! 

Kandiyohi Couhty Schools. Willmaf f 



^Vttlli<^n, tM".> Valborg, ' SuperlnUjndeat;v 
Chippewa CoOnly Schools, MonteVtae^" v -^-' 
Webster. Jertvnie 0.,^ 'Superlntendefit*:i6f *: 

SchooK Winnebago . . 

Wcitgenant, (Mrs.) mj^nda X).. Sjpcrlnl*^- % 

ent, Nobles Couhty Schools, ,Worthingtdtt^. 
Williams, tternico, Rural SupervtiOi^ Stft|#;/ 

Ttachers College, -St, Clofld .... . ,r 
WiUe, John W., Superin^et^dent of Scb^oJi, ' 

r ratCQ s ' 

Vounggren, Ruth L, Suj^erlntendent, Kittson 

County Schools, Hallock 
Zicafocnje, Lftwreni^e, SuperlntendenX4 Borup 
Consolidated School. Borup 



INSTlTUTia.VAL MKMBRRS 

Library. State Teachers College, Moorhcftd 
Library, State Teachers College. St, Cloud 
Minneapolis 'Public Library, Mi nnea polls 
Winona St Me. Teiichert College, WMnona 

MISSISSIPPI 

Barrett, John Lm Superintendent, Noxubee 
County Schools, Macon * 

Boggan, W. E., Superintendent. Franklin 
' County Schools, Meadvllle , ^ 

Cunningham, J. W.. Superintendent, Win- 
ston County Schools, Louisville ^ , 

Dafrlel, Mw, Fort, Superintendent, Mar»h nil 
County Schools, Holly Spring* ' 

Havmon, 0. E-V Superintendent, Sardla^ Pub- 
lic Schools, Sardls ' 

Luther, Barney, Soperlnten4?«*< r Vot^XoUX 

- - Coun ly ^hools. Pon tM<5« - 4 " 

Manroe, Otho^ Superlnt«nd«n1 of - Sctwblr,^^* 
Sen>tobU ' ^ " -i.-.. 1 

Mayo^ ^-Rob^rl M-. Superintendent, Hlridi ' . 
,CcUnly Schools, Jatkson; State Pir^clo/i 
Advisory Count il to th^ National Comh.U- • 
sion on the' Intermediate Administrative 

McKenile, Ko^rtan B., Superintendent, Holly 

Springs CUy Schools, Holly Springs 
McMillan, W« W-. Manager, Buii Sa!*«, Su* 

perlor CoAch C^rporttjonj Southern Divi- 
sion. Kosciusko > 
Middletort^ Ben E-r Executive Secretary, Mil- 

sUsippI SUU Textbook Purchasing Board, 

Jackson - 
Monigomcf>', iMra.^ Annie KeUy^ Jennet - 

Teacher. Water Valle> ^ 
Moor, Bluford. L.r Superintendent, Oktibbeha . 

County Schools, Stark>ille 
Nix, Herbert, Superintendent, Monn>e County & 

Schools, Aberdeen 
Ravf4on. E. I*^* Assistant State Supervisor, 

State Department of Education, Jackson 
'Richi^y^ EHzhbeth, Elementary Supervisor, . 

Tippah County Schools, Ripley 
Tra^vis. J, A'. Assistant Secretary. , Field 

Servlf^. State Education Association, 
. jRcksoft^j Planning Committ^, Midsoulh 
. i Reglpnai 'Conference on Kural Life and 

{'Education . ■ . ■■ .-^ ■ , 

" ■ ■ • .■. ' ^ i- ■: 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
. Library, University of Mli^slsaJpi University " 



SIS 



MISSOURI 

Beck, J. Abner, Superlniendent^ Missasippl 

County Sch<Kjls. Charleston 
Brand, J. Superintendent, Crawford 

County Schools. Steelville ' . 
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Coaftty Schools. KcnfJ^U 
v: Rinehart, (Mm.) Vera. Superintendent, Unn 
T^t!^'.^i;^.' ' CQUt\ty Sch<icU, Brook fteW . , 

ScoUen. QjI\ Superlrtteftderit. fettr* Ck)'Jrtty 
Scnooln. Sedalia 
^V :>V^ - Smith, Callle C„ Superintendeftt, P^otUnd 
rVf^^'r/, , ' CoQnty School*, Memphis , 
p*-^^i:->!r'Snarr, (Mrt.) ^Ruth ^ G., SusKrlnlendenl, 
Montgomery County SchooJs. Montgomery 
0>\V:; . City • \ . 

J-v^Vt^ Steyrfrl, W. Donald, Superintendent, C«AS 
Cointy Schoow, Harrlaohville 
Summers, Arthur* t., Director of ReorsrAnf. 
:utlon of School Dlitrieti, Sut? pepart- 
mcnt of Kdi|cAtlort; jciterton thy: 
yiATinlng Cortimlttee, .MMweffcvReglonal 
-Conference on HuraMJfe an4 EdubaUon : 
Thot-p, C«n^ pean, Sup€rIp<en.derit,\Boont? 

County Schools. ColunabJa * • 
WelK Nrflie - R, SujJel-ineendent. Johaioft 

C45unty SehooK>Warren'aburg ^ 0 , 
Wtlitht, John SupcrlttteYident, Stoddard 

County Sphof>H. tijoomfifld - 
You nif. ^Gertrude/ Superintendent, Mercer 
Cotinty Schools, Princeton 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 



Library. Southeast M!?*ourl State. Col- 
lege, Cai-^ Girardeau 
tibrary^ CentrM* Missouri State - College, 
War^cnaburu ' ' s 



MONTANA - 
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^VfeW;tf ' Missouri. C<jiumbU ^ 
,Cle«|ieHU: Ho1fn<^r M.> Suiierintepdent. Jack- 

soft C^JUftty School*. Independence' : 
Uillinxerf >,Hinda iJo tlUrrtentar^ ^rin*ip»l. 

Rich Hin ' 
Klirtore, Chflrlefk Cathcivllle 
Kubankj,^ Mrs. Don U, 
w CoMnly Schools, -Sutler 
iCraveg, Mury F., Superintendent, Macoh 

* County Schools, Macon , 
.:puth, Mrs. Ora K Superintchdent, Perry 
County Sch6ol8, PerryviHe 
Henry, W/ Superlntendeht, Caniden 

County Scb^oli. Cftmdenton 
■ Hills,- (Mr*.) Stella. Subtrintendeut; AdMr 

County Schools. K!rVsvill« 
■UTudsonv Be*3le. Stiperintendent. K^iox County 
Schools. Kdina . * > 

♦ JirjV^ns. '<Mrs.)^ Kannle. Supertnteadenl. 

Hickory County Schools, Herjmltafre 
k;.#ones, Xeonardj Superl^itendenli Buchai^iii 
V - County School«,> St. Joseph 
Lloyd, Alfred W., Superintendent, Moniteau 
_,Cptinty Scbo?)Is, California 
> MrDonaid, Mom, Superintendent. Mo r«ati 
County Schools, VeMani^j SUte t>iTHU>Xi 
i%i,-^a.:^i^^.'Advhory CoufNcU to th* KAtloaaJ Commit' 

Adminiitri^llve Unit 
MnnK<*n. Ri^ltK. Super hi tendenC * 



.i-j- r.V^-f,: ' County S:hOots, Belhiiny ^ . 

'v/i^L^*,., MUtlei*. P.i Northeast .>^i4Soarl State. 
^^JkU'>.c,;.Te4chera College. KirksviUe^ 

'<oMyittt, Mrs. W. Leslie, Superb tendeht. Clin- 
bounty Schools. Pl^tisburg 
^ ff'^MlOW^t-^-^linttY. 0., I^rofessor of BdgcAtloi^:; 

y^rj f ^Owen, Jobnr Supei-lntendent. Benton County 
jT'??^ ---r- SchooU. Warsaw ^ ' \ 

%j -:.J*«ttInsoB. SAlIie, AsslsUnt • Professor of 
KduOtlon, Northfa*t Missouri BUU 
t:^.^.: Teacher^ Colleg*. Kirksvlile ^ . * 
^Hv-;;-: ' \R^<liT'^*' 0. K.; Superintendent, ' Donkim 



Barnard, Lttlo. Superlntertdent, PUthtAd ' ^ - 
County Schools, i^alispcll; Adylwry O^taV" 
cU to the Kjttlonal Commlsslort on .t^* ' > ^ 
Intermediate Admtnisti'ativ^- UnStt C^x'-' 
mitt^o on Publicstlons &nd Conslnicuve ^ - ^ V v 
Studies * .. % K : ^ ' 

Cote, AVden B.. Superintendent, Mlwoula - J- * 
Ccu^ity Schoob. MlA86ulft ^' • • ^ 

Condon, Mar>- M.^ State SuiMjrInUndent of 

Public InslruclltJn, State Department of_ • 
PubU« Instruction, Helenk • ' '^i 

Coopen (Mrs.) A^nes Hannon, Superlnten<l- 
eiti. Iti^yalU Couhty Schools. Hamilton ♦ ' 
^Deegah. (Mrs.) Martfaret,^ Superintendent, 
" Sweet Gri^ss County School*. Big Tirhber 

Fo63et>,jMrs.) Alice. Superlnl<«ndent. Rotsev % 
se\t Courity Schools, Wojf Point 

HaiKht. Mrs, Rex, Director, SUte Corre- 
spondehce Sthool. Missoula t Stite Director- 

Haynes. (Mrs.) Martha. Superintendent, 

* Gallaliri County Schbols. Doteman - 

Hopkins, Albert. Head, Dtparlment of tMu- 
tation and Psychology, Norther?i Montana 
^ College, Havre " ^ 

Konttck, Wallaca W., Superintendent, Clift* f 
' ton.PvlUc School, Clinton ^ . ' . 

McLean, (Mrs.) Marie A.. , Rural Teacher. 

Garriso^^ . ^ • ' : 

Mikkelson. (Mrt.) Agne», Superintendent, \ V 

JefteVson County Schools, Boulder ' - 

MoOiY, (Mrs.) yUn^tiUtti H,» MIs^ouU I'- v 
Morris,' L* VfUa V., Superlntendeht, Bfo*<Jv • 
• Wfcter- County Schools, To>Nn8end 
Palerson, MUfred R., Supejrlrt ten dent, Park - 

County Schools, Livingston 
PcterBoo, J (Mrs.) r>ilfari L., 605 Seventh,* 
, ' Kalispell * *> 

. Sh'erte, <Mrt!.) Opal, Superintendent.- liiU , „ 
V .County SchooUi Havre * , • ' <\ 

SpeaHn* (Mri.) May Y., Superintcnden^^_-rK. 

Golden -Vallev County^rSchools;'^Ry<>gate ■ ^^ 
Squfres, Genevieve. Deputy State Superln-^ 
Mendent, State Department of Pul^lic In- 
struction, H^lenk 
StfjSiJd, tMfs.>^tura P.^ Superintendent, Big 

Horn County Schools, Hatd in 
Tern^rom, AUc« H., SiiperlnUndent. Liberty 
County ^hools, Chestei; , ; 
Thorsen; Mildred,^ Superintendent, Richland 
County SehooU. Sidney v * 
' Turner, i Mrs.) Thel ma, B„ Superintendent, 
Blaine CJoUnty SchooIsKCblnook 

NEBRASKA 

BAtdrfdjte/Chloe 0., TeAcher, tirfeoln 
Ba^-nes, Eva M., Superintendetkt, Boyd County 

Schools, Butte 
Ben neli, Jennie, Supe>intendenl< Sheridan 

County gchooli. Rushvi lie ^ 
Bigelow, Doris, Superintendent, Gosper 
County. S&hools> E Wood*; SUte Director ^ 
Boone, 0. T.* Superintendent, Jeflersori 

.County ScDOoIs, F»Ifbury ' ♦ 
Bratt^n, (Mrs.) Edna, Superintendent, Red 
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WUtow ^County Schbols. McCook 
Bugtjte. D., " 



Ct^rity Schools, 
Cantnay, ' Col da,. 



Kemaba 



Kearney 



Superlnlendcnt* 
Auburn v 
_ _ . , Superintendent, 
County Schbols, Mindeh 
Castek, John; Superintendent, Dawes Cou;ity 

Scbiols, Chad ton 
CoMighn, Bernard, ' Superintendent, Burt 

CotjVity Schools, Tekan^ah 
Comstock. iMrs.) Hat*J, Superintendent, 

Vofk County Schools, Totk 
C^^x. Susie,^. Deputy Superintendent. Custer 

County Schools,. Brokr>n Bow 
Cramer, IMH.) Mfrlam B., SupcrlnUodent, 

Nuckolls County Schools} Nelson 
Cuni^lngham. Eldon P., Superintendent, Hall 
Cotinly Schools, Grfcnd Island ^ ^ 
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^^^ICOkMUNltV SCHOOL AND lNTGRMiplAT|;tU>il^^^ 



Tfiofniii County Sch->6ff» Thc<f/Qt(| i ' 
V WV. <Mr*.) Myrtle V.» Sui>er1nUX'i«nl. I^Jxi>ft 
r,^^ Co^iniy School*, ♦ 



A., 



m 



School*. ' 



,-. Poric* , , 
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Kitifert. (Mr«J EUtabeth, SuIKr|^ltond^rtt/^ 

Kdth County School*, Og*tt|lal» 
Elliott, AMea A., Sup^rvljor^ School launch 
Program, Stal* t>cj>arim<inl of PubJlc In- 
*tnJet!on, Lincoln ^ 
■ Ellison, (Mrt.)' Elizabeth A,, Sufxrlntendent, , 
^ Saundcrt County Schools, WthOO - 
Ente*. Gl«h C.» Superlntendcrit/Ro^K County / 
Schools, B««ett -1 . \ ' 

Exti'om; Paul - E-i ' Superintendent, l/l(^cb|o 
County $chooU. North Platte 
^^,^/TarTey,'Hoealic W., Coordinator of In-Service 
Program. Teachera Collesre, Unlvertlty of " 
^Nebraaka, Lincoln: Executive Comnr^iltee 
* ' of the Department 
<>ilV*n<hr Alice L.. Supertnleft<l<nt. 
~ County gchoota, O^Keltf 
v '.CWman;' (Mr*,) MusellA, Subertntehdent, T 
MidliOn County Schpofe. Madlw>ft 
litrtdre, Mary* Superintendent, OuAier 
Cdqftt/ Schoola, nroVen Pqw 
Oorthan. >Vink K...ueart. College of Educa* 
tlon; Unlvertlty of Otstaha, Omaha; Cotrtr • 
«Ut*e on Recruitment a>td J*reparttfon of 

TQ^t\lM^^,^i^~T~ ,(rm»7 rs55eHolettdent"H^ 
' KfmUU Cottftly Scbo6t#: KlmbaH - 
"Hamaker* (Mrt(.) Grace A., Superintendent, 
Brown Coanly ScKoofs, AlnaworlK 
" a^k|i. M«, K. A., Superintendent, HtcH- 
^ on Counly School*, f alU City 
v. (Mrtf.) Ada, Superintendent/ Hayes 
ounty Schooli, Hayea Cenfer 
MRrrl5, Wenona, Superintendent, Adama 
County Schoola, HaAtln^a 
jlfauaer,' W. J,v Soperlnteftdenl» Douglaa 
County Schoof*, Omaha 
Hen thorn. E, Saf^eHntendent^ Stirpy 

C<?unty Schoola, Papillton 
Hill,- (Mrs.) Alice. SupeHntendent, Logan 

Counly S?hooU, StipUton 
Huber, \MU.\ Anna~M.. Superintendent, 

Washington CoXinty ScMj Ii, Blair 
Jackson. ^Mra.) Elva» Suptrlntenderti, Buffalo* 

Counly Schoola,- Kearrey 
KoneEnl, iM^i.) Vlr*tlnl«, Superintendent, 
^ Dakota C unty Schoola, ftakola Clly 
Kr^tdler, Jf* Je Supcrfplend*nt, Nance 

County Sc^'o^li*, FulUrtOh^ 
Laraoi^, Llllkn, Suiiervbor \of . Elementary 

Education, Fremont . . : 

La*»on, (Mm*) Minrfle D.. SopeHnlendenl, 

Wheel i- Coilrly Schoola. Birt let k 
I^e, jMr».> Kathryn.K.. Superintendent,'* 
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Marshall. (Mr«.> Ma M.. Supeflntendenc, 
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C< unly Schools, Osceola 
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Pcrklnft County 8choota« Grant 
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Otteman, Clara, Soperlntendenf, Thur»lon 
: County Schools/ Pender 
PhtlUpfl. Joe, Superintendent, Dod^e Courjty 
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Appltton, David, SuperlnUndent, Supervlaory ' 
Union Nd 9; Conway iStaU Director 1- 
Plaaiitntr Committee, N^w England Re-' 
glonai ^ Conference on Ruritl Life and ^ 
Education 

Badggr, I^Ur B,, Superlnufldcntj Super«x 
vlaory Union No. 27, Petert>orougn' * 

Bennett, Phil A., SupcrMItendent, Super- 
, vUory' Union No. t», Woodaville 

DanleUon, Arthur >W., SonierswoVlb 

Ositood* Jonathan A-, 8uperinUadent,,Supef- 
vUoty Union So. W, Salem 

Toll, Arthur E,, Superintendent, Supervlaory ? 
Union No. 5^. Somenworth > 
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Bair, Car] M., Sufierlntendent, C<^ean County 
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Bean. Albert M., Superintendent, Camden 
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Hobpoels,* Anne, AssUUr.t In ElementAry 

Education, State Department of Educatlopi 

Trenton 

Johnaoii, Helen W., Teacher. Med ford 
Kftlpe. (Mrt.V Edythe.M., Helping Teacher, 

Cioueeatel' County Schools, PUman 
Matthew*, W. B.^ Superintendent, Cape Hay 

County ii5choola. Cape May Court Houae ^ 
Matsner, 0. AaalaUtft Profe^r of Edu- 
^ eatlon. School 6f Education, Rut<era Ual- 

vt rally. New, Bruna wick - 
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* - Slckler, Mn» t*.. Helplf\« Tetcher; Oloucei- 

' Co'int/ ScWU, Pitmin 

SmUh Sampsort Q.. Superintendent, • Som>r- 
*et County SchooU. Somerviile; Executive 
CommJtte?, DivUkn^of Courjty «nd ftuml 
Area SuperlntcndenUf. PUnnlAj* Commit- 
t?«. North Atlantk^Regtonal Conttr^rce 
on Rural Life $nd Education ^ Committee 
of C unty ana Rurjj Area Supcrlntendenta 
To WoMi with CPE A 

Snyder. (Mr*.) Metda ChAmbre. Pitt«town 

StrAttofi. M«ftoh A., SuperJntendent, AtUtittc ' 

, / Straub J, Harpfd,;- Superintendent, Passaic 
V i >fhooJ<» Palenon 

\ Wlnchen. Mwrence R.. Sup^'rintendentr 
y . „ Cumberland County SchcK^ls. BrldxttOft „ 
ifmmermiln, Roy K.. Superintendent, Mergen 
County Sciioofa, Er^lcwoo<l ' ' 

? V ' >^RW MEXICO^ 

^:^-feity^lc^^^^^ ^'^^^ 

^'Aty^^U^l'^^^ 

Kalle, CeoTjrc^^T, Super! nte n4^4tp "OUfO " 
'^*''f»^?^^*y %hooU, AU^Tio^ordo ^ . ^ 
; - ^V\"?r' J§"^*"^ Director,, ElemenUry -^na 

Heikendorn. J. M.i Burat School Su^rvlsor. 
• Tucumcatl * ^ ^ 

County School*, La* Cfruce* ^ - / 
Ucero. (Mr^) Mary, B„ SupeHnten<Jeat. 

County SchooU, SanU K^k 
MewhlrtV, , Corona. Siiperint^n<!eni. Tor- ' 

- County School*, fctjincia 
M|lende». Canbto, Su pert nten den t. Mora 

CoUiity Schools, Mora » 
Pimoft, Maude. Superb ten<ferit. Curry-' 
. County Schools' Clovia / - V 

- Ri>ot (Mrj.^ Alleen E,. Superintendent, Mc » 
Klrtley County SchooJa, Gallup 

Samelaor.. • (Mra.K Lorine, Supcrlnteiylent, 

Lincoln County Schools, HolIywooJ 
SInlnger. W, H.. Director. Teacher E<fuca. . 
, tlon- New Mexico ' Highlan^Ja UnUer^Uy. 
Lm Vegas » . 

^'9:*"«J'**W ^J Superinten<fent, Dofta An| 
County Scho6lj, Lr» Crucea: Advbory 
Councl] to the Natiotiit Commwitoft oh 
• ifttermedrate AdmlnUtp^tlve Unit ' 

ThotnfJia. Mr«, R, N., Superintendent, Eddy*. 

Cdpftty Schpolj, Carlabad 
^yataoh, {Un.) Mary R,. Director, Division ' 
of#ElemenUry Educaljpn, Stat« Department 
. of Kaucitfoh, Sant* fe; Vke-PrS^Went of 
the Departmentr 1*53-54; Sut« Director^' ' 
PUnntnfl' Commute*. Rock^ Mountain Re- 
«l>nal Coftferente on Rur*l Life ind Edu- 

We»n<!V. F, Rotrfrl. Suptrlntctident, Los 

Alamo* County Skhools, Lot ATamo«.\ 
Wiley. Tort, Superintendent of Public In- ' 
itruction. Sute Deparlmervt of Education. 
Santa Fe 



"^^V^ D.^ati^ct Sup^iolendent 

of ^choQU, Schoharie* County, CobJesklJl 

^^ ^i^l*^*^c^ ^''^"c'pa'' Bff^ua Point 
• tentraJ Svrh.xjlH. lUmus Point* 
Allen, Everest T/.tDistrJct Supiu-IntepJent^Of 

Schools/ Chrtton County, Peru , 
AntJersorf, J. W(l«am, ' District * Su berlnleh^- 

eot of Schools, .ChautauQUa Couftty, Ken- 

nedy 

\Baker» Leonard, rDlstria Supertnlendent of 
/ Schools,. St. Lawrence .Couaty,»$tar Lake 
li^rher,^ George A.,. District Su^Hntendefet 

of Schools; Geneac«Cou#»ty, BaUvU 
Belknap, B. H.^ L(fe ^^Aber. Pupil Trans- 
.;^-iy)VtaliQn Consultant, Delmar " 
Bartholomew^' (Mrs,) Helen B., District Su^ 
perinttndent / of Schools^ tWashlrgton 
, County, Whitehall ' ^ >^ 

BelL^ Robert E.v District Superintendent of 
. Schools, Weatchester* County. ChappaQh* 
Behilett. Reginald .R.. DUtrtct Superintend-^ 
o.f^*c®V^tP^^% County, Chlche»ter 

BUjJeyUckr Naomi B.; District Superintend- 
* oi**^*' SchcKds. OUesfo County. HsrtwJcTc 
Blom, Victor H., District SOperifttehdehl of 
' Schools Wyotntng County^ Attica 
^^^i^' tP^K^.C J^H''^?^ Superintendent of' 

- SchooU, Albany County. NewtortxIHe - ' 
Bowerman, H. Q.. District Sup^riiitendei^ of 
, Sqhoo!s, Montif6mery County. Fort Plain 
•Brown, CUy ton H.^DfilrJe^ Super fntenWt 

of Schools, SatAto^* County. 'Greenfield 
^Ce&ttr . - ' ' 

Brunner, Edmund S,. Professor of Rural 

S<>cJok)^». teacher* Cojleite. Columbia JnU 
' verslty. l/ew Voracity * 

}Vr:R.. Dis?Hci<Su|)eWnfeftdent of 

Schools, Erie Cotthty» East Aurora 
Bus^ (Mrs.^ Paullrve Q., District Superln- 

- .{endent of Schools^ 'Chemungr County. 

Hcy^heads v 
Buttirworth, J. E . Professor of Educational 
' . A<fm^ttistratron, ^Emeritus. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca: Life; Member; National 
Commission on tbe Intermediate Adminis- 
trative Unit * ' 

^^^^.^'i'^^^"^^ J^l*^'^^*:^ Superintendent 6f 

Schools, FrAnklin CoCinty, Brushton 
^•i^*** District Supectntenden^ of 

^ Schools, Steuben County^ AvooA 
Chapman. Mernette L.. Distrlcl Superior 
tendeat of Schools; Senw a County, Ovid 
aark.^ Clauiie R.. Olstrl/t . Superintendent 
;^ of. Schools, Essex Oounly, f loorfliyrdale 
Clark. F. ^B., ' District Supfrintfcndent . 
_ Schools, Greene County, Athens V ■ < 
Cdddjing, James. W., District ^ Superintendent 
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'^S??' . -HrM Alicet Superintendent . of 
Sthopl*. Wstsron Mo^nd * » 



of Schools, ClIntotK County. Chicly 
Cralb, jJ*/s») MlMrea Hull. District Super- 
intendent of Schools, RensseUcr County/ 
BeHin • • ^ 
Crist, ■ (Mrs.) Amy Bull, District Superin- 
; ten dent of Schools, Oranire County, Mont* 
• , Bomery V. 
C>;r. frank ^W-V Professor of Education, 
Teach era ColJeire, Columbia University, 
New York City . > \- 

Daulton, Ct^orxe R., District Superintendent 
^ of School*, Steuben-Couhiy, Bath . <. 
Donnan, . E. ■ Crafir. District SuperlnUnd^nt 

of Schools, Tompkins County/ »N«wfteM 
Eby, Harr>-^K.» National Director School 
ReUtions, Boy ScouU of America, New 
York City . . 
"EiHott.j Lloyd il , Associate professoV of 
. Rural ^Education, ^ CorotJl Unlvertlty, 
, Ithaca - : " 
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' Fftferfnbols, Fraticiji J„ District Superintend- 
*it of SQbooJs. Washington County, Ar- 

Fcnnelh Edward 0,p Sup€ivU!nsr Principal, 

Newfleldl Central Schbol, N^wficM . 
rinkr John H.» District Su|><?Wn ten <l<?nt of 
.^ ScbcuU, Schenectady County/ Schenectudy 
ft»rU. Mr*. ThontAs J., plttclor of School 
RelMlonv Ci\r\ Scout* <5f Amerl(?A» 
Vork City 

Forernt*n, Letter 0,. District .Supednlcndenl 
of School** Mahrt>e County, - Pi ttAfcrd 

Forrester, KIwood Au Dii^lrlct Suporlnlend- 
eut of School*, Jetfetiion Gounty/ Kedwood 

Fooler, Kred P., District SupcrJntendenl tf 
Sch<x>I*. Chcnafigo County, Afton 

French, Harold P., lJfe Member, Ix>udott- 

Frohlich, KjitI. Distrtct Sui>erlf.tepdent of 
S<"hoijl», Nfaifaf» County, Mlddlepe^rt 

Oibbtn. Ke»t>eih'H., District St>perlfttendcnl 
of School*. r»%Uaraugu* C^'Unty, Ea*l 
Randolph 

Qrlffin» Francis K.. Chief, bureau of Rural 
Adm^nUtralfve Serviced, Stale Kdiicalbn 
Depurtra^iit* %\lbar.y; stale Diiector; P^an- 
nlo-rf ; ComroHeee, North Atlantic Regional 
C^Jnferencf 'jn Rural Llfeiand Kducatlon 

Oro**. Harry W., DNUict Superintendent of 
Schools, Ka*aau County, Mlneola 

Hadle^, (Mri.) Audra W.. District Super- 
in Undent of • Schools, Oswego County. 
^ Sandy Cmk 

Hakia, Kiton Jf,» District SupeHotendcnl of 
Schools, Rensselaer County, Troy 
. Halce** W. Gaylord, District Superintendent 
ot School*, ^u,tehe** County. Pouahkeepale 
KamUion4 I>eclri W.> DbtHct: S\|P*nntend«nt 
of Schiots, Madison Couhlft Morr?*vitle 
^ Hafknc^s. Archie' \V., DlMrkt SalNM-lntend- 
enl of Schools, Fr!e County, Buflral<> 
IfJirrold, Joh/i= W., District Supedntende; 
t}{ School*, Clinton County^ Elleohurg 
D*'^>t , ' ^ 

Kausner. Harold S., District Sap^mtetident 

of Schools, Herkimer Count%v*fo^»*wk 
Hirst, Krlc A., Rou^e S. SecjM« Street Weat. . 

Baby Ian * ■ 
■Hitchcock, ElwcKXl. DUtflct Superintendent 

'of SchtK>l*, GreeneyCounly, Cast Jeweti 
Hod«don/ K^elyn ^< Profe«*or of Education, 
StAt€ ; Te#ch«< Cpllege; Oneonta; Com* 
mtlle« oti Rt<<rultmtnt and Preparation of 
. Ru«J^TWther« ' » 
Hoffmi^ri^. Oatelle. DUlrki Superlnlendeol 

of Sdbooli* i^Utrara County, Lei^Utorv« 
KoUftter. Harol<l K / District Superintendent 
SclM>ol?, Westchester County* White 
^Plains * - 
liolmea, Ha«-oM W<, District Superintendent 

of SchooU, CoIuBibia County, Copake 
Ho^f, John F». Jr., Dial rlcl Superintendent 

Of School*, JtockUftd County, Kew City 
Hop«on, E. S,. District Superintendent of 

Schools, Herkimer County, Doljpevllle 
JatkAOh. Carlton Dja^-lct Superir.*cr-icr.t 
„ of ^?Ky>l!<, Chernuntr County, Kiuiirt 
Johnson, Howard R ; District SuperlnteMent 

oj Schools, \\ ^"j^.tckt Cou nty, Deport 
Johr^rtj Ralph H., District Superintendent 

('f Schools. Ulster County>^<w PaSts . 
K«rnan, Joseph M., Distrjet Superintendent 
* Warretv^County, Bolton 



McKernan/ WiUi&m'T.. District Superintend- 
ent of Scbc>oIs. Sullivan County, Summit- 
villo 

McWort'er, Mrs, M. C, ttfe Member, PItie 
City 

Merrill, Amento W., District Superintendent 

of Schools, Delaware County, Treadwell 
Miljor, Ellsworth, District Superintendent of 

Schools, Columbtn County, Valat'e 
Morey, Julia M., State Tcachera College. 

Slate Unlveralty of New Vorkr One^mta « 
Morse, France* C., Girl Scout* of* America, 

Kew York City 
Muehe, C. 0., District Superintendent of 

Schools, Ontario County, Stanley 
Munson, J. Paul,, District Superintendent of 
. Schools, Tompkins County, Groton 
Olds, l-eon District Superintendent of 

Schools, Toippk Ins County, Ithaca 
Ormsby. Wallace D., District Superintendent ^ 

of School*, Krle County, Korlh Collins 
Osbcrn. Harold R., District Superintendent 

of Schools, Orleans County, Kendall 
Palmer, K. Lawrence, Professor of Rural 

Kducation; Kmeritus, \jCorneJJ UniveriJity, 
' Ithaca 

Pease. ^ Clarke D., President, i- Agriculture 
Induutilul Markelinff Institute -and I> 
dat f on, Ntw York City 

Radley, Arthur A., District SupfHntcnlcnt 
of Schools, Oneida County, W^^terville 

Rathbun. Mrs. Roy K., DlsGia Superintend* 
ent of Schools, Cortlatrd County; CinclnV 
■ natUa ^ 

Rodger. (Mrs.) )tlabel!<i L. District Super- 
intendent o^^ehools, Cayuga County, Mo- 
ra vl4 > 

. SacketKi^Moward 0., District Superintenclenl 
of^Schools, I^ewls County, Port Leydcrt; 
^^ectttlv^ Committee, of the Department ' 
laltsmin, E. A., Field Representative, Field 
Operation* IJranch, Rett Ion 2, U, S, Office 
of tlducatlon; New York City 
Schmidt, A. W-.^Asslstar^l Commissioner, 
Finance and School Administrative Serv- 
ice*^ State Education Department, Albany 
Schriber. Edgar Tt., District Superintendent 

of School*, : Orange County, Middletown 
Sear*, Clhiton : T., District •Superintendent 
. of Schools, Ontario County, Honeoy* 
Shoemaker, Edwin S,v District Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Ottelda Coonty> Yo^kvijie; 
Advlsorjir Council to the National Commis- 
sion on the Intermediate '^Administrative 
Unit ^ 

Slater, Glenn A^y District Superintendent of 

Schooli, Broome County, t^in^hcmton* 
Sloan, Dc Villp, District Superintendent of 

School*, Onond'aira County, Elbrld^e 
Smltn, Calvlp U.. District Superintendent of 
Schools, Steuben County, Painted Foil 



Smith, De Alton, Dhtr let Superintendent of 

Sc)i<wi*, OftOftdajfa County, Manlius 
S;x^flh, J, E., pistrlet Superintendent of 




, . PVeaident, Coa.ch and 
re* Corporation, Pen n Van 



f S"h<K>l*.,* 

, . /^ndlnjc 

Kreut^^;e^ .A. 
Kqxjjpmenl 

fjicy. JC» District Superintendent of 

SchojU^^Cortland County, Maratho">i 
Lhlf^irtrton, M; J.. DMrlcl Superintendent of 
Wayne County, WilHamsnn 
re, John P./ District Superintendent of 
8cho.>lf!, Suffolk County. Huntington 



^- SchooL}. Delaware County, Dcpoatt 
''^^Jmith, Orrln M., District Superintendent of 
School*, Wayne County, WoJcot^, 
Soutnov'ortrt, Nathan C, District Superintend- ' 
ent of School*, Oswegto County, East 
Springfield 

Stranjr, Ruth, Professor of Education, 
Teacher* College, Columbia University, 
New YorW City , 
Sweeney,' Norman J., Vice-Principal, Che- 
nango Forks Central School, Chenango 
Forks ii ^ . ^ ^:■ 

Travis, ;5ena R., District Superintendent of- 
, Schools, DclaivaVe County, Ro.tbury 
Tysoh, Harold Canfield, District Superintend- 
ent of School*, Otseito Countv, linadilla \ 
Underwood, Stephen I/.,' District SupeHn- 
lendent of SchooU, Yate* County, Branch- 
port ♦ 
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Vroomin, l5*ymonJ DUlrlcl SuMrlntend- 
^«nt pf SthooU, pnetd* County, Cirndtn 
- w JrttK Gr«ni. DUtrlct SmxflnUndenl of 

School*, CiU»riiU«Ui Couhky, SAUmArx-A 
^5''^ V^^i^ J^W D]»lrJct Sui>«HnUnt!eM of 
■ Suffolk CouMy^Rlverhe*d 

Vtilcox, John, Su0€fv|»ipar Prlttclptl, Ctndot 

CenUiI ^ SchooJ. Candor; Committee on 
, Publtcfciioni nn^ CoMtrUclhe Studle« ^ 
Winch. Ruih B,. District Sup*rlnlend«nl o7 
^5chooU. ChAUUuau* County, Wwlfietd 
WIncheater. Mllo F,, pUlftct Sup«rint*ndent 

of S^hook Dulcheti C^un^, Mi]\etU>n 
">f'^^*» J^^^i'IP A.. Di*tHct Sup*Hntend€nt 
^of SchooK Herkim«i- County, Fr*nkfbrl 
Youm«n», KrnMt District Superintendent 
^ of Sch<>oU» Chenango County, Sherburne 
Zellcr. Al/red 0., District Superintendent of 

SchiKjja, Mtdl sot) County, OneiJa 

II<;StlTUTI(\NAL MtMBERS ^ 

BulW Library. State College for Teachert, 
Buffalo 

CJaM Dome Tours, tnc,, 520 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Mbrary, New YorV State Teacberi College, 
CorU^nd ' 

IJbrary. Ncy Vork State Teachers ColJege, 
New Palli 

iJbrary. Teachers CoJIe^te, Columbia Unlver. 
^ eUyt^Kew York CHy 

Ntw York State ; .ibfiry, SUte Unlverilty 
of New YofJc, Ato&ny : , 

State Teachers College, c/o MUs Hejen Ha^- ' 

V ir<r, Librarian, Oiwrgo 
^ Washington S<^u«re Mbrary. New tork VnU 
\ spHWy, New York City 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Brlmjey. Haiph ?, W.. Super fnTendent, For- 
^syth County School*, Win«ton-Sai<m 
Duncun. t., Supenbor of Hi«h Schooli, 
Raleigh 

Kvan». . Paul f„ Superintendent, OavMson 

County School*. Leiclnirton 
Furr. C. A.. Superintendent, CabaVrui ' 

County Schools, Concord 
Guy/ T. Wiird. SuptHnlf ndent. Columbus 

County Schools, Wliltetllle 
Inscoe, L. S., Suj>erfnUndent, Kash County 

Schbols. Naahville 
Morriin Maurice h.. Associate Profesaor of 

-iCducatfon, Western Carolina Teacher* Col- 
lege, Cullowhee 
Stumpf, Wippcrl A., Associate' trofetisor Of 

Kducallon, i^jke University, Duthati 
' ^^J^J^^V"^^ A PUtrict Superintendent of 
^Schools. WeavervUle 
Wilkins, K. v., Frlncipai, Roper 
VoUnt, M. E.. Superintendent, AUmance 

Counlpr Schools, Graham i Sute" Dire^tori 

Planning Committee. South Atlantic Re- 
' gionut Cohfertiftce on Rur*l Ufe md 

Education 

^ ■ INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

0. H. Hill LtbrAry. North Carolina Sta^e 
\ College, Ralei<th 

:,LlhMt*v. -North Carolina College kt Durham, 
J Durham 
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f/ankourt. Mr4. J[ohn. Teacher/ Mooreton 

Special No, 1. Rvchland County, MoorHon 
Evanao4», (Mrt,) Lula, Director Education. 
. North Dakot* F*rmerf Union, Jameatown 
Evingion*. Cat<>Ufte ^uperlnUndenl, Caia 
^ County School*; Fargo 
Ewen, LeIJa C, Rurnl Training. StAte Te*ch- 

«!;« CplJege, Minotj Executive Committee 

of the Department 
Finlej/Oeorjfe W., Superintendent, Renvilfe 
, County SchootfJ. Mohall 
Johnaoif, Ch*rle» A., Rural Supervisor. Dick. 

Inson 

Johnson, (Mrs.) Luba E,, Superintendent. 

Rolette County Schools. Rolla j State Di- 

.rector; Advisory Council to the Natf6nal 

CommUilon on the. Intermediate AdmJnIaV 

tratlve Unit 
Lynne, Helen p.. Superintendent. McUttt 
^County Schools. Washburn 

V?*"-^ ^ \ Superintendent, 

Traill Count/ Schools. Hillsboro 
Feierson. ^M, Sute Superintendent of 

Fublk InstruclJon, Sute Department <A 

FubWc^JnstrueUon, &{am»rck; Planning 

CoinmUtee, . Mi^weU^Reglohal CoaCpf*nCe 

on Rant Life «na Education 
Shanki, Gladji, Stfpertnt<?ndent. Cavalier 

County SchooW Lan^don 
Sprouse, <Mra.) Helen. SuperinUndent. 

Dickey Couaty Schools. Ellendale 
rhoii^pson. Julia M„ Superintendent. Mc- 

Kentle ^County Schools. Wttford City 
Wade, Ofaudia . R., Superintendent, Burk* 
.County Schools, BowbelU 
Voder, Mrs/ Fred, Teacher. Rural School. 

Walford * 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Library, Sut* Tcschws College, Mayvlile 
t4br*ry. State Teachers C<|llege/ Minot 



^$arhes. Jam« A., Director of Elementary 
WucMloa. State Teachofs College, M»y« 
T ville 

Benson. Alice 0.. Superintendent/ Bowman = 
.^,,Couhty Schools, BowmJin > 
i^JpJorkj A, i>» Associate Professor, School vi 
"'- Education, t/ptverslty of North Dakots, 
Grand Forks 



oyfo 

Oaden, C, A., Superintendent, Darke County 

Schools, Greenville * . v 
Barnes. Vernon W., Superintendent. Jackson 

Couaty SchooU../#ck*on 
Beery, George C., SujMJ^rtnteftdent, Fra»kHn 
County Schools, Columbus ! CoinmStt«<» 
County •»<t i<«i:«J Area Superlntenden;! to 
^Work with CFEAj Sute Dirtctir 
BelL^A. C.» Superintendent, Vaulding County 
^,^hoo$<. Ffcuking 

MeJv^^ Hj Asilfcfant Superintend^it, 
Stark County Schools, Louts ville 
Bfown. Ra)»h R. Superintendent, Huron 

County Schools. Norwiilk 
Coblenta, Cy R„ Superintendent. Preble 

Cptin\y Schools, Eiton 
Cojeen. Carl. Superintendent, Summit 
^^C^nty Schools, Cuyahoga Falls 
TroUcJi, Char)^ B.. Superintendents HA^JN ; 

ton County Schools. Cincinnati 
DiHDwoll, Wi. A i Superipfenrtetit, Montgomery 

County Schools, DaHon 
Ely.^Ralph. Superintendent, Wayne County 3 

Eyman, R/ M-, Assistant Superintejideni of 
- Fublle Instruction.. SUte Department of 
EducMlon. Columbus t ; Planning f^ommlt- 
> lee, Grrtit Lak« ReeiOnAl Conferehcc 
t Rural Life and Educatbr. 
Flnley.^ I,. M., Superintendent, Ashtabula 
CoUnty School. Jefferson 

* \ . S^P«i!nteftdent, Morrow 
CounXy Schools, Hi. OUrtd 
Ojbbens, X. Ay Superlnten^ient, Lorain i 
■ County Schools? Elyrla 
Goodrich. lyap, AsslsUnt SuperinUndent, 

Hurprt Co^inty Schools, NorwaJk 
HstfleW. . IL F.>' ■ Superintendent, Warren 
County Schools. Lebanon 
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Hawk?, Oacar T., Superlntend^hti 

Countv Schools,. SprJn ft n*l<i - 
Hoggftlt. l>ank B.. Supfirintehdent, Clermont 

Couhty S<?hooli, BaUvU 
H'jmphreyi, t*hlla, ElemehUry Sup^msoh 
State Dep4j-tm*nt of *?<Iuc*lion, Columbus 
Jdnc^, B. L«w{8, SupeHntchd^nt, GtUU 



CoUnty Schools; GaUirkiHis 
Jo3«ph, K, J,% Supejrlnte 



Hancock 



•Jntendonl, 

County%echob1*/Findley • \ 

Kirby. Tber*'^a K-.-AwUtant Sat>erInUndent^ 
' Hamittoh County SchooU, Cincinnati 
Iiirkpatrlck, KlUa L.v ProfcMojr of SocWoKy* 

MaHetla Colt^ije, MaHetta , 
Knapp. t. Co Sup*Hntendent, Stairk County 
Schools, Canton; Aavisory Council to the 
National Commission 6n the Intcrm<r^iate 
Administrative Unit 
l.AUt*frs<jhlagef, J. K., Sui>erint*ndcnt, Co- 
shocton Couhty School?, Coshocton { 
Vice-President, DjvUIoh of School Trins- 
portation ^ /^^ 

I4»W3, W. K., Saperintendent, tPc*i'*^M 
County.. Schooh, New Philadelphlit^; : ' 
I/Oudehback. M. M.; Superintendent, Chat*- 

paign Cour.ty- Schools,. Urban* , 
Marlln, Simuel K.. Super! ntcjidtnl, Scnec* 

County -Scho<.U, tiffin 
McBrlde/ jAmes I..; S&perlntehdent, Colum- 
biana County Schools, Mabon 
McCowfn, -K. K., Superintendent, Scioto 

County Schools, . Portsmouth 
Milia, DT T.rSuperfotendent, Marbn County 

Schools, M*rton 
Ontan. I). W,, Superintendents Wyandot . 

County Sc>iool><, Upper Sandusky 
Pollock, Frank L,, Superintendent, Monroe 

County -Schools. WoOdafield ^ ^ 
Pond, Millard Z., Project Cobtdtnatof. CPEA/ 

Ohio State Unlveraity, Columbus ' ^ 
Hani^lfJl, Frank Cv Superintendent, Hardin 

Coyftty Schools, Kenton 
Hasor, . Fitfyd, AsiUtant Superintendent, 

Montgomery County Schools, Dayton 
RaUach, Calvin, Suiverintendenl, Portage 

County Schools, Ha Venn ft' 
Roehon, Ray B., Superintendent, J^fferao/i 
County Schools, Steubenvllle • 
Ryde*» E., Superintendent, Lucas County 

Sc hoofs,- Toledo 
S«nder«. Hershel W.,'A<sistant Superlttlend* 

ent> PreWe County Schools, E>ton 
Schlegel, . , C, AisUtanl Super! ntendeht, 
^ Stark County Schools, Spkrta 
Shanks, Carl H.; Superintendent,. Clinton 

County Schools, Wilihinglon 
Sbuman, Wr Saperlnlendent; Cuyahoga 

Couj^t^ Schools, Cleveland 
SolUrs, K., Superintendent. Crawford 

C<>finty Schoolji, Bsivyru* 
Sp"echt, Clarence W., Superintendent. Fort 

Jennings Local Schools, Fort Jennings 
Stanficld. John M.y SuP^-rlntendent, Logan 
County Schools. Bellefohtair.e 
. thouipioti. 'C. v., Superlntertdenti Mi*mf 
County Schools, Troy 
Wakeileld. Howard E.. CPKA, Ohio State 

University, Colufti^iiia 
WelAhfinef , -Earl C Director of Research, 
^ CarpiJtiter,Body Cohipany, Worthln^lOn 
We*t, Cl^o 0,', Superintendent, Mercer 

County Schools, Celina 
We^l. K. O.T Superintendent, Brown County 
^ho61i, 6o&rgetowh , , ^ 
. WhJtiHitn, Willlftm'A;. Superintendent, San* 
duiky. Counly Scho^^ls, Fremont 

JSSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
V'tibrary. Miami University Ox for^l 



OKLAHOMA ; 

Abfihier, (Mrs.) teona. Superintendent, Ok-* 

fUdkef County feJchcQls, Okcwan ' 
Boyer. D. L.'/ Superintendent of Schools, . 

Burrls, Ted, State DepartMenl of Lducallofi, 

Oklahoma City 
CarrleW :joc F.. Sup^'ritiUndcnl, Payne 
County Schools, Stillwater t Advisoi^y 
Courcil to the National Commission on the . 
' Inter.nediate Administrative Unit _ 
Fenfuson, Leslie Guy. Superintendent, TuWk 

County Schools, Tulsa . . 

Fitsgerald, J, C., Assistant Director In 
-Charge of Audio- Vis Center, Oklahoma 
Aft M College, Stillwa(cr! State Director] 
- PlanhlnK Committee,' Mid wcut^ Resrlonal 
Conference/on Rural Life and EducaHon! 
> Kxecutlvo Committee* of the Depfcrtment 
Fo*tet,-W, K. SuJtrlntendeftl/ Craig County 

.Schools, Vlnita - . 

Colden, Neal v., Superintendent, Canadian 

Coiinty ScnooU, El Reno 
Good, . Charles. Superlntendenti Lincoln 

Counly Schools, Chandler ■ 
Grady, 0. E.r Superintendent, Oklahon^ 
- Cc»unty Schools, Oklahoma City ■ , , . 
Hesier, Mr«. Angle/ ; Superthtendent, Mc- 
' : Cfalrt County Schools, Purcell 
Jimerson, ' Fred, Superintendent, Ottowa 

Copnly School*, Miami 
KImberJInr, (Mrs,; MabeJ» Superintendent, 
^ \Jefterjjoh County Schools^ Waurikii. 
"KnetevIcK S- J.. Associate jWc**^*" "St— 
' Education, University of . Tu1s», Ttrtsv:?^ 
Knowle*, S, J., Supcjclnfendent, EllU CoUnty 

Schools, Arneii V . ^. . « ' ^ ' 
Morjean,. G. O.. AsslaUnl Director, RufftI 
and Elementai-y Education, -Muskogeo Jurt?/ 
lor College, Muskovee 
Rowe, Omer, Superintendent, Carter Coufttjr 

School*, »Ardmore ' . * • * ' 

Sftd!er, Steven, Superintendent, straight 

School District No. 80, Guymon ' 
Shoop, William Superintendent, Noble 

Coufttr SchtJols, Perry . 
Sn;art, Jake, Director, Rural ahd Elementary 
Kducatfoni State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City ^ 
Sorensoh, Helmet E.^ Profe^*or of Education, 

Oklahoma A A M College, Stillwater 
Toon, t*aul SupeHntendent,. Mctntoah 

.County Schools,. Euf aula 
Varbrough, Theo, Sul>erintendent, Tejtai . 
County Schools, Guymoh . . . - 

1 OREGON, 

Baker, Helen P., Superintendent, Benton 

Couftty Schools, Corvil lis 
Beardaley, I- lorence E., Supervisor of Ele.- 

metitkry Education, Stati Department^ of ^ 

Educatfort, Salem ^ . 

Booth (Mrs.) Agnes SUperlnt*n4«ftM 

Marion C^^U^ty 'Schools, Salem 
Coyer, Eatelia ^ 0., Superintendent./ 0 runt 

County Schools, Cunyoh City 
Buckirtgh^m, (Mrs.) Vetma 0-, Superintend- 
ent, Deachules County 8f*HooU. Pend ' 
Caslday. (M^f J LoU S., Te*chef, Bend 01 . 
Cjem, (MrtJ BerVl K^, Eastern Oregoh'TO- «^ 

le^te Of Education, Ln Grande , 
Corwin, Georie A,; Suoerlnte ft deftly Hood 

Rlvef County Schools. Hood River 
Coutens, Veda ^up^rfhtebdeftt. ^ Unfoft . 

County Schools, Ln Grfcnde 
Dotmyef, W. H^ " Superintendent, Uftft i 

County Schoob, Albthy '-J* \ " 

Eaton, Asm Superlntendenl, Jefferactftiv^;^ 
rt-..A#- d^V/^fl %M^jt^mM / - „ 5r 



Eaton, ASM Tjj supenntertden 
County Schools, Madr'a* ^ 

Parley, Lnilaji, SuperlfttenJenlr 
Sc^iocls, Oid^feillc -" ' 



ROSTtR OF MEMBERS 

rJeniiln;^, Kfmer W., :$up*rlpteJi<!ent, Joscy 
, phlne County School. GranU Peas 
' ;^«>''9*' iM7-):,J'>*nc^ Principal, Ho^: 

. -Gould, Ruth EhmiTiUty CohauUaht, Une 
-',^Co'inly Scfio^jlfl. V::ugcne 
* ' . , K.. SupcHnttndcne, , Morrow 

; . :Cubfiei-, r.>nh, SupcHntendent. YimhlU 
- . County Schools, McMInnvllJe 
; 'Inch \Mn.) VnM p,,SwpeFvUop, Jackson 
-J. County Schools, Me<lford 

Kenl. lx)ts .D., Superintendent, ColumbU 
County Schools. Si. HelehA 
1 KhnKe. (Mrs.) tu<?ill# SupcrltUcftdent. 
r.ane County Schools, Euifene; President 
irf the DtTiaTemcnt, 1954.55 j Ad visoi^ CoUfi- 
ell to the Naltonal CommlMfon on the 
Interm^tlUtf AdmlnlAtr-aitst Uftltt Com- 
, Jtiittee of County and Hurjil Area Supjrin- 
>\ Undentij To Work ^-Jth CPEA 
U>e, (Mrs.l Myrtte K , Superlnleftdenl. Waker 
Cquhty Schortis, (taVet • 
. Mtkvold, AW^ tt.. Superlhiendcnt. Ja.-kson 
County Schools.lMtdford 
Michatov Mary. Teacher Portland 
Moffltl, a, Sr.Hniffeld ^ 
v7' Jri y*'\*^ t'^'.eeutlvi! Secretary, OreKon 
WujA'iMi AsAoclaiton, Portland 
rutnam, R*x. Superlntendenl of Public Iri- 
struclion. Stale Department of Public 
Instruction. Salem - - 

Schweiip% Krma, KJeme^tary ConauJUn^, 
;,,^?,*^^,,?^,"rity-Bchoo:s». Ku«ne 
:- ^Shpld, Walt«^r O.. SupervfVor ot fclemeftUry 
• f;<Iwcatlon, State D^partmeht ot Educa- 
" ; J tlon, Salem -» ^ . ^ • 

/ /%^'*^J' V'\ ^wfi^Hntendent, Crook County 

Schoots, PHneVnle , 
' Spraftue. Anne, SttpeHntenc|et)t. Lake County 
ScKooIs. t^kevtcw . ' 

Woodcock. Richard V/„ Director of Special 
Wucatron Coo* Coanf/ Schools^. Coqullle 
V^^lWi CHff, Super! ntei^dent, Curry County 

Schools, Gold Reach 
WoodwOrth. A., Superintendent, CUeka- 
mas County Schools, Of*^t>n City^ 

INSTITUTIONAL MKMBERS 

t/.brary. Ore^ou College of Kdueatlotl, Mon- 
. - mouth / 

Oregon dilate Library, Salem - - 
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Howman. Douglas J., Supervisor of Special 
Wucatlon, Washington County Schools, 
Washington 
Burk^ aH. J. Paul, Su perl rite.n dent, Cumber- 

la id County Schools, Carlisle . 
Rurkholder. W. Clay, Superintendent, MiffUn 

CoUqty Schools. Lew istown , 
Hutts, JahrtCA E., Superintendent. Platr 
^County Schools, Hollldaysburif ; State Di- 
rector ' 
..Conway, R, K., Superintendent, Lawrence 
■County $cho<^1s, New Castle 
Lastmam Wesley a, Teaehtr, Moncsdale High 

School, Honeadale * 
Kaust, Reaver S.. Superintendent, JunUla 
County Schoolf, Mlffltntown 




AUley, A, P., Superintendent, Potter County 
. Schoc^Is, Coudersport / 
^Ammermah. H, U,. Superintendent . Wayne 
' County Schook. Koneadale ^ 
\App, L Suj^tendent. Dauphin County 
Schpob, HftrrlsBlrg 
Barnttt. Ralph K./^Assfsta^t Su>tlnlendent, 

Somprscl County Schooj- »omer»^t 
BartKes, N*wion U, Superiblcndent, CUnlon 
:v Counly SchCK)U, l^k Haven ' 
:ir:fttl»e; Alfr^ W., Superintending A'^- 
, gheny CoOnly Schools. Pittsburgh 
Blemesdy;fer, p. JL . Prealdeni. lilltertville 
. State Teachers C^fle^e, MiUerivllle 
P<)ehm. Charles H., SuperloUhdcftl. &uck# 
.^r Counly SchOoU.. Doyicatoirnj National 
CommlssJon <>n the Intermediate Admlnli- 
Iratfve Unit { Planning Committee, Norvh 
Atjantlc Regional Conference bn Rqral 
- Life and Edu<atl<Jn > 
Rojel, Morton. Reading Consultant, BaeVs 
< Coutyjy SchooU. &Oyteslo>rn ' 
f!^*^*,<^^tieYit\^» Consalune, Currfcolum 
J rand Elementary IftiUilctlon, BuckJ County 
.« _8chool*, Doyleatownt Commltt^ o;i Rural ^ 
^-Life and fidurallon on the WorM $c*tt* 



^ rIcuRu re Slippery Rock , i 
Kolpleo, Maurice E. Supnlrilendent. Erie 

County Schools. Erie ' ^ 
Kurlt, Paul, A^Iatant Su'petiniendcnt, Blair 

C<»unty Tchoola, Bellwood 
McConneL Clatence K., Superintendent, 

Lycoming Counly Schools^ Wimamsport 
Maxwein Chit^4l F., Life ijtember. Greens- 

burg ■ ■ ■ ' 

Meyer, Nathan G,, Head, Department of 
EducatJon, State Teachers College; East 
Slroudabarg * . 

^*Ai^'''^t51?u^"t**^^*^'^^ Women, Wilkes 

College. Wilkes-Bil^fe 
Raffenrfp^et. Charles L, AsslsUnt Superln. 

tend^nt, Adama County Schools. Oett>iburg- 
ttoblnson, Rayrm^nd W., Chief, Con^Hdatfon 
S^^^ Department 6f 

t'ubllc Instruction, karrlsburg . . 

Small. Thelma K., Training Teacher, Stale 

Teachm College, Shjppensbu rg 
SmltK, Ralph AMlatant Superintendent. 

''Vfowlng Cpjiftty School*. wilRamsport 
Speldel. HaroM O., AssUUnt SupeHntendenl, 

Schuylkill County Schools. pfil« Gr6ve 
Stgck, Eajj ^ K.. ^salstan^ Superintendeht, 

r^^nlr* Ci>6nty Schools. Belief onte; Ad- 

vlsoo* Council lo the- National CoramlMlon 
the Intermediate Administrative HJnfl 

"sc^J^ls Yor^ "^"^^ ^^""^^ 

Wlldrick */ohn Rr. ir.; Supervisor of Secon- 
dary Education, State Teachers College, 
East StrtAidsburg * 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Clarion State Teachers^ College, Clarion. 
Jfce Mbraw of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
State Teachers College, West Cheater 

. RHODE ISLAND 

N,^le, Mark C^S..Ur., College of AruVnd 

Klfig-ton: State p.'i^tor : Plai.ilng Com- 
Jl'^o*'* ^^V^^^^'^K^fM R^lonal Conference 
on Ror|l Life and Education 
r-ner. iVy E,. Teacher, SaylesvIUe 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

iihoo^u: 

Mluld^n ^* ^ ' ^^^iiirt High School. 

c?«'vU": "^'^^'''-'^ 
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Qrwn* Albert, SuMrtnUhd*ftt, Georgetown 

County School*. Ceorgetowrt 
Koltadfty, U Uy Supervfsfnsf PrlncfpaU 
' Stmp*onvllt* 

McAfthuf. U C Jri, SujxHntendent, Be>u- 
v^fott School District No. 1/ Beaufort 
Mlichum. ).'(py 0.» JcAnei Teacher^ Inmarv 
Peterson; VeM. rihelHavfn r Director of Vo- 

cationar Cducattoni StiU Pepartment of 

Eductiiori (f«llrwir 
Kawltnson. Ufi W., Supervisor of Tran«j>or- 

laHoh,'Department of Education^ George- . 

t6wn , ' ; " 

Stackhouse, Esther, Sup*rinten<Jeftt» Ifarlon 

County Schools. Marlon 
Verdln, T, M., Jr.» Dire<tor of Rural Service. 

EivWon of Instrucllonil S«rvket, School 
hifki of Gre^nvlUt^^C<wt!\yrtSt«%4ivniei 
Slate Director J Plannlnft C^^mmUt^. South 
AtJanttc Rettfonal Conference oti Rural 
I,tfe and Education; t^ecotlvc C<>mmUUe 
of the Depltrtmet^l . 
Ward. W. 'H.v .Director, Extension Dl vis loft. ' 
>■ University of South CaroUna. C<Autnbia 



INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 

f.ibrary, Cl^mAon College, c/oOrnelU A. 
Grahafn» Librarian, Cienison 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Boad'wlne.- Dorli, Superintendent, Hamlin - 

Cotitity Schools, Haylf 
Bohr.,\ Florence. Superintendent, CUrk 

Ccrunty SchooU, Clari . '\ 
Brldi?es; Nellie, Superlnteftdenl. OUsteV 
County Schools, , Custer v ' / ^ 

Bymera, (Mrs.) ' Otadys. Sujxirliitendent, 

Spink County Schools, Redftelfl^ 
DeUe)h Mafk Deah, .^hdol of iMucatlon, , 
Unlve^alty of South Dakota, Vermil ion j 



: ftarinlnrf ■ Co^^ JIId*e»t Re^tonn) 

"^<fenfe«nc^ on'Ruk-ai f4B>^ Education 
Fraser; t^earle S'Jplrmendent,* Buffalo 
CotintV Schools, C«nn Valley* ^ 
C^hrlhir, (Mrs.) Ad*, Sviperfotendent, Miner 

Coutdy SchooU.* Howard : ^ 
CrOeihe, Atnoe, SiipeHntendent, Pennington 

County Schools. Baftl<J Clt^ 
Hervlg, 0. fcdgajTj^ Super In lendehl, Mlnne- 
V haha County SEtools, Slotix Eallss Advisory 
Council to tife K»i^onal Comn^lislon on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Hodffcs, Mar^y, Lake Preston ^ ^ 
Johnson. Roth V,^ Superintendent, Brown 
County Sch<?jls, .Aberdeen ' .... 
Jydatnip, (MrsJ , Helen. Superintendent, 

Cranl County Schools. MUbank 
t Koehn*. Norma. Suptrlntendent, Kingsbury 
* County Schools. D« Smet 
itee. Mftbel, SupeH ft Undent/ Roberts County 

Schools. Slsseton ^ ^ 

. Ix>n^, Marraret, ^ Superintendent, d^idh » 
" County Schoots, Hurt?nj State 'Director 
Lorentson; (Mfi ) Winifred. S'lpeHntendent, 

HanJ C^nty ScJiwV Milier ^ ^ . , 
>IcGlnnla, Irene. 0., Superintendent, Perklni 

CoUftty Schools, Bison ' . 

Martin. iUn.) ^un*. Superintendent. Fall ^ 
' River County S«^oofa, Hot Sprlnii * 
i Itftxer, Clara* Superintendent, Kiilchlnsyn 
^ County Schoijls, Olivet 
Mrftrfcy, Hatel 0-, Bot P. New Efflngton 
NoteboOfli, Chirlott* M.* Teacher, UnlrenUy 
' of South Dakofa. VermllHon ^ . ^ ' 
rOpllger, E. 0.; SupeHhtendeni, .Day OoUnly 
^SchoOff. WeUter 
Ra/e#&|!, {HnA Z!ona, Superintendent, Mel- 
-TTetfcf eighty SchooU. White ftlv^r ' 
^"jS*vettoni Selnrta, Superintendenl, Mgody 
' Couitly Schools, Elandre*U , 



Simmons, (Mr|.) Helen'. Superlntendeht/ 

Br(fcklngs County Schools. Bfooklngi 
Strobel, Otto. Superintendent, McPhc.'^^Oir 

County Schools. Leola . v 
Titus, Edna M.» Superintendent, Sanborn 

County Schools. Woonsocket , 
WelU. (Mrs.) Hllds, Superlnt<tndent, Iaw- 

rcrrce County Schools, Deadwood 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBEA 

Library* General Beadle Stete Tearh^m 
'College, Madison 

TENNESSEE 

^rmoqr, Qjlnnle, Superintendent, Hardeman 
County Schools, Bolivar 

Barnes, George H.,* Superintendent,^ Shelby 
: County SchooU. Memphis * u 

Black, Rr E.. Superlntendenij Crockett 
County Schools.- Al mo 

Bragg. William, Superlntendent» Cannon 
County Schools, WoodbfiiVy 

Dardeh, Byrns. Associate Professor of Eduea-' 
tlon, Austin* Stale College, ClarktivJIle 

Davis, Mack P., Head, Department ol l':ya- 
eatton, East Tennessee State Collei^e, 
iohnaon City - ...^^-^■^^■^^ ^ 

Duy!e» Mildred E., Superintendent, Kiiol 
County Schools, Knoxv 

Faulkner, Shannon D.* Superintendent, Tip- 
ton County Schools, Covington 

FUsgerald, N. E.. Dean^ College of Eduea- 
lloft, l/nlversUy of Tennessee, .Knox v»l<* . 

frosty Nornfah, Professor of Rural Edutar 
tlon. Emeritus. Ceorse Peabody .College 
for Teachers. Nashville; Planning Commit- 
tee, Mldsouih , Regloni^ Conference on 
Rural Life and Education 

Human. Wr D., Superlntehdenl. Morgan 
County Schools, Wartburg - \ 

Hunt. Ralph. Principal, Bartlett High 
School, Bartlelt 

Hyder, Gretchehr Direct(jr of 7>ld S^rrvlcf. 
East Tennessee State Cf''*?«e, Johnaon 

Keathley, Bell. AMoclete Professor of Edu- 
cation, Middle Tennesssee State College, 
Murfreesboro 

Kennedy, 0. T., Superintendent, Decatur 
County ScHods, DecaturvllJe 

McCharen, W. K.. Director. Pe^body Demon- 
•I ration School, George- PeaJ)ody College 

^ lor Teachers. N^hvUle v ^ 

'Moore, H. Claude. SuperfnteMent, ^Dyer 
c County Schools, Dyersburgj State DIree- 
ton Advisory Council to the National 
Contmlssion on the Intermediate Adminis- 
trative Unit 

Moft^> J. E.i Superintendent/ Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville , ■ 

pickeni, H. D.v Professor, Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City \ 

Pierce, Truman M., Profe«on Georire Pei 
body.Con^ge for Teachers, Nashville ~v i 

Pother*, Sae, Life Member. Th« OHiftor*;: 
Memphis^ , -r?/-:- i.-.-. i 

Reed. Matney. Superlntendeftt^ ; M^MlAn 

- Couhty SchooU, Athens 

Shannon, W, A., SupeHftt^ndertt, Morrlstown 
City Schools, MorrUtOWii , « .L 

Siiiolhe*inan, Beafer, SupeMntendebL Ruther- 
ford County Schools, Murfre^abpro 

Sior/, Basc6ra H.; Director. School of Wijtf* 
tlon, Memphis State College. Memj)hla 

Turner, W» E., Difeclor, Dlvlilon of Negro 
Education, Stale t>epartmeftt of Education, 
Nashville v:*- - ^'^ V: 
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>OiTH^ OF MEMBERS 

Li<>firy, George pe&body College for Teach* 
T- err. NasbvllTe 
Ulb/ary, Mtddle Tenne«5e« SUte College, 
Murfrmboro 

TEXAS - 

: AhfH. H. P.. blrectoi'. Southwestern CPtJA, 
. unU'er*|ty of Te3taft, Austin 
Bahki, Hoberl L., SuperlhteMent. Cberoke«' 
^ County Schools, Kusk 
Beane, R. D.. SuDeHnie,ndent, Hidalgo 
' h County SrhooJa, EdUhurg 

BrjixVetL M.^.l... Supej-tntendent, Hill County 
. V School*. Hillj»boro . * 

Bunting, W, p<. Superintendent, Bftto^ 

County Sehools. JJryin 
Carobcon. Kmmett Health Coordinator, 

Konh Texa< SUfe College, Denton 
,C*nipbcll, I^eoma, Superlh Undent, Coryell 
^CoUrtty School*. 0«te*vl»< 
Car Hie, She! ma, Supcrvtaor, LubbocV County 

fichoo?<t, Lubbock 
Carroll, Jobh S„/He4<i. I>et)artmfnt of Edu- 
ctlUti, Texa* Technologic a J College, Lub- 
bock; Co.n(iml»»A. on Rural Life aAd Edu- 
eatton oh. the World Scene: Dlvtsfon of 
Counfy asd Rural Area SuperlntendenU 
" Scouting 
ChUm, T. D., SUpervUor. Morris County 
School Dalngerftcid «- 
Conoley. Gilbert; Superintendent, WilHam; - 
. aoft County Schools, Georgetown 
CrawWy, W. C, Superintendent 
.County Sc»iooU, Liberty 



: :MKl]tln», a, Superintendent, 

y^^i^^^y S<ho*l*, Bafilnger 
..V/..' l*ck, Superlfttencfetit, 



Liberty 
Ruhnela 

"Coulay Sch^ls, Icaid win " ~ ^^^'^ 
- F<jr«Man. Mary, Superintendent, KalJ County 
% • SchooU. Memphis 
'VV' foj^i Sujperlfttendent, Bowlf County 

. - ^ SchooJs, BoiilOti 

; Oaston, fMrs.) Elizabeth A.; Elementary 
Prtnctpal. CarUbad - 
Haglen JaMes W., SuperinUndent, Gregg 
County Schools » LohRvlew/ ^ 
Halihcofk, iMrt.) WiDfe Superinteji4cnt, 
' ■ .^"*!^ CpUhly Schools, t'lafnvlew 
. Harris, Robert R, Superliftendont, CaldweU 
^ >: County Schools, Lockhart; Planning Com- 
. mlttt**, MJdsouth Regional Conference on 
. Rura Lifo ^-^i, fMucatlon i Comiiltt^c of 

TiP^l^}/ ^*^''*L Af^* Sup^VlfttendenU r 
'^^ ^ To Wprk \^i.n CPEA 
^ Kajkew^, L. D.. Dean. Colfe^e of Edueatfon, 
„Unis'eriiUy of Texas, Austin 
Heradoh, KJIen 0., Kfementary T^Ach^r, San 
V Angno 

H<1/, George W.» Superintendent; Austin 

Scho<U«. BOIvllle 
Hughes.^ Mr*. Roy SuD*flntendent, Wllbar* 
^gfr County Schools, Vernon. 
^ ''J*^^^^*'J^^*^^^ A * Supertntep<!ent, Tom. 
' i.-.^ Gmn County Bch^ojls. San Ahiteloi, sla^e ; 
; - li ''*'^ Advtsory C<un<i( to th< National 
CommUslon «n the Intermt^iate Admlnls- 
' ^ tratlv^ tfnlt ' 5 ' 

..M-.,fohnl«)n. R. H.. SupcrJhlend«nl, Anderson 
County Schools, Palestine 
K*fll)»rter, Clyde K.. Prtnclpal, Wall 
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Roberts, U A.; .Sui>erlnt<ndent; DaJla* 

County Schools, Dalfks 

^^^^ O'l AMlat^nt Superintendent 

of Schools, Midland 
gander*. . Mfry Shlpp, Box 55, Cleburne j 
. Life Member 

Smith, • (Mr*.) Bernlce W., Sup*rlfiteitdent, 
. Kleberir County Schools. KingsvIHe v - 
i^mlth, Cfirtls W*, Principal, Tankersley 
Stoive, O. K.> Superintendent, Tarrant 
.County Schoola. Fort Worth 
Wjktsoh; J. C., Superintendent, Navsrro 

County Schools, Cor*lcana 
Walters. (Mrs.) Ru\h C, Teaching Principal, 

Miles 

WhUllngton. Charles W., Superintendent, 
^ Potter County Schools, Amarillo 
Wilroy, T. J., Sup«Hnlendent, Angelina 
County Schools, Lufkln 



INST1TUTI0?^AL MEMBERS 

E*U 11 Library, Sam Houston State teachers 

College, Hunl4v1lle 
LIbrarJe*, Unlversliy of Houst^^n, Houstdrt 
Library, Step^en^ p.. Austin Ctfcte Teachers 

Colleir*, Nacogdoches " 

y**??*"^' J/"'^''?^^y*'^f T«^t Austin 
^rKf WentorUI Llbriry, Howard Payne 

C<iJleg#, Brown#ood ^ 
West Texas Stat* Teachers College, c/o Li- 
brarian, Tennessee Mato^e, Canyon 

UTAH . 

\ 

Chipman. lt..S , Superintendent, North Sam-' 

• mil ScWt pisuicl, Coalville ^ . 

Frye, Clvfford L.. , Suminlendeni, iJmery - ^ 
C-oUrrty School -District, Huntington 

Oourley. .David, Superintendent, Granite 

^ School ptstrfct, Salt Lake City 

Knight. Helen, M., Superintendent, Grand 
^School District. Mosb. > 

Theurer, Lloyd M.. Superintendent, Csche- 
County/School DjstrlcF,. Logart i Advisory 
Cowncll ifi the Natlooa*! Conimlsslon on ' 
the Intermediate AdrnlAlatratlvf Unit; i 
State Director 

, tNSTITVTlONA|^,M5ER 
Library, University of Ut«h, Salt Lake City 



VERMONT 



Butler, N. RlchArd, Superintendent, Rocking.: 1 
ham-Westmlns{er DrstHct Schools, (Beilowl 
Falls- . . 

Byrne,; Thpm4s J^v Supper Int^ndtht. VWi ndibr ^^ 
. County SpU^hfaM.Piatrlct SchdOU: Wlnd*6r^^ ^ 
Coddf ftgr Erneit ^ M., Supertntehdenti Addl- 
Northetuit. DUtrlct School*: tsnstol; 
fUt* DfrHtorjA^fvfsory, Council to th* 
National CvmmU»l6n • oh the 1 ■ 
^ Auiiunlstr»ttv« • Unit . 
5, fe*ni)*mf/. y\ydf H.. Principal, Wall ^ ^^JtP* r^^^^^^ Superintendent. Rutland 

*l^|i!#^ Jr.^M«rcu*, SuiyFTnT^ffjfffitr-Ho u ^ to i v : -^orthMit DUtrict Schools. PittsfoM 
' "^i WJ^^y Schoohf,* Crockett Holden, A«^ohn, Jlr^ ComtnUilon*/ bf fc^u- 

. - v-t^f*,,... tfi < mfon, State DeMrtment of l&ducktion. 

> Mdntpellcr , ^ . » - . 

KenMdn. H*>*V A > Sape^ drltirii . 

^C4?ntr}l t>Ulrtct^ School*, Barton jj; 
Maynard, Addle EC Sute Helping: Tm^r, : ^ 

Falrhtven : v 

Perrln, Jf. Newbn. m South M*Jn, Bah ^ 
Sawyer, Cha^la D.^^upf^lnUodent/ i W-*n^ ^ 
^ti^lon Northeast District Schools, PUIn- 



Milaiyre. Kinneth E.; Awoclate Profesior, 
.UntveNi^^ of Texu, Austin; Joint Con^l 
' w"*^*?? ^ 'h .Sotlologlcal Society 

'' J:.^^V <^prtr.j ly, SopeHntindent, Bell County 
. 'School*. Beftoh* 

P«k, * Haskell," Superintendent, Red River 
. ^ : V,^<^<^"'^V SchOot#, Clarksvllle , - 

>* y^y^^y : 5* *: -%up*rl n odift CI Wctor la 
~« / 'Couiily Schools, Victoria ^ ' - 



Ruih Vl j. Superintendent, Donley 
hools; Clarendon .■ , 



ERir 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER ' 
iS tyndon Ttachcrs tyndorv' C«hUr 

V , VIRGINIA 

^ r0<>gt«. Karl H i AwlaUnt Profe»»or tt Edu- 
cfttk>n. Unlver»tty of V^rglnta, ' CKarlottM* 
vilUi - » 

Couniy Schools, WAffeoton 
^ \ BuckUnd, R6«co€ V., .Superintendent, Hi^V 
' land County Schoota. Mohterey 
. Barton. Georg* W., Superintendent, Clarke 
' County Schooli, Bejrryvllle 
Cannden, A. J.> Superintendent, Amherat 

County Schools, Amhiwt 
Cassell. H. K-j Superintendent, Aurusl* * 
County Schools, Suunton; Executive Coni- 
mllioe. Dtvtalon of. County »ftd RuraV 
^ : A r** Super I nt«tt<lent« I SUte Director ; j.-- 
» Chfttlm, %d^it\ W*; Superintendent. Norfolk 
' County School*. Norfolk/ Adv^aory potinell 
to the Nat,Jonal CommUsktn on the Inter* 
nrtCHliate Ad.ttlnUtrAttve Unit 

V GaAaue. O., Division Superintendent, 

Warren-Htppahahnock DUlrfct School*, 
Kront Royal ' > • 

, H»^A, Alohio B.» Superintendent, Mecklen* 
■ \: ,1>ur* County ScVwIb, floydton 
> HounAhetl, Paul, Superintendent. Cutpeper 
County Schools, Cuipeper 
Kyle. Roy E.. Superintendent, Carroll County 

Schools, Dedford 
Mauck, J. I>eoftarO, Superintendent, Smyth 

Couhty Scho<?l8. Marlon 
MclUalne. i.. Superintendent, Printed 
" JKdwArd and Cumberland County Schools. 
^^Xrarmville ' » - 

f^hudy. Burt C.^ SjjperfntendeM, Graywto 
County Schools, Ifldependenee ' 
:V-VftUghin, W. A-. Superintendent, Caroline, 
' County School*. Bowling Gr.-en 

w^rburtoft, (Mrt,) Amber Arthun, ^ecuttve 
S«cr*»tan% Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
VbTjiV McLean 
Webb. David B-, Superintendent, ttahover 
County Schbols, Aahlahd 
: Wl*e, Henry . A., Superintendent, Accomie 
County Schoola, A^comae 
^ Washington, Mrs. A,^ CV Box 608. Culpeper. 

<NSTITUTI0N/J/ MEMBERS 

, /ohnston ^^e^norUI Library. Vlrjrlnlt Stkte 
^ Colletpe, Peter^bursf 
s5i;Ai>t4i briery. Long wood CoHee^ farmvllle - 
- i;.1briiry* Hud ford C«Uefe, Radford 

; i I; '1- WASHINGTON 

i-IAllen, A. W*. Superlntetldent. Yak4ma County 

Schools, Y^klmt 
:iSr$ennetl. (Mr*.V Dorothy -Ji^ Superintendent, 

. Soohomiah Countu S^hobU, Everett 
s Bethel. (Mr*.) ^ftuth. Superintendent. Pierce . 
."'County Schools, Tatonn* . 
'CrarabUtt. De Foce, Sunerlntendefit, Kit»ap - 
X''-^ County Schools, Port qrch^i , 
rCroaby. (Mr#.) Lydla F,, Cowlit< Cointy 

Schools. Ke l?t>- 
I Pahwe. Fbrence, ^Superintendent,^ Dou^la^ 

Spokifie 

, , XheUn 

^ CoUTity School*. IVenaWrte ' 
.^oree, O. Ira^ Superlntend«ftt, Sk^^tt Coonty 
: Schools, Mount Vernon J SUte Oir*<torr 
/.AdvtWit CoTihell t<> the National Com- 
^ rmUi^tol^n the Tntermediale AdminUtraUve 

^•Mm ^HtUa* County 



Pierce, (Mn,) M*ry O.i So^^tlhteiidfiit,; » : k\ 
Adami County School*. Ktttvflle . ' , : - 7-^^'- 
Shield*. J/ P.. 231 Weftl Bonhevilte v6u«*t^ - . 

Thompson, (Mr*.) Marsaret. SuperlftKildeiit^- ■ 
B?nlon County Schools, Proft*er - ; 

INSTITUTIONAL MKMBERS 

Central Waehlngt^n CoUeste of tducfttton. 
Elieftsburg 

Library, State Cblkge of Washington, pull* 

• ■ man ■ ^ ■ ■ 

WEST VIRGINIA . 

Atcher, C. H., Prlncetcm: SuperlntendenV * 
^Mercer County School (retired) 
Baldwin, Robert D., Profe^or of Educalloftil 
>Admlnlatralk>n, W«t V(r«lnfA Unlveri^ty. _ 
* Mottantown 
Biliupa. Ceefl W.. Supervisor, Madison 
Bonfcf, Martha, Supervisor Schdol Lunch 
» program, Slate Department yf Ed^'-.fction, 
Charletton 
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Broyle*, Maud, Awiawnt State SupervUor, 
Elementary' School*, State Department ol 



F^u^atlon. CharUalon 
Crawford, Robert T., Superintendent. Lewi» 

County School*. Weaton ^ ^ 

Crewr Jamea L.; Superintendent, Berkeley 
County Schoc^s, Marttnabarg ; Planning 
Ccn^mittee, South Atlantic Regional Con« 
ference on Rural Life and Education 
Darnell. William EurL Supervisor of Trana- 
portatlon, Oreen brier CoUnly School*. 
LewUburg: ExeeutWe Committee. DivUbn 
■ of School Transportation 
Pleldi, Earl W.. Assistant County . Super- 
Intendent, Kanawha CoOnty Schooji* 
, Charleston « 'Ifh 
Harrth. D. D.| Awlstanl Superlntende»!it»': 

Greenbrier Couhty School*. .Lewlabur^ 
Harvey, Beatrice - Burns. Visiting Teacher. 

Greenbrier County School*. Le^lsbUrg 
Hupp. Jfaftlf* L.» We»t Virginia Wiealeyiin 

College. Buckhannon 
Idleman, H. L.. Superintendent. Mineral 
? County Schools. Keyser 
Jonei, Danle! M., Aaslstuht Superintendent. 

Berkeley County = School*, Mariln?burg 
Kennedy. Eddie C, RL l» Box ti, Morgan- 
town 

L^^mtNBrt, (M«') Audra 0.. Supervisor. 
Bellnsrt^m 

Marple, Cloya, Reading Supervisor, Flat- 

McGuffle, Jfeannette. General Supervisor* . 

Mineral County, SchooU, K«y4er ' ^ >_ 
Montgomery; John P.. Su perl ntei dent. Grefftf>; 
hrler County School*. LevrlsburgJ AdvlsSiy 
Council to the National Con^mlislon 6n 
Ihe Intermediate Admlnlstr#tlfe unit s 
'Cornmit^^ dn Rocftl Life ind JSd^eatlon 
fn the World Scene ; ' . V 
My-^r .Clifford S .^ Principal, EjKvkr^ , 
Date*, H, Brown, \W Fotoma^J Drive. Key^er' 
Roblrtetle. RandoLih. Difector of T*'4n»Pori* 
lion. Princeton. . . .. . ^ 

SHIpe. Prank. AsaUuht Superli^tendeni, Pa^f, 




Charlesloiti V State Director > 
Trent. W, W.i State Suj&rlntendeni of tjk 
SchooU. State Department of Education 
uCharl^ton 

Upt^o:^ArtVi?J.^;G., ^ ^ -utm 



pv'/p,^n.iviruf v.i Superlnter^dehlt: Hji 
sob County School*. Clarksbjt 



Of Cojihfy aft^ Kural "A 
enU CoMmlttee on Rural 




' rvUoh Fairmont St4t* Collc^*, Morgi^nWwo 
WtllU.. Ralph H., AMUUnt Sui>*rj!iUndent, 
% ; . I-K)gan -County Schools, togan 

'\"j^^^TJTUnONAL MEMBER 
jr*We* "fc," Mof r6w Library, ^Marahall College, 

> - WISCONSIN, 

Allen, Koweni L.. SujHjrlnteni^ent, Portage 

County Schools, Stevet\*, Point 
Armatrong, John* iCohsuUant, Caltfornla 

Test fiorcau, Ma.lHon 
BejTt?, Mab**!^ Lv, Supervising' Teacher, L* 
- i V::''-.;. ■; . Croftse , , - 

; Uo<'k, (Mrs.) Eva N., Superintendent, JelYer. 
. son County Schools, Jefferson 
Hower, (Mr«*,) Ida May, Superintendent, 
' Winni'bigo CouMy Schools, jOshkoah 
. BroWn, Wl niton D., Sup«r[niendent, W^u* 
k^iha Counly SchC^oiirWavkeah* 

' Chriat^naon, Christine A., Superlntendenv 
Marlnttte County Schools. Marlfielt* ' 
CrkvUllon, Ira, Superintendent. Dodgt 
' County Schoola. Juneau 

Dieht, ^iartrarei, Sujverlntehdent, Kenoeha ^ 
t\ County Schooia, Kehoaha - - ' . 

Drakf/ AJlc*. iDIrectoh ftftral Eddeatloft. 

Wisconsin Svate College, La Crosse 
Drake, Rusjietl, SuBerlntendent, Clark County 
: ; Schools Neijl^vlJle 

Dunn/ tUttSeth. Sup^lntendent/ Price 
v>s- County^ Schools. Phil : 

. mh. MMrt.V l^^llUn. , SuAerffttendent, lov* 
County Schools. Podgeville . 
^r^f^. Ells worth, Sheridan, Superfntendent* Wat- 
'-'f'- V;^ "worth Couhty SchooJa, Elkhoro 

ErlcksiJn, N, 2 Kn Prlntflpal Potk CouMy 
0> Normal Schoot, Sal ft V Croix falls 
-tl 'Garpeit, K< L., Director, Htital JGdrtcatioft, 
! . Wisconsin Sllte Coileff<^. River rail* ' 
Grcftg. Russell T., Profesaor of iidueallon, 
, yniverslt/ of Wisconsin. Madisoft 
Hak<^, P, Superintendent, B*rron County 
. <;^ormat School, RJee take 
:k_ Hornback, Charlea A-il Dfreitor, Rural Eduea* 
^ tion» Clair Jf State College. Ea"u C!»ir« 
John*on, Robeh %U, Supetv^ii^j Teacher, 
St Croix CouAt>% B*[dwlt^ 
k"j%Jtintt. AleJt M., Superintendent, Crplnl 
:V' ' Cotinty Schools. Lancaster 

Juhg:ck. r. W.i PHncfpt), ^unn County Kor* 

mi»l School.^^Menomohie ' 
Kljjs. MlchA*1 S.. SupertnU^enl,. Milw»uk^ 



County ^ Schools. ' MllwfcUke*j Adv{a<>ry 
CoUncU the .National CommJasion oft Urt 
-i ^ Intermediate AdnalnUtrative Unit; Cbalr< 
,.3;'-r%- npan.^Cornnnltte^ 6f County and Rufal Area 
. Su»eHlit*ndehU to Work wlt>t CPEAj DJ* 
vWoft 6f County %M Kuril A tea SupJt- 
=.-=4 lntehd<nt4 ,C<?mmltte* o^ S<j^)ijtljig 
^./^ Knedle, Matt C„ S^w*Hhletident, W6od 
.^CpUnti'.^$«hools. WUconstn Ra^jda r 
Ktrt'nM Roland . A., Prlf^ctpal, RfchUod^ 
- K-Cd^lifi^ Nomal School. Richland 

Kwftlow, Burton Wr. Aas^tAnt Profeaaor o! 
c-n' Rural r^ucatlOft/Sch^ifot of Educatloli, yitf- 
':r riT'^jtuXxf k>t WU(^6nsIn. MadUon i Cdmmrtlee 
j-?,./y0ft PuhHe*ti«h» And Cobitru'ctive Studiei 
'V-' \ Liji»b«rg, "Aronld A„ Supervlslh* Principal, 
\,,TvPuhli< Schools" Joint District No, 11, Hot. 

^' 'ijd^ E. >4 t Principal. Cleft wood City 

*-t«ich!. (Mrs.) Ma tel. SuNrintendent, U 
Coubiy School*, La Ct<^u 
,\ . ,tlAd0W, Thorta* -Supervising PrL rlpa]. 
^ ^V<J<".*tt P"^^'i SclfwioU. Oiilett , , - 



l^lnski, Blanche. Superintendent, ' b*i4l| -:i^^^^^ 
Counly Schools. Mt. H^reb -^^y* 

NybeiTT^ Myrtle L., ftur^l Supefvlsfnf * - 
Teacher, OranUbui>g ^ 

Pierce. Milton. Supervising Teacher* Mil- 
Wauk^e County Schools, Mil^it^kM 

Power*. (MnJ Irene Corgan. Super Inteftd*'^' 

. ent, Oreen County Schools, Monroe 

Reed, J. M.* Superlntertdeht. Oneida Couhty 

. Schools, Hhlnclander 

Rlttei', ' (Mrs.) Phyllis. PrIneiP«l. Dodge 

County Normal School. M*yville ^ 
Roach, May Acting Director, Rural 

. VMucatlort. Wiscohsln State College, Ste>- 
vens Point 

Rohling, Ingvar M , Superintendent, Cehtral 

School District y PhlTtlpa 
,Schoeno,t> KuJt K., Superintendent, Sauk 

County School. lUraboo 
SchortA, Eljiie, Superintendent, Pierce County 

Schools, fclUworth 
Sheakl, Ha fry, Superintendent, Washington 

Coutity Schools, Wott Bend . 
Slier, Woodrow - J., Superintendent, - Hay- \ 

ville Public Schools, Mayville < i ^ 

Sohrwelde. 0. . J., Super! nteftdent. BufTald 

Cou n ty "Schools. V Al m s 
. Sof enion, Theo A.» Director ol Tranaporta-, 

tloft. Department or Public tnstrgctlon/ 

Madtjotvj ^ Planning . Commiltee, Great 
^. Lake* Regional ConfereftC> on Rural Life 

and Education 
Stewart, May L.. Wisconsin State College, 

0»hk9eih 

Tirom. Leater A,. Superintendent, Food du , 

Lac County Schools, Fond du Lac 
Tufnell, Edith Mr, Klementury Supervisor, 
^ Poplar 

Twohig, Laura May, Ru^al Supervialpf' ' 

Teacher, Fond du Lae, County ScKooltf, . * 

Foftd da Lae . . ~. . ^ - 

y*n StraUn, H, J., Superlntep4«M;' 6uU- 

«*ml^ County Schools, AppltlOBf?' ' •'.-'^ 
Webb, Graee, ElemiftUrx Sup*rvUof <>t Inl^ V 

fr4e<! DUtHct, Blatfe'Rlve/ Falls 
Webater, Jennie t-i Superintertdent, tJtil - 

CUIre CouDly^ Schools. Eau Claire 
Welx, FrAftk, »Pr1neti>a(, Bofiduel Cowaj** 

ftlty School, feondueJ * - 

WllheJwJee, Sister M., Saint Rose ConveM, 

La Crottae 

Wtnthef, Adolph L> Director of Rural Aftd 
El^efttanr^^Educalipn, WJ^nsIn State' 
. Col&e. Whitevr|tef{ $tat« Director 
Yuha^ Theodore Frank, \m Stat* Str^l. 
Emu Claire ' ^ ' > J 

INSTITUTIONAL MfcMBfeRS ^ . ' 
Library, Wiscooain State College, Stey^n« • 

Point . ' ^ ^ 

Library, Wisconala State ,CQ!le«e, Whit*- > 
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